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On taking din with your dinner 


ANY PEOPLE will admit to a preference 
for the soft lights/sweet music type of 
atmosphere for their own meals. But 

consider what goes on in the works canteen. 
There, the scrape of the chairs, the clatter of 
cutlery, the tintinnabulation of trays make 
their own noisy contribution to the lunch- 
time chatter. A lot of factory canteens are 
—let’s face it—just a bit makeshift, so far as 
construction goes. A partition here, a little 
hardboard there and a corner is labelled 
“Works Canteen”. Well, space is limited 
and such things must be, but the noise takes 
its toll. in tempers and digestion, and edgy 
nerves affect productive efficiency. Ask the 
Works Doctor. 

There are; however, answers, and simple ones 
at that. It’s fairly easy to absorb much of 
the surplus noise by the application of 


acoustic insulating materials to walls and 
ceilings, thereby -preventing the reflection 
of unwanted sound. Newalls (Reg’d Brand) 
Paxtiles for instance, are one of the most 
widely used: acoustic tiles available for this 
purpose and, what’s more, they are decora- - 
tive and easily fixed—normally without any 
interruption of the daily use of the area con- 
cerned. For irregular surfaces Newalls 
Sprayed ‘Limpet’ (Reg’d) Asbestos, which is 
applied by spray gun, adheres on impact and 
is, therefore, free to follow the shape of any 
surface to be treated. 

Listen to the din in your canteen today 
and get in touch with us about making your 
works a less noisy place. You can expect 
economy-conscious suggestions to put 
matters right. Consultation is gladly offered 
and will cost you nothing. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * 


Co. Durham 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN .MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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How can your 


lay DIESEL RAILCAR! advertising work 


Ideal for business men! New Diesel Railcars are 
now coming into service on fong-distance 
non-electrified runs between large provincial centres, 
Travellers by Diesel Railcar enjoy high-speed with 
noiseless running, spacious comfert, meals served 
directly to compartments and all the latest methods of 
lighting, heating and ventilation. 


unless it gets 


BAY TRIPS. You can leave in the 


morning, travel from 350to 500 Km., 
have several hours in which to 
conduct your business and return 
the same evening, in» comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


HALF-FARE CARDS which entitle the 
holder to unlimited travel between 
two particular stations or in a partic- 
ular zone at half the standard farecan 
now be purchased without deduction 
from the basic travel allowance. 


OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. You can leavein 
the evening, travel from 500 to 600 
Knmi., stay the night at an hotel, de- 
vote most of the following day to 
your affairs and return to your 
headquarters that night. Examples: 
Over-night return trips from PARIS 
include Bordeaux, Grenoble, St. 
Nazaire or Zurich. 


SPEED AND PUNCTUALITY. 
You.can be sure of arriving on time 
for your appointments, for French 
Railways have an unrivalled reputa- 
tion for speed and punctuality. 


READ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDE!) IN 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


“a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved 4 
million sale. This means several million readers—res)!"''¢ 
and intelligent people, men and.women well worth selling (0. 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent 
- or French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, W.1 


FRENCH RAILWAYS Sit 
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By Appointment to the late King George VI 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 


Sa 





It’s revealing to drive a ROVER... 


, : The Rover co-ordinated suspension system allows 
You'll be astonished at the way the car takes site’ i ceediaak Ge mand eel 


) 

. 7 . 

rough surfaces smoothly in its stride. Ruts and potholes _ spring tensions and shock absorber settings ensure @ 
smooth ride. The central bearing to the propeller 


seem almost non-existent as the car glides over them. shaft checks ‘whip? end vibration. 


—e You'll enjoy having both pace and quiet at your 7% special cylinder head design of Rover engines 
: - sets the Rover pace, whilst the extensive use of 

command. Even at high speeds, engine and trans- rubber pads and mountings, spraying with sound- 

absorbing material and heavy carpeting make the 


mission noise has been reduced almost to vanishing point. eas ee 
naturally quiet engine almost inaudible. 


’ ° . . All passengers sit well within the wheelbase, with 
You'll appreciate the infinite care and thought front seat adjustable for height end take end wide 
that has been paid to the comfort of driver and centre arm rests front and rear. Heating, de- 
REX misting, ventilating and draught-proofing are 
passengers. exceptionally efficient. 


. . Direct central ha th hromesh 
You'll feel confident even in the thickest and sud gett Ruigtioa: opt. wheel for aa 


trickiest traffic, because a Rover is such a well-bred, #55 changes and well-planned dashboard layout 


‘ make clumsy handling of a Rover practically 
obedient car to handle. impossible. © 


ROVER 
Si ly Sevenly -Hive - Ninety 


Body and chassis are identical throughout the Rover range. How- 
F) IN ever, three different engine sizes give motorists a made-to-measure 
service in which design and workmanship are uniformly high. 
New features common to all 1955 models include re-shaped luggage 
ed a boot, larger rear window and flashing type direction indicators. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED * SOLIHULL * BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * LONDON 
‘\sssssaosansrecresermsstnisipiiienienisehenetfenetensetieneeithenemae es ereseeneneseneeseeegteneibaemnaresiaeeeeit ina li atime iageasepta aera acme pennant leemaamniseapemeniaiiaeeeastiticantsiaitiamamaaeeiinsiia 
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Every feature that distinguishes 
a well-designed and thoroughly 
up-to-date typewriter is found 
in the Olivetti Studio 44. Built 
to stand up to the hardest work 
of the professional man or the 


busiest small business, it is strong 
| j > and sturdy, elegant and compact. 


| 


86 character keyboard 
Full-length platen 


Carriage on roller bearings 
Key-set tabulator 


Personal touch-tuning 
Standard size ribbon spools 
Half spacing 


Olivetti Studio 44 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summeriee Street, E. 3. 


Authorized dealers throughout the couniry 


1955 
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S ”’ said the company secretary, 
means you'll be flying TWA, my 
shat means there won’t be any need 
change airlines between here and 

es... you'll stay... 


t TWA looked after me so well I 

rgot how urgent the job was (better 

James that). It’s really wonderful 
WA’s brand of comfort can do for 
morale... Im fact... 





full details of daily TWA services from 
lon to 60 U.S. cities and particulars of 
’ A’s Air Travel Plan (for business travellers) 
(WA's Time Pay Plan (for travel now and 
ent later), see your travel agent, or ‘phone 
ns World Airlines, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. 
\falgar 1234. TWA Manchester, BLAck- 


its 4649, 


... in TWA’s good hands all the way. 
They do all the worrying about arranging 
through flights for you . . . their knowledge 
of America makes it easy for them . 
it'll save you a lot of time and trouble.” 





. . when I arrived at Los Angeles, I felt 
completely calm, collected and rarin’ to go 
. . . good thing I was . . . James and I had 
a pretty hard selling job to do for those 
contracts we wanted. 










FLyYTWAroUSA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA+ EUROPE: AFRICA: ASIA 








a 


It did, too . . . as soon as # boarded their 
Constellation—they’ve got the largest flect 
of them in the world—everyone in TWA 
seemed to be working for me. . . . I was in 
a hurry... 





TERETE TTL TPA OME TL 


apek 


Coming home? We knew exactly what we 
were going to do . . . as I told James, “ Can't 
think why we ever flew any other way 
Let’s hurry back TWA—it'll give us time 
to relax 


” 
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Setting the Style 


From well-groomed head to well-shod feet she’s 
elegance itself. The same pride—and care—is reflected 

ms in her car. Immaculate interior . . . brilliant 
bodywork .. . gleaming glass and chromium .. . and, to 
set off the whole, the smartness of Dunlop White Sidewall 
Tyres. Their distinction is there for all to see; their 
dependability and safety she knows from experience. Dunlop 
White Sidewall Tyres—in ‘ Dunlop’ or Dunlop ‘ Fort’ , 
types—can enhance the design and colour of your car. Whether ¢ | 
or not you choose White Sidewall, do make sure you keepto _f ; 
Dunlop—with or without the tube, as you please. 






makes the tyre 
you want 


i? 
eS 





j 
sui ttt 








i A the design and manufacture of 


| POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES., 

for LAND and MARINE USE, 

£100 and of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION 










~ 


= ! yi 
(+r : 
: ) 


Your trip to Australia and back will cost 


you less if you travel under the ; 
P & O special ‘ quiet season’ plan. has a world eminence created by 





° f ° As 
Reduced First Class Fares from £200. constant quality a e 7 


Sailing outwards Ist Feb. to 3ist May, 1955. Mos of the major developments im modern power station 
Homewards Ist Sep. to 31st Dec. 1955 or 1956. 





and marine engine room practice have been made 
possible by the efficiency and reliability of Weir Boiler 
Feed auxiliaries in operating at the high pressures and 
temperatures in general use. 





The Weir Organisation: 
G. & |, WEIR LTD, - DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. WEIR roe 
Full details from 14 Cockspur Street, London, $.W.1. WHI: 4444 CORPORATION LTD. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. ZWiC 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVE: 8000 or local Travel Agents. cre. WER ‘VALVES LTD. 
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\ wide choice of near-white fluorescent 
‘bes is available today. Each has its 
n particular field of application, each 
‘presents a suitable compromise between 
the conflicting claims of accurate colour 
lering and high efficiency. An object 


is only revealed in its true colours when 


urs, and to give accurate colour 
rendering the light from a fluorescent tube 
; to contain a controlled proportion of 


colours. 


wee 


ut the human eye is most sensitive to the 

iral or yellow-green range of the 
spectrum, so that broadly speaking, the 
higher the proportion of light emitted in 
this region, the higher will be the efficiency 
of the tube. Shades of red or blue will 


: not be shown to the best advantage, as 
ler ; ‘ + 
~ the proportion of light of the other 


colours has been reduced. 


A E> PRODUCT 











ss) 
An eye for Colour 


Now, there are many industrial and 
commercial plants where high efficiency 
lighting is of much greater importance 
than accurate colour rendering. There 
are others where the matching of colours 
plays an essential part. The Osram range 
of fluorescent tubes has been carefully 
planned to cover every need, and to 
provide the highest possible efficiency 
with the colour rendering properties 
required. 

A highly qualified lighting service is 
maintained by the G.E.C, and specialists 
are available at each of the Company’s 
branches to advise you, not only on this 
question of colour and efficiency in your 
fluorescent installation, but also on any 


other lighting problem. 


Sta 


+ suse 


en 
pv ons 
t 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 











Fly to the U.S.A. 


| on the wings of experience 


LIKE THE Master of Over-ocean Flying, shown here, more than 
1,200 Pan American pilots have flown over one million miles 
each. 100 have flown over three million miles. 
That’s the kind of experience Pan American alone gives you, 
plus all these extras at no extra fare: 
2 



















Largest, most modern fleet of airliners in over-ocean 
service. 

More frequent flights at more convenient times. 

Superb food and service. Meals aloft, by Maxim’s of Paris, 
in all first-class flights. 

More berths to more cities (small surcharge). 

Bed-length Sleeperette*-service to most destinations. 
Really big, soft, reclining seats. 

More overseas flying experience—more than 13 million 
passengers carried over 1,000 million miles. 

The only Round-the-World service, tourist and first-class. 
411 helpful offices around the world. 


*-* * © * 


* 


AND YOU CAN FLY NOW—PAY MONTHLY 
ON THE NEW PAN AM “ PAY-LATER” PLAN 


Available on all P.A.A. and connecting services to 84 
countries around the world 





Experienced travellers agree: 
“Pan American knows how to run an airline!" 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR PAN AMERICAN: 
LONDON- - = © = + «= «= , 193/4 Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 7292) 


BIRMINGHAM - - =~ Lombard House, Gt. Charles Street (CENtral 1126) 
GLASGOW - + «+ «+ 15 North Drive, St. Enoch Square, C.1 (City 5744) 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan AMERICAN 


* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 









TEAL ALLL 


i 
a 
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OWN THE 
FINEST PEN IN 
THE WORLD 


Hold the Sheaffer in your hand. 
know the feel of it, write with it- 
and find out why the world’s most 
discerning people buy it. That 
slim silhouette and unique nib, 
the near-incredible ‘Snorkel’* 
with instantaneous filling and 
automatic cleaning—that’s 
exclusively Sheaffer’s. 

*The revolutionary Snorkel 
Snorkel tube reaches down, fil!s 
pen, retracts! No dismantling. 
No more nib and barrel wiping. 


3 heat ens 


, Snorkel Pens from £3.7.6 to 9} guineas 
} SKRIP-the finest ink for the finest pens 


) W.A.Sheaffer Pen Co.(Engla: 1) Ltd., 
! Barnet, Hertfordshire 


} GT. BRITAIN + U.S.A - CANADA- AUSTRALIA 
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Sorel) 
ia] 


ie “High Time they 


did something about 
this place :” 
































Are you one of those men who’ve been thinking 







f modernising their offices for years past, but 
.o have never taken the plunge ? 
30, why not let Catesbys Contracts do 
it’s necessary quickly and quietly now! 
\esbys are specialists in remodelling and 


‘urnishing old offices and fitting out new ones. 


. 


| 


t 


\Vhether you propose to spend little or much, they 
| give you the full benefit of their experience, 
| co-operate intelligently with you to 
e you exactly the air and character you 
h your office to have. They are quick, 
npetent people, who know how to do the 
b without disorganising everything. 

en if you contemplate little more than 
new carpet,desk or fresh paint, it 

| pay you to get in touch with 

iseum 7777, 


as 


SGatesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD * LONDON, W.I. MUSEUM 7777 





CATES ROSE CESS 2 RE WwW. FAO 8 OH TNR: 81 ees é : 
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and brush up... 


ne 
o AN 





High standards of cleanliness are as important to small 
organisations as to big onts. Important everywhere—and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and canteens. TEEPOL, the 
master detergent developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency and economy. It is 
undoubtedly the most practical of all cleaning aids for use 
in commercial and industrial premises, and in all municipal, 
institutional and public buildings. 


TEEPOL: 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public health 





rote 





Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 e “ TEEPOL” is a Registered Trac Viark 
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Fasten Seat Belts 


of an early general election it has been impossible to miss the 

note of ‘relief and thankfulness that the wearisome uncertainty 
seems to be nearly over. It is also impossible not to echo it. The 
country—not merely the predatory young Tories—has been waiting 
for this ; it seems inconceivable that the hour of departure can again be 
postponed for any sort of political engine-trouble. It has been increas- 
ingly clear since last autumn that the present Parliament has exhausted 
its usefulness, vitality and purpose ; that the mandate of 1951 (such as 
it ever was) has completely run out ; and that a new situation—new 
but not necessarily less difficult—faces the nation. Straightforward, 
honest-to-goodness electioneering, in place of electioneering dis- 
guised as day-to-day Government and Opposition, will be both a 
boon and an enjoyable change. 


No doubt discussion is still in the realm of “chatter in the 
press.” Nothing is definite until Sir Winston Churchill discloses 
his personal plans to the Queen, and the choice of the date of the 
general election will be formally his successor’s—after he has 
succeeded. But hope is strong that Sir Anthony Eden has virtually 
decided that it must be either May 26th or June 16th ; and though 
in the long run there may seem little to choose between them, the 
earlier date would keep the world guessing three weeks less. It 
would also give the incoming government three weeks more to get 
to grips with economic realities—and, although events are not 
moving nearly as fast as they were in the autumn of 1951, the less 
time wasted the better. 

Either date is infinitely to be preferred to October. It may be 
a nice point whether Sir Winston is picking his time for retirement 
because Sir Anthony, and the Conservatives generally, now feel that 
they dare delay an election no longer ; or whether the longed-for 
election at last becomes possible because Sir Winston has decided 
not to stay on. In either event the way is open for a prompt appeal 
to the electorate. The argument that Sir Anthony needs six months 
to work himself in as Prime Minister has little to recommend it ; 
after all, he first started to work himself in as a Cabinet Minister 
twenty years ago. So far as seeing him in action goes, the public 
has been fully accustomed to the idea of him as the next Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, and its appreciation of his efforts as Foreign 
Secretary to ease world tension is perhaps his strongest card just 
now. From the purely electoral point of view, it was not Sir 
Anthony who—for whatever reason—failed to bring off a Big Three 
meeting ; that goes for the minority who suspect, as well as for 
the majority who crave, such a meeting. It leaves Sir Anthony free 
to make what earnest undertakings to the public on this subject that 
he will. But he is not free to choose a run of good fortune for his 
first six months as Prime Minister in a tag-end Parliament, in which 
the bulky gap on the Government front bench would contribute 


L: this week’s burst of speculation and comment on the prospect 
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powerfully to the sense of anti-climax. A new setting, 
if it can be successfully contrived, would be much 
better for his debut. . 

Whether or not an early election is in Sir Anthony’s 
best interest, it is certainly in the country’s interest. 
Ariother six months like the last would be very dan- 
gerous. The most courageous decision of the period, 
and as it happens the latest, the raising of the Bank 
rate, points the moral: it is the sort of decision that 
may be required of a responsible Government in the 
months ahead—the sort of decision easy to take at the 
beginning of an electoral term, but hard towards the 
end. Intricate problems of financial policy are not likely 
to be wisely handled at a time when Labour may be 
gaining electoral points from its propaganda that the 
Tory boom is, if not burst (even in Lancashire hardly 
anybody has lost his job), on the peint of bursting. 

More typical than Bank rate of the pre-electoral 
atmosphere in which Parliament and nation are living 
have been the Government’s piecemeal surrenders to 
sectional interests, to the pensioners, the railwaymen, 
and the farmers in turn. It is all too plain that the 
temptation to do something about Lancashire, where 
at least five Conservative seats are in jeopardy, is becom- 
ing irresistible. An October election would require that 
the budget should warm the electorate’s heart all 
through the summer, whatever the holiday weather. 


No doubt the choice of a spring election will not be 
made without misgivings among the Tories. Some will 
set the possibility of further (or renewed) demoralisa- 


Design For 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S appointment of Mr 
Harold Stassen to a new cabinet post as Special 
Assistant on’ Disarmament should be accepted in the 
spirit in which it was obviously made. There is no 
question of reducing American determination and ability 
to meet the threat of Communist aggression; Mr 
Stassen’s post is advisory, and his conclusions will 
require the “concurrence” of the National Security 
Council and the approval of the President before 
becoming “ basic policy in questions of disarmament.” 
He will nevertheless be responsible for taking into 
account “ the full implications of new weapons,” con- 
sidering “future probabilities of armaments,” and 
weighing “the views of the military, the civilians and 
officials” of the American and other governments. 
This is an attempt, at the heart of the American 
Administration, to give a very high priority to the pro- 
blems which have grown up in the great thermo-nuclear 
shadow that has fallen across the present age. And, 
to anyone who recognises the personal character of the 
President, the attempt is no mere eyewash. 
What can Mr Stassen do? And what should be his 
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tion of their opponents against the hazards and 
exasperation of more delay. But their leaders mus: be 
presumed to believe they can win. The high ware; 
mark of the Government’s economic fortunes 2; 
probably touched last October. Since then the ide 
has been on the turn, though the ebb may still be harwjiy 
perceptible. Something, however, has been done :o 
convince the public that the cost of living has rien 
culpably ; and that prosperity is not ‘really prosp: 
when Mr Butler has to tinker with it. And ‘ 
Winston has not brought back peace with honour from 
a top-level meeting with the Russians and American:. 
How far all this has at last built up a tendency to \ 
against the Government is quite unknown. 

On the other hand, it is important in everyboc, 
interest to get an electoral verdict on the claim o! ; 
party as rent by schism as Labour to take over 
Government. Though Labour almost confessed 
incapacity by going to the country during the economic 
crisis of 1951, the Conservatives achieved their narrow 
majority more by picking up unattached Liberal votes 
than by drawing votes from Labour ; even so they won 
only a minority of the total poll. A larger number of 
electors voted then for incapacity ; are, they prepared 
now to vote for disunity—which has been made 
more obvious, because more piteously papered over, by 
Mr Bevan’s reprieve ? This is, too, something that 
has to be put to the test. There is no question of a 
walk-over. This election has to settle some vital issues 
that can wait no longer. The country should be asked 
to settle them with no more hanging about. 


“ 


4 


a 


v mo 


Disarmament 


aim ? Mr Eisenhower gave it as one of the reasons for 
creating a special post in his cabinet to deal wit! 

armament that negotiations under the aegis of the United 
Nations had “again resulted in no progress.” [he 
special five-nation sub-committee of the UN Dis.rma- 
ment Commission—the United States, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, France and Canada—whic has 


been meeting at Lancaster House since February 25th 
has in fact got nowhere. Few may have expected that 
it would ; nor can this series of meetings be finally con- 


demned until it comes to an end—which it has not yet 
done. But Mr Eisenhower has now confirmed what 
had been suspected for some time, that the slight Soviet 
amenability shown during last year’s disarmame! talks 
has entirely disappeared. Instead, the Russians are back 
to their parrot cry of “Ban the H-bomb ” and to their 
demand that all nuclear weapons be destroyed, \\ ‘hout 
any regard for the political realities. 
It is not wholly coincidence that the decade i» which 
mankind has reached the threshold of poss): self- 
destruction should also have seen the emergenc< of the 
most potent threat of world domination in ‘0: 
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Though the secret of the atom was cracked open in 


Hitler’s war, Communist expansionism has since pro- 


vided the spur to further discovery in the field of thermo- 
nuclear science. On the other hand, it is by no means 


he existence of Communism which in itself has pro- 
duced the H-bomb. And it may be that, although the 
threat of Communist aggression makes the danger of 
mo-nuclear annihilation real, a few years hence the 
nmunists will be seen in fact to have missed the tide, 
have arrived on the scene just too late to conquer the 
tid by force before the H-bomb era made a general 
impracticable. That, after all, is the implication, 

of the atomic umbrella which saved postwar 

ne before the Nato build-up, and now of the present 

sy balance of H-bomb power for which Sir Winston 
Churchill recently prophesied another three or four 


* 


s background to Mr Stassen’s appointment makes 
is new post at once peculiarly imaginative and realistic. 
For the dilemma of the West is acute. If the only way 
to achieve any kind of modus vivendi with the Com- 
munist empire is to be strong, how can disarmament 
ever become possible ? Yet if the existence of the 
H-bomb in increasing quantities on both sides makes a 
general war in the old sense more and more impossible, 

the recent British White Paper on Defence suggests, 


what is the point in spending the present vast sums on 
conventional armament ? On the other hand, if posses- 
sion of the H-bomb is the crucial factor, what contribu- 


tion can any disarmament in conventional weapons make 
to world security ? Can it lead in any way to real dis- 
armament, that is to say to the scrapping or genuine 
international control of the H-bomb ?> These are pro- 
blems that Mr Stassen and his office must now study. 
The aim must be to produce coherent logic out of a situa- 
tion the implications of which are as confusing as they 
are appalling. For one thing is certain. The West 
must take disarmament seriously. Not only is there 
otherwise a seemingly endless vista of crippling expendi- 
ture ahead, but western public opinion will never remain 
firmly united behind government policy. 

Even now the urgent political question of German 
rearmament is as critical as ever. The vote on the Paris 
agreements in the French Senate is not yet known. But, 
whatever happens in France or to Western European 
Union, the other western powers have rightly accepted 
the view that there can be no turning back on the 
decision to enable Germany to rearm. It is by no means 
the be-all and end-all of western policy, but an essential 
element in the strategy of the West. 

In the Federal Republic itself, on the other hand, the 
Russians are already making inroads into Dr Adenauer’s 
general support, with the argument that there can be no 
approach to disarmament by rearming Germany. And 
once the crucial stage of decision has been passed, so 
that Western Germany is on the road to rearmament 
either as part of Western European Union or within the 
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command structure of Nato, there will be much to be 
said for moving forward slowly. There are increasing 
signs that, for the Germans at any rate, the political 
and economic arguments against rearmament really have 
produced a climate of opinion in which rapid progress 
would be difficult. Dr Adenauer has adroitly picked up 
General Gruenther’s point that the proposed German 
contribution to the Nato forces could and should make 
the difference between Western Germany becoming a 
battlefield or not. With it, a “forward strategy” is 
possible at Shape ; without it, the front line must be 
based on the Rhine. But his need to do so emphasises 
the fact that the long-term desire for some more stable 
form of co-existence than an endless armaments race 
is a political force which cannot simply be ignored. And 
although Germany presents the most immediate pro- 
blem, as well as the most practical challenge to western 
ideas, what is true of German opinion is also to be found 
reflected in one form or another throughout the free 
world. The fact of Mr Stassen’s appointment, for 
instance, may even have a considerable propaganda 
value during the forthcoming Afro-Asian conference 
at Bandoeng. 


* 


There are, in fact, only three realistic choices open 
to the West. Led and sustained by the United States, 
the western nations can go on as at present with the 
stockpiling of H-bombs, with the development of the 
means to deliver them, and with a huge parallel expendi- 
ture on conventional weapons including tactical atomic 
equipment. This may be unavoidable, pragmatic, and 
a matter of common prudence, but there is so far no 
clear doctrine as to where it will end. A second alterna- 
tive is to disarm unilaterally without equivalent Russian 
concessions. The case for somewhat reducing expendi- 
ture on conventional weapons may well now grow, as 
western military and political leaders become more 
familiar with the lessons of the thermo-nuclear age. But 
on the main issue, there is little more disposition among 
the western peoples to surrender to tyranny than there 
has ever been. This leaves only the third course of 
seizing every opportunity, while remaining on guard, 
to negotiate a settlement with the Russians and the 
Chinese. Moscow’s apparent determination to move 
not an inch to meet the other participants at the London 
disarmament conference is an unhappy augury. But 
whatever the fate of Western European Union, some 
form of negotiated settlement with the Communist 
powers is the only long-term alternative to catastrophe. 
Some day it will be possible to negotiate a settlement 
without surrendering to them—or requiring them to 
surrender. As President Eisenhower has publicly 
emphasised in a new and significant statement this 
week, there should be a ceaseless probing to see whether 
that day is dawning. 

This is not, it need hardly be said, a plea for an im- 
mediate meeting on the highest level—or on any level 
other than the accustomed planes of diplomacy. In 
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any case, when the long period of uncertainty about 
German rearmament has been brought to an end either 
by France’s ratification or by its failure to ratify the 
Paris agreements, the prior need will not be a con- 
ference with the Russians but a review among the 
western powers themselves. Before they can deal with 
Moscow, they must know their own minds, decide what 
they can afford to let go, and determine what they most 
want to gain in the new range of circumstances that is 
arising. To rearm Germany was never an end in itself. 
It was always a means to an end, the peace and security 
of the free world. But, in order to attain it, recognition 
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must be given to the changes which have taken place 
since Mr Acheson first confronted Mr Bevin and \\. 
Schuman with the prospect of German rearmament 
nearly five years ago. These changes have been 
scientific and military as well as political. And, if the 
free world is to win its struggle with the Communist 
bloc, it must show itself determined to do everyth 
possible not only to live in strength with this mon: 
but genuinely to achieve disarmament and Germ 
unity as well. This, indeed, is the challenge which \\ 
Stassen’s new appointment is rightly and sensib|, 
designed to meet. 


‘Local Elections for What ? 


T HIS week two ripples are stirring the usually placid 
surface of English local government. The first bout 
of local campaigning which leads up to ‘the county 
council elections between March 31st and April 6th 
is proceeding vigorously ; and the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, Mr Sandys, has made his long- 
awaited statement on local government reform. Both 
events have an important bearing upon the health of 
local democracy, and upon the efficiency of the vast 
array of public services for which it is responsible. But 
both are also symptoms of the disease with which local 
government is now beset. The real issues at local 
elections are being ignored because national politics 
have entered into them, and the real problems of local 
government structure are being ignored because national 
politicians want to keep away from them. 

The present local elections are regarded by the party 
machines mainly as an opportune rehearsal for the 
general election that is to follow. The extent and the 
evil of this intrusion from the professionals can, 
admittedly, both be exaggerated. In the first place, 
independents still dominate most of the thousand-odd 
district councils as well as some of the more rural 
counties, while intelligent electors of the larger councils 
still appraise the records of individual candidates and 
sometimes split their votes. Secondly, the entry 
of party politics into the larger instruments of local 
government is not wholly bad, because it can bring 
about more coherent policies and a clearer focus of 
responsibility than the shifting factions of independents 
can achieve. 

In general, however, the permeation of local govern- 
ment by highly partisan politics, backed up in the 
council chamber with increasingly tight discipline, is an 
obvious threat, not so much, as some people aver, to 
the system’s best traditions, as to any clear thinking by 
the public about what the system is meant todo. The 
main issues in the local government elections, this time 
as last, revolve around housing, education, and public 
spending. But the issues are being discussed in terms 
of crude national slogans instead of local realities. The 


parties vie with each other in manipulating statistic 
housing and school construction, and in alleging 
extravagance or pleading the mounting benefits of so: 
welfare. Meanwhile distinctive local issues—whethe: 
building is going up in the right places and with the 
right sort of balance between houses and flats, what 
kind of rent scheme would work best on council estate: 
how local traffic conditions might be improved, and how 
and where service costs might actually be reduced— 
are being largely ignored. 

This year’s manifestos for the elections for the 
London County Council have provided an almost 
ludicrous case in point. After 21 years of power, the 
Labour party is asking now for “ the key of the door” 
—presumably to wield until it is superannuated, half a 
century hence. Despite Labour’s considerable achieve- 
ments in London, the Conservatives could this time 
find some excellent ammunition to use. Besides the 
dying embers of the civic restaurants’ fiasco, there are 
several other services in which extravagance can be 
convincingly demonstrated—in particular the enormous 
weight of additional housing subsidies (i.e. those that 
fall on the local rates, not on national taxes) that are 
paid to keep tenants happy. There is also the 
fascinating question of comprehensive schools—an 
issue over which Labour is surely to be warmly 


applauded for trying an interesting experiment ind 
roundly condemned for pushing it to the point o! a 
destructive uniformity. Yet the weakness for dragsing 


in national politics has put the Conservatives off their 
aim. It is absurd to compare—as their manifesto does 
compare—Mr Macmillan’s national housing record with 
the falling output of the LCC, when the latter is due 
wholly to a shortage of sites for which (if anyone 's to 


blame) it is the late Housing Minister ; and to add a 


promise that more playing-fields will be secured inside 
the county—thus inevitably reducing the land for 
housing—makes the argument still sillier. It should 
be added that the maniféstos produced by both sides 
for local elections outside London are certainly of n0 
higher an order. 
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As far as the present elections are concerned, this 
concentration on irrelevant national issues is 
irrevocable. The outcome of these elections will depend 
solely on the national swing between the main parties— 
and, since the outgoing councillors were elected in 19§2, 
that swing will almost certainly be sufficient to win the 
Conservatives a few seats. But is there any hope that 
future local elections might be fought on more relevant 
arguments ? Is there any way in which either party 
could be given the incentive to formulate clearer ideas 
about the local problems that councillors are supposed 

» be elected to solve ? To these questions there is a 
clear answer. The only way to get the parties interested 
n local problems is to get the voting public interested 
them ; and the first step—it would only be the first 
step—towards that would be to reform the structure of 
local government itself. The essential features of any 
ich reform should be to ensure that any authority with 
re powers will also be large enough to set up an 
ficient organisation to manage them, and to clear up 
the voter’s mind the appalling confusion of councils 

t now exists. It is with these problems that Mr 
Sandys’s statement on local government reform this 
week should have been concerned. 


His statement contained one familiar and one novel 
feature. The familiar element was yet another plea 
for more time to study the thorny issues involved— 
which the Ministry has now enlarged by including a 
review of finance alongside that of areas and functions. 
The novel and surprising element was the announce- 
ment that the various local authority associations “ have 
now agreed upon common proposals covering a num- 
ber of the main issues upon which they had previously 
been divided.” As the associations concerned have 
been fighting with each other for the last half-century, 
this agreement is a considerable achievement for 
Ministerial diplomacy. 

Unfortunately, like most diplomatic triumphs, it is a 
compromise that will patch, instead of reconstruct, 
the present system. Fhe agreement seems to be in 
three parts. First, and most remarkable, the associa- 
tions have agreed upon new principles and procedures 
for determining which towns should be promoted to 
county borough status. (A county borough is one that 
has all the attributes of a county as well as of a borough, 
and which therefore forms no part of the sufrounding 
county for any local government purpose ; its citizens 
Pay no rates to, and elect no members of, any other 
body than their own town council.) Secondly, there is to 
be a review of the distribution of functions between 
counties and county districts (that is, the smaller towns, 
or urban districts, and the rural districts) ; the intention 
is apparently that some of the more populous districts 
should get additional powers. Finally, the county 
district councils—after amalgamations of some of the 
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weaker brethren—will apparently also secure enhanced 
responsibilities through delegation schemes. 

The nature of the resulting settlement may perhaps 
be hazarded. A very few towns—including some or 
all of the luckless trio of Ilford, Luton, and Poole who 
have again been asked to withdraw their private Bills 
—will become county boroughs. A number more will 
be mollified by receiving important direct powers which 
might cover part or all of the important fields of 
education, health, and welfare. The smaller authori- 
ties will get the palliative of acting as agents for the 
county councils on various matters. In return for these 
concessions, the position of the county councils will 
be safeguarded through the addition of rigid and 
restrictive rules about further changes. Action along 
these lines would remove some individual injustices 
and anomalies, and might place local government as a 
whole upon a steadier basis. Yet the basic weaknesses 
of the system would remain. 


Indeed, in some respects the seeming palliatives 
would hinder the introduction of more basic remedies. 
Collectively there are already too many counties and 
county boroughs, and to add a few more (however 
individually justified) will do little good unless accom- 
panied by the elimination of the weaker members and 
a drastic review of county areas—of which there seems 
little hope. Their elevation would be largely a reflec- 
tion of the first fundamental dilemma of local govern- 
ment : although many existing county boroughs are too 
small to operate efficiently, it is impossible to take their 
powers away—and it thus becomes politically necessary 
to give county borough status to other towns that are 
slightly larger and could be slightly more effective. 
Again a greater use of delegation sounds sensible ; yet 
in practice such schemes tend to be expensive and un- 
satisfactory to both parties. Their extension is really a 
way of dodging the second fundamental dilemma : 
should the smaller authorities be left to die a natural 
death or be amalgamated drastically enough—which 
would mean throwing in town with countryside—to be 
given worthwhile powers in their own right ? 

Mr Sandys is wrong in supposing that an agreement 
between the existing vested interests—however skil- 
fully engineered—will ever provide an adequate 
formula for Government policy. Indeed the very effort 
to get agreement is liable to rob the ideas that were the 
original basis of discussion of their most promising 
features, such as schemes for providing integrated 
services for the large conurbations. One result may 
be that Greater London will again get left out of any 
interim settlement. More generally, however, the 
Minister should appreciate that a healthy local govern- 
ment is more than the sum of its parts ; and that reform 
designed simply to satisfy existing interests is very 
likely to come away in his hands, 
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M. Poujade Goes to Town 


5 gts week the world saw the sad spectacle of a 


French Chamber of Deputies most of whose 
members seemed to be mesmerised by an uncouth 
demagogue sitting with his acolytes in the public gallery. 
The incident gave a striking illustration of French 
parliamentary weakness. Frenchmen know well that on 
many other occasions powerful lobbies and pressure 
groups have dictated the course of voting. Never, 
however, has the pressure been so undisguised as last 
week, when many right-wing deputies seemed to owe 
no other allegiance than to M. Poujade, the provincial 
bookseller turned leader of the shopkeepers’ anti-tax 
rebellion. True, the government finally managed to 
survive and to postpone the fiscal battle to another day, 
but this delay was gained only after numerous retreats 
and after many deputies had “ grovelled ”—to use his 
own expression—before M. Poujade. When the leader 
of a mass movement can command parliamentary 
operations from the public gallery, order deputies about 
and then pour violent abuse on those guilty of 
“ disobedience,” he ceases to be an amusing example of 
French individualism. He becomes a menace to 
democracy. 

It is no accident that Poujadism sprang up in central 
and south-western France and was, for a time, limited 
to those areas. These are France’s underprivileged 
regions. In the south-west, for example, less than 
one-fifth of the working population is employed in 
industry and about three-fifths in agriculture, which is 
less efficient and profitable there than in most other 
parts of the country. This backward sector of France 
cannot help but feel acutely the growing pains of any 
period of competitive modernisation. Its poorer farmers, 
shopkeepers and artisans are those “ marginal units ” 
which in economic textbooks disappear for the good of 
the community. In French practice they have clung 
desperately to their jobs, helped partly by protection 
and partly by tax evasion, and often at a bare subsistence 
level. But today they can read the signs of doom. The 
good harvests of the last two years have done little to 
benefit the small, inefficient farmers, and for the shop- 
keepers the end of inflation has meant that they can 
no longer pass the burden of taxes on to the consumers. 
When the government decided last year to tighten its 
fiscal regulations, the showdown was near. 

For many artisans and shopkeepers tax evasion was 
the only chance of survival. The government offensive 
left them with the alternative of bankruptcy or rebel- 
lion ; to exploit these grievances was the chance of a 
Poujade. When the young bookseller from Saint-Ceré 
realised that tax inspectors could be resisted and that 
such resistance would receive widespread tacit support, 
Poujadism was born. It spread like a bush-fire through 
France’s impoverished regions. Its success attracted 


many wealthier men, who until then had st« 
sceptically aloof. Could not resistance to tax inspect 
be used to conceal the profits of the rich as well as the 
meagre incomes of the inefficient? They climbed on the 
band wagon alongside the poor people with real griey- 
ances. The Loire, that traditional frontier betwe: 
poorer and wealthier France, was crossed, and circum 
stances were propitious for further advances. \\. 
Poujade could rely on the sympathy of the peasants \ 
were discontented with falling agricultural prices. ‘ 
anti-alcoholic laws of M. Mendés-France gave 
movement the support of the influential beet: 
growers. The funds grew, although their source | 
sometimes obscure. Committees were established 
throughout the country and at the close of last \ 
M. Poujade claimed a million adherents. Critics 
granted him less than half that number—but this was 
still as many as the membership of the Commu 


party. 


j 
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M. Poujade now felt confident enough to march on 
Paris. When the shopkeepers flocked to the capital 


‘earlier this year, outsiders were still amused. But when 


the chef packed the Vélodrome d’Hiver—the Paris 
Harringay—with a bigger crowd than any political p: 
could readily mobilise, they watched with greater 
concern. The technique was reminiscent of Germany 
in the 1930s. The leader climbed on to the rostrum 
only when the audience had been warmed up by his 
lieutenants. He offered no constructive ‘remedies, no 
alternative sources of revenue. He merely appealed for 
lower taxes and the abolition of the hated controls and 
penalties. He called for a tax-strike and, in vaguer 
terms, for the non-payment of debts: “ We shall close 
the taps until the government gives in.” His language 
was as vulgar as it was colourful. : 

In spite of these insults, the Palais Bourbon was ow 
within the scope of the provincial bookseller. \\ ith 
France on the eve of elections—for the local councils 
next month, for the Council of the Republic in the 
summer, and for the National Assembly next ye:r— 
parliament was now very sensitive to pressure. | he 
left was worried by M. Poujade’s success in the 
traditionally radical regions, and the right discovered 
how attractive his slogans had become to middle «1ass 
and peasant voters. So when M. Poujade pres:nted 
the deputies with a questionnaire there was a rush (0 
sign on the dotted line. The conservatives, Ga. lists 
and a large number of Radicals became the parlimen- 
tary representatives of Poujadism. The Communists 
adopted an equivocal attitude. At least some of ‘cm, 
unable to learn from bitter experience, thought that 
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srievances could be usefully exploited and Poujadism 
transformed into an ante-chamber to the Communist 
party. Only the Socialist and Christian Democrat 
jeputies have, on the whole, resisted his pressure. 
Thus, the stage was set for last week’s performance. 
the head of a government dependent on the backing 
M. Poujade’s conservative supporters, M. Faure was 
rced to seek survival in compromise. He won a 
nite by promising to abolish the law authorising the 
ser inspection of books and the imposition of heavier 
alties for fraud. Apparently the government now 
nds to launch a counter-attack. M. Poujade may 
overreached himself and last week’s antics may 
| have been the climax of his brief career. There 
ready talk of a counter-offensive by the urban tax- 
i rs—the wage and salary earners—against the tax 
rs. But even if M. Poujade himself falls, the 
| lation will be small if the price of his defeat is 
‘lation to Poujadism. 
















* 
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bs nittedly the French fiscal system is inequitable, 
: Poujadism is not an attempt to distribute the 
| more fairly. Indeed, if that were done, the 
supporters of M. Poujade would be crushed and 
her would lose their windfall profits. In fact 
lism is a reaction to the government’s attempt— 
1 enough attempt—to let economic forces take 
: that is to prevent tax evasion from being a shield 
inefficient. Growth and adaptation are always 
| processes and the present unrest has shown that 
ttempt to disturb what has been called “ the 
of the inefficient” will meet with violent 
ition from those who are affected. For a feeble 
tive there is therefore a strong temptation to let 

; slide. 
On the face of it there has been a remarkable French 
nic recovery in the last two years. Superficial 
very, however, ought not to conceal the deep-seated 
causes of economic stagnation. The latest report of 
the Economic Commission for Europe gives a timely 
der of the slowness of French economic progress 
in the last half century. It shows that in the economic 
france has failed to keep pace not merely with 
vo giants—the United States and the Soviet Union 
| also with its two natural competitors, Britain and 
he Germany. Sir Winston Churchill’s reference to the 
- seat” in Europe, Mr Attlee’s unexpected 
criucisms in the House of Commons and the revela- 
u th ‘ what was said about France at Yalta have all 
red ubbed salt into the wounds of French national pride. 


ASS In resentment some Frenchmen have even argued 
ted nce can restore its prestige only by brandishing 
to an ti-oomb. But if France is to regain its proper place 
3 on nternational stage, its chief problem is not one 


ring new weapons but of rapidly adapting its 
to the real conditions of the mid-twentieth 
And now above all this has to be done in the 
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face of resistance of the Poujadist type. It is one thing 
to crush a Poujade, quite another to dig out the roots 
of Poujadism. It has been judged politically impossible 
and socially unjust to let the French economy be 
modernised solely by the ruthless forces of the market. 
Only if the modernisation of agriculture in the back- 
ward parts of France is accompanied by a programme 
of industrial decentralisation, to create jobs for surplus 


labour, can the causes of Poujadism gradually be 
eliminated. 


The French government is thus faced with the 
gigantic task of effecting a painless transition—or at 
least as painless a transition as possible—to a modern 
economy. Last week’s tragi-comic performance leaves 
little hope that it will find the funds and authority 
necessary for the work. The eyes of the world have been 
fixed this week on the Council of the Republic to see 
whether France will accept German rearmament and 
keep its place in the West European Union. Yet in the 
long run France’s position in the world may depend 
even more on its handling of the problem of Poujadism. 


The Tax on the Press 


There is nothing which experience has more clearly 
established than the futility of all attempts to conciliate 
the opposition of vested interests, when they become the 
objects of a liberal and enlightened legislation. They 
beat round-the bush in the first instance, in the hope of 
finding some vulnerable point. If they succeed, they seize 
upon it, and direct all their opposition in relation thereto. 
If the promoters of the measure succeed in removing 
such objections, they are not a bit the more satisfied or 
appeased, Other objections are easily started. . . . If 
ever there was an example of this kind, it is now to be 
seen in the measure before Parliament for relieving the 
newspaper press of the tax of a penny stamp. . .. The 
measure now proposed by Sir Geo. C. Lewis . . . leaves 
the whole law and economy of the newspaper press 
exactly as it exists at the present moment, except that it 
relieves it entirely of the necessity of being stamped, pre- 
serving the option to be used only as the price for postal 
conveyance. But the moment one objection is removed, 
another and another is started. It is first of all contended 
that the measure will involve a loss of revenue. . . . And 
lastly, it is said, that as unstamped newspapers will be 
cheaper papers they will necessarily be worse papers, and 
that the character and influence of the press will be 
injured by being relieved of the penny tax. At first sight 
it may appear unaccountable that a trade subjected to a 
tax upon its production should object to its removal. 
But this is not new. It generally happens that those 
engaged in a trade, having themselves made arrangements 
in respect to existing restrictions, regard them in the light 
of a protection rather than, as they always really are, an 
impediment to their business. They dread their removal 
in apprehension of the new competition which will follow. 
Instances of this kind of a familiar kind readily present 
themselves. . . . When the repeal of the beer duty was 
proposed, it was not a favourite measure among brewers. 
. «+ The last is the present effort of the proprietors of 
newspapers to Maintain a tax upon their production— 
avowedly, as many of them have the candour to admit, 
to prevent a greater competition than now exists. 


The Economist 


March 24, 1855 
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Notes of the 


Week 





Tories on Manoeuvre 


T may be useful to set the rumours in their right chrono- 
I logical order. The first rumour that began to circulate 
in the corridors at Westminster was that the Prime Minister 
was about to retire because his party wanted to call an 
early general election. The “ inside-out ” rumour, that the 
Conservatives were debating fiercely whether they should 
call an early election now that the Prime Minister was about 
to retire, followed later. It still seems more likely that the 
first story held on to the right end of the stick. It is a 
reasonable guess that Sir Winston may have promised Sir 
Anthony some time ago that he would hand over the reins 
shortly before the poll, whenever that might be ; and that 
Sir Anthony may have returned from his mission to the 
East determined that the poll should be brought forward— 
for Bank rate, brakes on hire purchase and backdoor con- 
vertibility must have given him poor breakfast table reading 
in Bangkok.~ The first stories of a summer election, indeed, 
began to circulate immediately after Sir Anthony’s return 
to this country, and before the Bevan split in the Labour 
party ; at that time they were associated with a report that 
the Cabinet wanted the Budget to be presented on March 
29th, which the Treasury has found impossible for what 
may have been purely technical reasons. 

If this is the right reading, then the die for a May or 
June election (probably a May one) is already cast. Most 
Conservative backbenchers are assuming that it is, and the 
thought has brought a sudden access of caution about the 
election’s result. This caution is not based on disappoint- 
ment about the probable reprieve of Mr Bevan ; indeed, 
individual Tories claim to welcome this, for it gives them 
a chance to make play with the split, the marginal elector’s 
bogeyman and Mr Attlee’s leadership at the same time. 
But backbenchers from marginal seats are anxiously 
explaining that there are a lot of axes that the Government 
must grind for them in the remaining weeks of this Parlia- 
ment’s life. In this bustle of special pleading, the Lanca- 
shire Tories—with their requests for purchase tax reliefs 
on textiles and quotas on Indian imports—are very much to 
the fore. 


Hot Chestnut from the Fire 


Rk ATTLEE’S anxiety to save Mr Bevan from expulsion 
M will earn him applause from the left and in the 
centre of Labour’s battle line, but it threatens incalculable 
harm to his party’s future. When he pushed his compromise 


motion through the National Executive this week, by the 
narrowest possible margin of 14 to 13, he found himself 
allied to all the Bevanites and the left-wing trade unionists : 
but opposed to all the right-wing leaders, including Mr 
Morrison and Mr Gaitskell. It is just possible—but 
yust—that Mr Attlee is showing Machiavellian cunning 
As a result of Mr Attlee’s motion, Mr Bevan is to appear 
before an eight-man committee, deputed to secure assur- 
ances from him of future good behaviour. Knowing the 
man, Mr Attlee may be hoping that Mr Bevan in such cir- 
cumstances will prove his own executioner. But Mr Bey 
will be extraordinarily foolish if he does. His tactics now 
may be to eat a little crow, concentrate his speeches in the 
next few weeks on domestic rather than foreign affairs, hope 
that Labour loses the election, and trust that this week’; 
tiff between Mr Attlee and his lieutenants will fester in the 
months to come. His main fear must be that this week’s 
unpleasantness may bring about Mr Attlee’s early retire- 
ment, if the country refuses to return Labour to Downing 
Street ; if that happened a nettled Mr Morrison might seize 
the first opportunity to draw the knife again from its sheath. 
But, apart from this danger, Mr Bevan now seems better 
placed than ever before in the struggle for the Labour 
leadership, which has always been his primary aim. 

Unless he is being Machiavellian, Mr Attlee’s action is 
presumably based on the belief that Labour is not bound 
to lose the election. He may think that few votes will be 
lost by his present willingness to become a national joke, 
and that many constituency battles might have been 
impaired—through sheer lack of organisation—if the aver- 
age party worker had been too dispirited by Mr Bevan’s 
expulsion to address an envelope. This may be true, but Mr 
Attlee has thought of it too late. The decisive moment in the 
whole affair was the Shadow Cabinet meeting, at which it 
was agreed to demand the withdrawal of the whip from Mr 
Bevan. By all accounts, even some of Mr Bevan’s sternest 
critics on the Shadow Cabinet counselled caution; and if 
Mr Attlee had then shown the same energy that he seems 
to have exerted this week, he could probably have killed the 
idea of punitive action at birth. 


Riddle of the Calendar 


EVENTEEN working days must elapse between the disso- 
lution of a Parliament and a general election. How 

far will the fact that the Budget is not to be presented until 
April roth make it difficult to call an election before the 
summer holidays? Inevitably, the easiest comparison is 
with 1929. In that year the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Winston Churchill, presented his Budget on April 15th, 
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a time when the election was Known to be imminent. 


ig 
A 


days later, on April 25th, Mr Baldwin announced that * 


‘ament would be dissolved on May toth and that the 
would be held on May 30th. 
make this timetable possible, the Finance Bill was 
ded into two parts. The first Bill contained the neces- 
clauses for protection of the revenue—such as con- 
ition of the income tax—and three specific tax 
tions ; the most important Of these, incidentally, was 
Churchill’s decision to bring. down the price of tea by 
shing the duty upon it. The Bill was hurried through 
iment before the dissolution, with a full week to spare. 
econd Finance Bill contained Mr. Churchill’s more 
nical and debatable proposals, including a small increase 
e taxation on betting and a small decrease in the tax 
iders in alcoholic liquor, both of which had managed 
tend Nonconformist conscience. This second Bill was 
over until after the election, and Mr Ramsay Mac- 
d’s Labour Government (which was returned to office) 
ot proceed with it. For what it is worth, this 
ence suggests that a pre-election Budget need not 
ily be an uncomplicated or uncontroversial one. 

o suggests that, by this or some other device, the 
could probably be cleared for an election on Thurs- 
May 26th, which is one of the current favourites in 
peculation stakes. The main objection to this date, 
from the Budget rush, is that the start of the general 

1 campaign would then coincide with the close of 

il election campaign (the polls for borough district 
irish councils take place in the week of May gth- 

tired party organisers lay more emphasis on this 
intage than individual MPs, who might quite like 

{ their machines to be revved up at somebody else’s 

If May 26th does preve impossible, it would be 
difficult to hold an election before Thursday, June 
the campaign for any election held between these 
es would have to rage through the Whitsun holiday 

h is the weekend of May 28th-May 3oth). After 
June, wakes weeks, the hay harvest and ordinary holi- 
might lead to the absence of an inconvenient number 
ters. At this writing, the odds, therefore, seem to 


be on May 26th or June 16th ; there may be a slight prefer- 


or the former date. 


Voices from Yalta 


Prime Minister made a reasoned and sensible reply 
to a parliamentary question on Tuesday about the 
ition in the United States of the collection of docu- 
on the Yalta Conference. But he said nothing to 
two significant questions for the future. First, if 
rivate meetings of statesmen are suddenly to be thrown 
) the blinding glare of the public gaze, are there no 

> by which everyone can at least be enabled to see the 
‘hing ? Now that the American State Department has 
ned its own version of what was said at Yalta, much 
in the form of unauthenticated notes made by indivi- 


s. the Foreign Office is considering publishing a British 


And no doubt the Russians are thinking up some 


“ial gloss of their own. So far they have merely plugged 
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the line that the American disclosures are intended to pre- 
vent any early conference between the Big Three, Four or 
Five—regardless of President Eisenhower’s confirmation on 
Wednesday that the time is approaching for new “ explora- 
tory talks,” and that, if it were worthwhile, he himself 
“would go anywhere.” 

Already American publication of documents on Potsdam 
is probably only a matter of time. And then no doubt 
there will be the Quebec, Teheran and Cairo conferences 
too. On future occasions of this sort, less mischief might 
be caused later on if representatives of those present sat 
down immediately afterwards and tried to agree on what 
exactly did happen. They might not see eye to eye, but 
at least their disagreements would be as interesting as their 
agreements.. And they would certainly help to keep the 
record straight. 

The other question on which Sir Winston Churchill made 
no observation was the proper length of time which should 
elapse before publication. At present the British and 
Americans are poles apart. The British still think in terms 
of half a century and like to obstruct all but chosen teams 
of historians until that time ; the Americans tend to let 
historical documents leak like news. The best course lies 
somewhere between the two, and probably no inflexible 
rule should be laid down. But, in the light of the recent 
Yalta publication, two principles should be followed. The 
first is that anything which makes secret diplomacy more 
difficult is a bad thing. And the second that early publi- 
cation should not be made if any one who was actually 
present has reasonable objections. With regard to the 
Yalta papers, Mr Dulles and the State Department are 
guilty on both counts. 


The Saar Hurdle Still to Come 


N Bonn, Dr Adenauer has now steered the Paris treaties 
I over the last parliamentary hurdle before the finishing 
post. On March 18th the Bundesrat rapidly approved the 
only part of the treaties which required its sanction—the 
agreement on German sovereignty—and rejected a Social- 
Democratic effort to set up a committee which would re- 
examine the Saar settlement, jointly with the Bundestag. 

This, however, is not the end of the matter. The Social- 
Democrats have still another barrier to put up. By roping 
in Berlin deputies, whose qualification for the purpose is 
doubtful, they have managed to send a claim to the Con- 
stitutional Court, stating that the Saar treaty is unconstitu- 
tional, It is not certain whether the Court will examine the 
appeal, and still less, how it would pronounce upon it. If 
there is no interim injunction from the Court, President 
Heuss may soon put his signature to the treaties. At present 
he is holding his hand, and a favourable vote in the French 
Senate would probably encourage him to take this final step. 

In the meantime, Dr Adenauer has tried to bring his 
interpretation of the Saar treaty into accord with the French. 
After sending an envoy to Paris, he has written to M. Pinay, 
laying down that political freedom is to be “ total” but 
that activities before the peace treaty must not endanger the 
Saar Statute. This is squaring the circle, and it is left to the 
future European Commissioner in the Saar to see that the 
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operation is translated into practice. Other interpretations 
will be examined when M. Pinay meets Dr Adenauer after 
ratification is completed. 


French Pact with Herr Hoffmann 


tr would have helped Western European Union if the 

French, having secured an extraordinarily favourable 
agreement on the Saar, had now given plain proof that they 
would interpret its vaguer clauses generously. But the 
latest positive moves from Paris and Saarbriicken seem to 
show that M. Pinay’s good intentions do not go so far. 
Admittedly the government has had to play up to the Senate 
during the ratification debate ; but, after negotiations in 
Paris with the Saar premier, Herr Hoffmann, it has pub- 
lished the outline of a new Franco-Saarland convention, 
which makes bad reading in Bonn. The clauses in the 
draft Saar Statute which offered the Saarlanders and the 
Germans the hope of freer exchange of goods were 
ambiguous and obviously left loopholes for the French 
to keep the Saarland tightly in their control. They have 
now been clarified bilaterally between Herr Hoffmann and 
Paris, behind the backs of the Germans, and before the 
Statute is in force. And the provisions that have been 
made public seem to show that the French economic grip 
on the Saar has been-reaffirmed, though some concessions 


have been made to Herr Hoffmann, and some imports from * 


Germany may be increased. 

Herr Hoffmann was anxious to have the pact settled 
and to secure greater advantages from the French with 
which to face the plebiscite and elections which take place 
after the Statute comes into force. He is said to have 
been stung by Dr Adenauer’s argument in the Bundestag, 
that the Statute was the only chance of preventing the cule 
of Herr Hoffmann and M. Grandval, the French High 
Commissioner, from being perpetuated. Last week he 
threw anether spanner into the creaking works. His party 
in the Saarbriicken government demanded that there must 
be a definitive interpretation of the whole Statute or it will 
not be accepted. In Bonn this démarche is thought to 
have had M. Grandval’s approval. It can hardly be a help 
in smoothing out the existing difficulties. 


Perplexing Wrexham 


T was obvious that Labour would hold its seat in the by- 
I election among the miners and steelworkers of Wrexham, 
where memories of the depressed 1930s bite very deep. It 
was expected that the Welsh Nationalist would increase his 
share of the poll ; Nationalists usually do fairly well in safe 
Labour seats at by-elections, when the choice of a govern- 
ment is not at stake. But the pattern of voting at Wrexham, 
on the day after Mr Bevan was driven out of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, will have come as a mild shock to 
those Conservative optimists who have supposed that 
winning the approaching general election will be as easy 
as falling off King Log. 
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Compared with the general election of 1951, the Welsh 
Nationalist increased his share of the poll by just under 
7.7 per cent, of which a full 4 per cent was won from the 
Conservative and just under 3.7 per cent from Labour. The 
Nationalist was of the fairly extreme type, whose candidature 
would normally have been expected to draw more votes away 
from Labour than from the Tories. Nobody knew wheth« 
the Labour candidate was a Bevanite or not ; he told qu 
tioners that his private opinions about an internal party 
quarrel were none of their business. After these replies— 
illogically certainly, typically just possibly—he not on!; 
won the by-election, but can justly claim to have gained 
fractional swing to the left. 


mt 


be 


War on the Unborn 


T was entirely proper that the House of Commons should 
debate the genetic dangers of continued trials with 
thermonuclear bombs. But the outcome was not very 
illuminating, notwithstanding the self-congratulatory re- 
marks of members on the non-party spirit displayed. If 
there is one thing worse than the disagreement of experts, 
it is the disagreement of laymen quoting experts on a scien- 
tific matter. Unless the Minister of Health, simply by virtue 
of his office and access to official scientists, is held to be 
the best authority, the man or woman in search of informa- 
tion comes out of the arguments where he or she went in. 
Nobody knows how unhealthy is the increase in radio- 
activity in the atmosphere; the Government hopes that it 
will be able to find out. There is every reason to expedite 
research, if that is possible. As was pointed out at the end 
of the debate, discussion centred upon the increase in 
radioactivity caused by 65 explosions in the last ten years. 
But presumably the hydrogen bomb explosions of the last 
eighteen months are by far the largest contributors. The 
question is: if atomic war is avoided, but three or four 
hydrogen bombs are let off yearly for the next ten years, 
will the further increase in radioactivity have the disastrous 
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-fects on human stock that the more pessimistic scientists 
ay they will ? It is an ironic thought that—even in testing 
‘he deterrent which will, it is hoped, prevent hot war 
| creaking out—the powers may be able to destroy themselves 
.t the same over a longer period (solving the population 
s-oblem en route for those who worry so much about it). 
Che only constructive proposal that arose from the debate 
-4s Mr Nigel Birch’s undertaking to give favourable con- 
ration to the publication of a white paper containing an 
ependent report by British scientists. The Opposition’s 
-uest for a conference of scientists to which the Russians 
1uld be asked to send some of theirs was turned down 
the grounds that it would queer the pitch for the forth- 
ing conference on peaceful uses of atomic energy, and 
: Russian scientists would not be impartial in any event. 
umably that goes for the Russian scientists who are 
ing to the other conference. Neither objection seems 
y sensible. The real problem for the Russian scientists, 
irently, would be to dress up in scientific language for 
tern consumption the morale-shaking view that atomic 
pons promise to destroy mankind, and use the same 
in Russia to strengthen morale by proving that Com- 
sm would survive radioactivity even to the third and 
rth generation. On balance, it would seem not unhelpful 
est Russian powers of scientific doublespeak. 


Guns in North Africa 


~, URING last week’s debate on the French Finance Bill 
D the Prime Minister, M. Edgar Faure, made the point 
that a third of France’s security forces (forces de Pordre) 
was now busy in North Africa. He might well have said 
“in Algeria and Morocco,” for it is in those two territories 
that insecurity is greatest and depression weighs most 
heavily on the minds of all reasonable men. 

In Algeria, physical unrest prevails only in limited areas 

hiefly in and around the Berber district of the Aurés 
ntains where, whenever winter weather has permitted, 
military operations against rebels have been in process 
since November. This week the Faure cabinet has decreed 
a ‘state of urgency” for the whole territory, with powers 
to limit it to certain areas—a step less drastic than a “ state 
ergency,” but which legitimises control over move- 
irom place to place, and trial by military court for a 
st of crimes. The object of the decree is to prevent 
W rs and recruits from joining the Aurés rebels. Maybe 
their ravages can be localised, but there is no localising the 
| wave of depression that has set in. All Moslems 
ang st liberal Frenchmen are worried at the growing 
vol of evidence that, no matter how great Paris’s will 
ement a policy of equal opportunity for all French 
citi irrespective of religion or race, actual progress 
is avs baulked by the feudal French diehards, who own 
the lo | press and control enough votes in Paris to prevent 
any suostantial changes in Algeria. 

In the cities of Morocco, and Casablanca in particular, 
4sim:.ar degree of depression is discernible, but it is accom- 
panied by a much greater degree of physical insecurity. 
As at one time in Chicago, gunmen are registering kills at 
the rate of about three a day. Moroccans are firing not 
Only on Frenchmen, but on Moroccans loyal to France ; 
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and now French killers are bumping off French policemen 
who try to curb black-and-tan French activities and are 
waging a war by tract, and threatening tract at that, upon 
Frenchmen of moderation. Their targets, as set out in 
their pamphlets, include the men who run the liberal 
newspaper Maroc Presse, and those who dare to belong 
to unmuzzled groups such as the Conscience Frangaise. 
The Resident General, M. Lacoste, has proclaimed that 
this terrorisation must cease before “ reforms ” can be set on 
foot ; but, so long as reforms remain promises, what incen- 
tive is there to stop shooting ? This vicious circle, familiar 
enough in dependencies today, is exacerbated by partisan- 
ship, both in Morocco and in Paris, over the Sultan and the 
ex-Sultan. Compared with France’s problem in Morocco, 
that in Tunisia (described in an article on page 1097) is 
simplicity itself. 


New Look for Gatt 


HERE is ample evidence in the White Paper released 

last Monday of the labours, the conflicts and the com- 
promises, which kept several hundred officials from 34 
countries in Geneva from late October until early March 
for the ninth session of Gatt. The changes which it dis- 
closes in the old Gatt agreement (summarised on page 1101) 
are generally in the direction of bringing the code of rules 
governing tariff and trade matters into line with actual 
practice. Thus it will henceforth be easier to make many 
countries, notably the United States, live up to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law. The other chief 
novelty is the greater latitude in tariffs and trade restric- 
tions now available under article 18 to underdeveloped 
countries and, to a lesser degree, developing countries, such 
as Australia. As against these improvements, there has 
been little tightening up of the rules on the use of artificial 
restrictions by countries in balance-of-payments difficulties, 


_-*s the British delegation had originally proposed. Another 


disappointment is the comparative mildness of the provi- 
sions that have been added to Article 16, dealing with 
export subsidies. 

The greater flexibility of the new Agreement and the 
increased numbers. of escape clauses should be counter- 
balanced, however, by the emphasis on consultation in the 
revised version. Besides the creation of a permanent institu- 
tion in the new OTC (Organisation for Trade Co-operation), 
which should ensure greater continuity and co-operation, 
there are a number of new clauses in the Agreement which 
oblige the contracting parties to consult either in advance 
or, if not, at some subsequent date, when resorting to 
certain specified actions. In addition to this, provision is 
now made for annual and biennial reviews by the OTC 
of the use being made of trade restrictions. Another gain 
is the greater stability of tariffs, which should result from 
the mandatory binding of tariffs for three-yearly periods 
and the written obligation to hold further multilateral 
negotiations from time to time. But there is no denying 
that the new Agreement is less “ tight” than its predecessor; 
its success depends now more than ever on the loyal co- 
operation of its signatories. A good omen, therefore, is 
that the Americans were the first to sign. But the price 
that their partners in Gatt were willing to pay to secure it 
—American agricultural protection—will be money down 
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the drain if Congress, which still has the last word on the 
so-called organisational provisions including the setting up 
of the OTC, refuses to ratify the Agreement itself. 


Mistakes in the Copyright Bill 


HE Government’s new Copyright Bill faithfully follows 
- some of the recommendations of the Board of Trade 
committee that reported two and a half years ago. A com- 
prehensive Bill, presumably covering the committee’s other 
recommendations, is being drafted. 

The first purpose of the present interim measure is 
to enable Britain to participate in two international con- 
ventions which the Government has signed. They are 
conventions of very differing value. One of them, the 
Universal Copyright Convention of 1952, sponsored by 
Unesco, has been warmly welcomed in this country because 
it is the first international copyright convention to be 
ratified by the United States. Hitherto, British copyright 
owners have been unable to obtain full copyright pro- 
tection for a book sold in America unless it is not only 
registered there, but printed from type set up there. The 
Americans have at last agreed to remove this restriction— 
which has always been peculiar to them—in favour of those 
countries that ratify the Unesco convention. There must be 
much more doubt, however, about the Government’s deci- 
sion to ratify the Brussels revision (made in 1948) of the 
Berne Convention. At the moment the general period of 
copyright in Britain runs for fifty years after an author’s 
death ; but any publisher can publish a book in the last 
twenty-five years of this period by paying the copyright 
owner royalties of 10 per cent—and many cheap issues have 
been brought out under this system. The Government can, 
however, accede to the Brussels revision only by revoking 
this provision of the Copyright Act of 1911 and thus giving 
the copyright owner an unqualified protection for fifty years 
after the author’s death. This may well prevent a cheap 
edition of any works of Bernard Shaw from being published 
until the year 2000. 

The other, and even more questionable, feature of the 
Bill is that the Government is setting up a new form of 
copyright. It is giving the BBC and the Independent 
Television Authority an exhibitor’s right in anything tele- 
vised, which means that the two bodies can charge a 
licence fee to third parties that give a public showing of 
the programme. The purpose of this provision is to enable 
the BBC and the ITA to obtain some revenue to com- 
pensate promoters of sporting events who allow matches 
and races to be televised. But it means, as Opposition 
speakers in the Lords debate were quick to point out, that 
boarding house and hotel keepers who provide “ television 
in the lounge ” as an amenity for their guests will infringe 
the copyright if they do not obtain a licence. The Bill is 
also bound to strengthen the position of the actors’ and 
musicians’ unions, who will use their bargaining powers 
with the BBC to compel it to refuse a licence to a hotel—or 
village hall—that could in their view employ live enter- 
tainers or musicians. Copyright protection for an original 
work is one thing. But in the case of mechanical reproduc- 
tion of these works, such as gramophone records, it has 
already gone too far, and the Government’s proposal would 
extend it beyond all reason. 
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The, Lonely Old 


LD age has always been a problem—mainly for the old. 
O but partly for the young. The increase in longevity 
and the decline in the size of the family are now prodiic- 
ing more old people than the young have tolerance and 
chimney-corners for. Lord Beveridge rightly emphasise 
this aspect of the problem in the House of Lords this wee - 
and as the number of people of pensionable age rises frow 
the 7 million of to-day to the 93 million of 1979, the problem 
will become more noticeable. It is not, or it need not be. 
solely an economic problem ; the difficulty is that the c 
of certain things which they vitally need—personal services 
in particular — is likely to rise faster than the cost o! 
nourishing food, heat and light, entertainment or even suit- 
able accommodation which can be truly dignified with the 
title of “ home.” 

Here and now, there is the real difficulty of 14 million 
pensioners who need national assistance ; there is also the 
problem of rising prices. But the future of old age is more 
accurately summed up in the figure which Lord Beveridge 
gave of one million elderly people living by themselves—1 in 
7 of the old. This proportion will tend to increase, and the 
problem will be to enable the old to live by themselves and 
look after each other, up to the point where hospital care is 
needed. Even now, Lord Beveridge indicated that, while 
there are 7 million old people, there are only 30,000 whole 
time and part time home helps, which is far short of the pro- 
portion of old people who need them. His suggestion of 
“half way homes ”—-arrangements for the elderly and frail 
that would fall short of full hospital care—is already being 
explored by voluntary effort ; and a recent circular from the 
Ministry of Health to local welfare authorities emphasised 
the importance of homes for the infirm among the many 
residential homes for the old that are being provided, and 
asked them to encourage old people to bring in their own 
furniture with them. 

It is obvious that the amount of manpower that can be 
diverted to the care of the aged is limited. One way of miti- 
gating the problem is to enable the old to work longer them- 
selves. The other must be so to organise the physical envir- 
onment of retirement that what help there is can be mad 
to go further. Lord Beveridge suggested that there was go 
business here for the insurance industry. But an increa 
population of old people, preserved by an ever more efficien 
science of medicine, must face the fact that the real scarcity 
may lie not in drugs or diets or hospital beds but in people 
to lift and carry. More will be heard of this problem—and 
of the growing actuarial risk to the elderly of death by 
neglect. 
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Sweden’s Lifeline to the West 


F all the neutrals, Sweden follows perhaps the 
O straightest and narrowest path in its foreign p icy: 
Some embarrassing questions, however, are rais' i Tor 
Swedes by the scheme tocreate closer economic links 
between central Sweden and the Norwegian port of 
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ici oil is but one of many curious commodities to be 
ved on the list of Britain’s imports from Brazil. Its uses 

re perhaps less exotic than its name suggests, for the oil from 
nut of the babacu palm is one of the raw materials from 
ch soap and certain foodstuffs can be made. Although 
it is not among the most important products of Latin 
erica, you will find babacu mentioned in the commodity 
ket reports in the Fortnightly Review, published by the 


Bank of London and South America. 


[his publication is an invaluable guide for all who wish 
ter Latin American markets, whether as buyers or as 

rs, for it summarizes the latest reports on trading trends, 
import regulations and exchange control, received from our 
branches in South and Central America. We shall be 


glad to send you a specimen copy, on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEA 


‘D OFFICE: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
ee MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 


iks BRADFORD: IG SUNBRIDGE ROAD 


114-116 Park Street, London, W.1 


es 


SHREDS OF EVIDENCE... 


But evidence of what ? Some happen- 
ing, back in geological time, left behind 
this strange material, with its long, thin, 
hairlike fibres; but, so far, the fibres 
have kept their secret. Their present 
usefulness, however—a usefulness which 
springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There 
is scarcely a branch of industry which 
does not make use of Asbestos in one 
form or another, either for its remark- 
able resistance to heat, or for its other 
highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, 
we suggest, is a material well worth 
looking into. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Telephone : GROsvenor 6022 
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AIRCRAFT v SUBMARINE 


N THE EARLY YEARS of the last war the submarine demonstrated its power: the 
] attrition of supply fleets was enormous. Yet whilst the necessity to keep our 
sea lanes of supply open remains as vital today as ever, by modern standards the 
last-war submarines were slow, short-ranged and fought with crude weapons. 
Ocean going submarines today displace some 1,500 tons, have crossed the 
Atlantic and Pacific without surfacing and are capable of speeds in excess of 
20 knots whilst submerged. They can dive to greater depths in a shorter time, and 
carry acoustic and sinuous trajectory long-range torpedoes and various novel 
offensive and defensive homing weapons, some of which may be released whilst 
submerged, rise to the surface, take to the air and home onto an attacking aircraft 
with the speed of a shell. 

But comparably with the advance of submarine development, the effectiveness 
of anti-submarine aircraft has also-greatly improved since the war. Modern centi- 
metric radar can get an echo from the body of a submarine’s snorkel breathing 
tube, small though it is. Magnetic airborne detection equipment can discern the 
presence of a submerged submarine from the local change its hull makes to the 
earth’s magnetic field. The sonobuoy is a float that catt be dropped from the air 
and when it reaches the surface it lowers a microphone and listens. The trans- 
mitted recordings from a battery of sonobuoys dropped near the submarine can be 
used to plot its under-water track. Another detection method of particular use 
with helicopters is Dipping Asdic. Once the speed and heading are known the 
submarine can be attacked from the air using a number of different types of pro- 
jectile. One method is to lay down a barrage of small mines which sink and 
explode on contact. Any one that touches the hull can blow a hole in it big enough 
to be fatal. Depth charges can be used. There is.also a type of guided weapon that 
can both fly and propel itself under-water to find its way to the submarine by the 
shortest air and sea route. The electronic guidance system in missiles from the 
submarine that rise up out of the sea to attack the aircraft can be jammed from 
the air or if they use a proximity fuse the mechanism can be pre-detonated 
harmlessly. 

There are three classes of anti-submarine aircraft: (i) the long range landplane 
able to span the Atlantic from bases on either side; (ii) the carrier-based patrol 
aircraft for certain remote areas in the Pacific and for standing patrols over con- 
voys; and (iii) the medium or large sized helicopter operating from merchant 
ships or naval escort vessels. At Bristol we are concerned with the first and last of 
these categories: a maritime reconnaissance version of our Britannia airliner is 
being built for the Royal Canadian Air Force by Canadair Limited in Montreal, 
and we have a large production programme for twin-engined twin-rotor helicop- 
ters capable of carrying the various special detection equipment and offensive 
weapons required for modern anti-submarine warfare. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Trondheim. Committees of experts appointed by each 
sovernment have just reported in favour of three projects, 
and it is thought that by the summer or autumn the Swedish 
Riksdag will have given its approval in principle and that the 
frst funds will have been allotted. The Norwegian parlia- 
ment is not expected to cause any delay. It is proposed to 
build a good road, at a cost of nearly £2 million, over the 
mountains between Trondheim and the Swedish province 
of Jamtland ; to cut the tariffs on traffic carried over the 
existing railway ; and—most important of all—to construct 
, harbour for tankers in Trondheim fiord, complete with oil 
storage tanks built into the mountainside, which would be 
owned and run by a Swedish company. Once approval is 
riven, the work will take about three years to complete. 
[here are good economic arguments behind the plan. It 
will mean lower transport costs for industry in central and 
northern Sweden, and will revive the historic link between 
Jamtland and central Norway. But the Swedes admit that 
one of their main motives is to provide themselves with a 
safer supply line for 
their vital imports, 
especially oil, in 
case of war. 
Sweden’s own ports 
along the Kattegat 
in the south-west 
are very vulnerable 
to blockade, mine- 
laying and atomic 
attack; Trondheim 
fiord stands a much Se: ( ; } 
better chance of ogre 


Trondheim ¢*7 & 
staying open to JAMTLAND 
shipping. por a 


i 
If a war S — 
comes—in which sszases Proposed road, 


Norway, as a 

member of Nato, will almost certainly be involved— 
the Swedes will have to take some delicate decisions. 
[t is already being suggested in Sweden that escorts will 
have to be provided for Swedish ships using Trond- 
heim harbour. And what of the protection of Swedish 
installations along Trondheim fiord—and of the oil pipeline 
over the frontier which, though not one of the present 
recommendations, is still under consideration and may be 
built later ? The Swedes reject any suggestion that they 
are compromising their neutrality, and no doubt they will 
make this clear to Mr Gromyko ; but if they put so much 
value on this lifeline to the West they are bound to consider 
what steps they might have to take to keep it secure. 


ane 


Mr Hatoyama Slows Down 


A NG the several particularly interesting aspects of the 
_ Afro-Asian conference in Bandoeng during April will 
be the fact that the new Japan will be making something of 
adebut. After some hesitation, Mr Hatoyama accepted the 
mv:tation On behalf of his country shortly before the recent 
erections. 


And now that he has been re-elected prime 
—in the Diet a week ago—it will be for him and 
his new cabinet to decide on the line that Japan will follow 
in Bandoeng. What this will be is not yet clear. But two 


Minister 
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pointers suggest that it may not be as favourable to the 
Communists as at one time seemed probable. The first is 
that Mr Shigemitsu has been reappointed foreign minister, 
in spite of his many reservations about the interest Mr 
Hatoyama has lately shown in closer dealings with China 
and Russia. The second is that one of the new government’s 
first acts has been to arrange to. send a special envoy to 
Washington to reassure the United States on Japanese aims. 
Although Mr Hatoyama won a striking electoral victory 
by appealing to Japanese desires for more normal relations 
with the mainland, he appears to have been less successful 
in the Diet. There he has failed to draw the Liberals 
into partnership with him, and he is opposed by a formidable 
combination of Liberals and Socialists. This makes his 
position much less secure than had generally been expected, 
and he failed in fact to prevent the election of a Liberal as 
Speaker, with a Socialist as Vice-Speaker. The conse- 
quences for Japanese foreign policy may be mixed, but they 
are unlikely to be wholly bad. In so far as the Hatoyama 
government is now in no position to pursue too dramatic 
a line abroad, there will be a tendency to revert to something 
akin to the well-established relationship with the United 
States. If so, the Japanese role at Bandoeng, whether by 
design or not, may well be to act as the major interpreter 
of American views in Asia. And, while this by no means 
rules out any steps towards a peace treaty with Russia and 
China, it does accord with the essential facts of Japan’s 
position as well as the genuine needs of Asian politics. 


Young Technicians 


HE headmasters of secondary technical schools, who 
ogee held their annual conference, represent only 
a small fraction of state secondary education. There are 
only 300 of these schools with 90,000 pupils, or about 
one in twenty of those in the secondary schools. But it 
is an important fraction, as the headmasters could justly 
claim, at a time when industry is crying out for good 
technicians and technologists. 

The technical schools could ease the shortage of tech- 
nical graduates in two ways. One would be by actuaily 
producing them—although this is a task for the future, 
since only a few technical school pupils at present go to 
universities. The other way would be by making it pos- 
sible to use graduate technologists and scientists more 
economically. At the best technical schools the abler pupils 
usually pass on to a technical college, equip themselves with 
a Higher National Certificate and go into industry as tech- 
nicians. If employers are to economise in the use of scien- 
tists (as the Federation of British Industries recently asked 
them to do) they must employ good technicians in some 
of the jobs hitherto done by graduates. 

In order to play their full part in this process, the 
technical schools need to develop in both quantity and 
quality. The quantity is being increased by 85 new 


schools built, building or planned. The need for them 
is not evenly spread. Boys’ technical schools require some 
flourishing industry to which they can be linked, and a 
large catchment area, so that a big school population can 
make it worthwhile to install expensive machinery and to 
employ highly skilled staff. The need for better quality 
Some technical schools 


also varies from place to place. 
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aim at nothing higher than, say, a builder’s foreman, while 
others already give excellent courses in various kinds of 
engineering. The key to better quality lies partly in equip- 
ment, but chiefly in selection at the age of eleven. Over 
half the children in these schools were transferred, 
usually from modern schools, at the age of thirteen. If 
more technical schools are to develop sixth forms they must 
have children who are bright enough to have done well at a 
grammar school, yet also show talents of a practical kind: 
And if they are to attract such children they must convince 
parents that, in addition to vocational opportunities, they 
also offer a sound, general education. 


Prince of His Church 


HE fight between the Vatican and Cardinal Segura, the 

Archbishop of Seville, is moving into the open. Early 
last November the Vatican appointed Msgr Bueno y Mon- 
real-to be Coadjutor to Cardinal Segura, with the right of 
succession. The Vatican had hoped that Cardinal Segura 
would relinquish his. administrative powers and retire to a 
monastery.. But in true Renaissance style the prelate has 
refused to budge, and he now appears to be involved in a 
violent pamphleteering campaign against members of the 
Holy See and a former Papal Nuncio to Spain. Supporters 
of Cardinal Segura, among them the celebrated Countess 
Ibarra, claim that the Archbishop has been the victim of 
Roman intrigue, and that he is perfectly qualified to carry 
on his diocesan duties. True. he is seventy-three, but 
“ what matters 73 for those who belong to the venerable 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN THOUSANDS 
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College of Cardinals! The Holy Father is nearing 80 and 
Cardinal Tedescheni is already of that age.” 

Behind these developments lies a long feud betw: 
Cardinal Segura and the rest of the world. Although 
was exiled by the Republicans, he has also constantly sn‘; 
at the Franco regime. He finds its programme of so. 
reform inadequate and dangerously secular. He sees in 
Madrid-Washington pact the re-admittance into Spain 
heresy and irreligion. And as Archbishop of Seville, ; 
holiest of Spanish cities, he regards the presence of Protes;2» 
chaplains on Spanish soil as intolerable. It is not 
certain whether Cardinal Segura favours the restoration | 
a monarchy based on the removal of the legitimate claimay. 
Don Juan, and on the moulding of young Don Carlos in «) 
image of the Franco state. 

For a long time the Vatican remained strictly neutral, a 
sought to balance liberal elements in the Spanish Chu: 
particularly Msge Herrera of Malaga, against Cardin:! 
Segura. But last year it chose to support General Fra: 
against the Cardinal’s extremism. In particular, it p: 
mised to place the See of Seville in more docile hands, 
There may be a good deal more ecclesiastical acrimony 
before that promise is carried out. 


ME ee ee 


Russian Trade in Reverse 


EVERAL million pounds worth of last year’s Soviet orde: 
with British firms now look like falling through as a 

result of a sudden unexplained shift in Russian bu 
policy. In some cases definite orders have been cancelled, 
the Russians submitting voluntarily to the penalties stipu- 
lated in the agreements ; in others the Soviet authorities have 
announced their intention of not taking up orders covered 
by letters of intent ; and there are a few instances where 
the position is unclear and the firms concerned are still seck- 
ing clarification from Moscow. This blow to British ex- 
porters will particularly affect those firms which had tooled 
up in special anticipation of the Russian orders continuing 

The main reason for the cancellations is probably t 
found in the internal changes inside the Soviet Union it 
Most of the abandoned orders are for consumer good 
for machinery used in consumer goods industries, and it 
may be assumed that, with the switch-back to 
industry, the departments responsible have had 
foreign exchange budgets trimmed. On the 0! 
hand, the recent adverse trend of the Soviet b 
balance of payments with the outside world 
sooner or later have necessitated further sales of gold 
way. And the Russians, with the support of their fa: 
apologists abroad, will now no doubt try to make the dest 
of a bad job by foisting the blame for their action on we: 
policies in general, including the London and Paris Ag 
ments on German rearmament. 

The episode is remarkable, nevertheless, in that the 
Russians have apparently been willing to smirch wha! 12s 
hitherto been an almost spotless trading reputation. nce 
a contract has been signed they have normally been scru- 
pulous in sticking to it, at least in dealing with British firms. 
It is ironical, moreover, that this reversal of policy comes | 
at the very moment when the Russian delegate at the current 
meeting of the Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva 
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been putting all the blame for the relatively low level 


East-West trade on the West’s controls on strategic 


rts 
ito. 


The incident underlines the fact that business 


Communist countries always involves a special risk. 


japan Looks for Communist Trade 


na’s election success, 


w drive to increase Japan’s trade with China and 


Soviet Union is a certain outcome of Mr 
During the campaign both 


Minister and, in a lesser key, his Foreign 


Mr Shigemitsu, harped on the theme of trade 
reby won the support of powerful business interests 
nt to see a more vigorous approach to this problem. 
‘ Tokyo has given official support to a private trade 


: to Peking, and preparations are in hand for a return 


the near future by a Communist trade delegation. 
1s desire to widen its economic contacts with its 
inist neighbours is understandable. 


The loss of 


; and important sources of supply on the mainland 


n a crippling blow to the Japanese economy. But 


nlikely that, in present circumstances or indeed in 


‘bable future circumstances, trade between Japan 
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growing population have absorbed practically all the 
former surpluses of coal and iron, together with the agri- 
cultural products that used to be exported to Japan. On 
the other, Peking’s planners show no enthusiasm for Japan’s 
consumer goods. They would like to buy capital gqods, 
but the Japanese are bound by their international obliga- 
tions in COCOM (the committee co-ordinating the control 
of strategic exports) to limit the export of certain strategic 
machines and materials. 

In- spite of the obvious limitations of China’s foreign 
buying power, pressure has been mounting in Japan to 
secure a further relaxation of the embargo. This move has 
been encouraged by the Communist-inspired Council for 
the Promotion of International Trade (CPIT), which was 
set up in Moscow after the Economic Conference there in 
1952 and has branches all over the world. Recently the 
British Embassy in Tokyo was forced to issue a firm denial 
of a misleading statement concerning the operations of ° 
COCOM put out by an official of the British branch of this 
organisation, who used the occasion of his visit to Japan to 
sow mischief. It is not surprising, therefore, that American 
officials in Japan are unhappy about the exaggerated atten- 
tion the new Japanese government is giving to increasing 
trade with Communist countries, and about the encourage- 
ment it is receiving from Communist-inspired organisations 
in the West through the CPIT. The Chinese will certainly 
do all they can to exploit Japanese desires in their own 


Se ere nee 
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fhe Done Thing 


; kindly notice of my book, 
ial Foundations of Wage 
your issue of March rgth, 
ewer appears at one point to 
id my proposals. The mis- 
1 one way flattering, since it 
‘m to imply my identification, 
th the late George Bernard 
least with the intelligent 
woman to whom Shaw addressed his 
plat complete equality of income. 
But mistake it is, 
Your reviewer takes me to task for 
. myself “ what a truly equali- 
clety—a {14-a-week-average- 
-and-maximum-in-one society 
1€ Wi ictually be like.” I have not 
as dons because neither in this book 
: nor at ere else have I suggested that 
’ qua . policies should be carried to 
If your reviewer will be 
sh to turn to page 177 of my 
es 00 will find a formula which I 
nt ae ted as illustrative of the kind 
- “! Wage policy which seems to me desir- 


- mainland could approach its prewar levels. On 
hand, China’s industrialisation drive, its closer 
nic links with the Soviet Union, and its own rapidly 


Letters to the Editor 


interest. 





able at the present time. 
follows : 


It reads as 


priority to all advances in the under £8 

a week class ; increases in, say, the £800- 

£1,000 a year range normally to be 

tapered ; further tapering above £2,500 ; 
no advances over £5,000. 

This formula could not ever produce 
equality in the region of £14 a week. 
It might, I suppose, if carried to its 
ultimate mathematical conclusion even- 
tually result in levelling everyone up to 
£5,000 per annum if that is the standstill 
figure, and everything below comes up 
at varying rates! But that possibility 
is too remote to be worth discussing. 
In any case, as I have said in their 
context, the figures are purely illustra- 
tive and not to be interpreted rigidly. 
The substantial issue is whether we 
wish to increase or to diminish present 
inequalities. The scale of these differ- 
ences being what it is, we could follow 
the second course a very long way with- 
out risk of fetching up in a Shavian 
Utopia —Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.6 BARBARA WOOTTON 





If Mr Hatoyama is determined to sup with the 


devil, he should take care to provide himself with a long 
spoon. 


Negotiating from Sense 


Sir—Your conclusion (February 26th) 
is that the Communists’ objective is 
nothing less than “domination of a 
Eurasia uncluttered by American pre- 
sence or American power.” As against 
this, the Western Alliance might put as 
its objective a Eurasia uncluttered— 
outside the boundaries of pre-1939 
Soviet Russia—by Russian presence or 
Russian power. To state these objec- 
tives is to admit that there can be no 
solution except by war. We must there- 
fore find a compromise which is accept- 
able to both sides. 


It is essential to begin by com- 
promising on small points or, shall we 
say, in this case, over a small area. 
Let us take a line drawn north and south 
through Berlin at the “waist” of 
Europe, with the western salient of 
Czechoslovakia compensated by a similar 
eastern salient for the western zones of 
Austria (roughly equivalent to the Iron 
Curtain boundary) as a point of depar- 
ture, not because it is ideal but because 
it is mear the reality of the situation. 
Would it not be possible, borrowing a 
term from the not-so-distant past, to 
create a “cordon sanitaire” of a given 
width—say a few hundred miles—on 
either side of this line, inside which there 
would be no Soviet Russian nor Anglo- 
American military installations except 
radar and local defence? Inside this 
area of agreed strengths and equipment, 
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and here is the sine gua non of the 
thought, an attempt could be made to 
practise mutual inspection and control 
of armaments. 


It will be said that this would be 
valueless in itself because aggression can 
originate and a blow can be delivered 
at vast distances nowadays. My reply 
is that the principal value of this pro- 
posal would be as a testing ground of 
the possibility and practicability of 
mutual supervision and inspection which 
we are rightly so anxious to enforce, 
and its secondary value would be to 
make the possibility of surprise attack, 
at least by conventional armaments, just 
that much more remote.—Yours faith- 
fully, JOHN ALEXANDER 


Rome 


Price Maintenance 


Str—Mr Brooks asserts that trade asso- 
ciations do not maintain prices so high 
to cover the least efficient traders. 
If this is so, maintained prices afford 
no protection against competition, and 
he must explain why traders are so 
foolish as to pay subscriptions to trade 
associations. Why, too, he may be asked, 
are small traders—on the whole less 
efficient, as your own study of the 
Census shows—always more vocal in 
these bodies than large ones ? 


Frankly, it is not possible to believe 
Mr Brooks, nor even to guess on what 
kind of evidence he could base so wide 
an assertion. Perhaps he means only 
that the high costs of the ‘least efficient 
trader of all are—for very shame—not 
taken into account ? This may well be, 
but what about the average firm ? 
Surely the whole raison d’étre of trade 
associations is to protect the average 
from the best. It is both easy and 
proper to define “least efficient” as 
including “averagely efficient.”"—Yours 
faithfully, 


New College, Oxford 


as 


P. J. D. WiLes 


Growing Productivity 
of Capital 


Sm—In your commentary upon Mr 
Colin Clark’s broadcast talk on “ The 
Declining Importance of Capital,” you 
accepted his view that as industrialisa- 
tion proceeds, the marginal efficiency of 
capital resources employed tends to rise 
more than proportionally. You pithily 
expressed your disagreement with his 
inferences by saying “he sometimes 
seems to be standing on his head.” 
However, it is with your agreement 
rather than your disagreements I would 
deal. What makes it possible for the 
marginal efficiency of capital to rise pro- 
gressively as industrialisation proceeds? 
Partly the fact that whereas in the early 
stages invested capital results in 
machines to displace labour-functions, 
in the later stages invested capital results 
in machines to displace machines. In 


the early stages the labour-force per 
unit of capital investment tends to in- 
crease, in the later stages it tends to 
decline, but to become more highly 
specialised. Partly it is this increasing 
specialised skill of the labour-force 
which makes possible increasing output 
with decreased capital investment. Con- 
sider, for instance, a unit of labour- 
power used to operate the waterframe 
in the nineteenth century with a unit 
of labour-power used to operate an 
electronics machine. Or consider the 
respective qualities of the -inventors 
of the waterframe and an electronics 
machine. 

Assuredly the continuous improve- 
ment of the personnel of industry, trade 
and commerce over time is an important 
factor in the rising marginal efficiency 
of capital. For that reason ought not 
the cost of that improvement in terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence to be 
included in the total of national invest- 
ment? Besides the national expendi- 
ture upon education, the cost of the 
health services ought also to be included, 
inasmuch as it cannot be denied that a 
healthy worker is more productive than 
one suffering ill-health. I suggest that 
if the term “investment” is widened 
to include all expenditures that contri- 
bute to the productive efficiency of the 
nation, it will be found that so far from 
declining, it is steadily rising. What is 
undoubtedly declining {relative to out- 
put) is investment for private profit or 
interest.—Yours faithfully, 


Bargoed, Glamorgan J. B. Jones 


Graphs or Tables ? 


Sir—I have long wondered why you 
have fallen for the fashion of presenting 
statistics graphically instead of tabu- 
lating them. You confine this practice, 
it is true, to the lighter and more frivo- 
lous two-thirds of The Economist, but 
even those who explore no further 
scarcely deserve methods of representa- 
tion designed to instruct the semi- 
literate. 


I wanted to note the changes in the 
circulation of some London dailies 
given on p. 892 of your issue of March 
12th. If you had tabulated the figures 
to the nearest thousand (or §0,000) for 
each paper in 1925, 1937 or 1954, in- 
stead of drawing columns of different 
shades, I for one should have got what 
I wanted in a form which to me is far 
clearer. One cannot talk in shaded 
columns; one quotes 
figures, and one likes them to be accu- 
rate, not guesses at the right transla- 
tion. 


I fancy a majority of your readers 
may well feel as I do, and I write this 
letter in the hope of eliciting their views. 
Is what began as an aid to popular 
education now regarded as a decorative 
art existing for its own sake? Is it 
even becoming someone’s vested 
interest ?>—Yours faithfully 


Maidstone W. A. CLaypon 


approximate | 
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Turkey’s Economic 


Troubles 


Sir—It is to be feared that Turkey’s 
economic troubles are fully as great as 
your article of January 22nd indicates. 
The trade deficit has been serious'y 
increased because the cost of Turkic 
products -is- out of: step with world 
values by reason of the’ depreciation of 
the currency and the consequent in- 
creased cost of production. The rest; 

tions on imports now threaten a bre 
down in, psoduction and activity in 
many directions. Wholesale prices and 


the cost of living are getting beyo: 
control, and shortages and hoarding a: 
having a serious effect. 

Turkey has indeed made great strides 
in recent times, but it is questionable 
whether the effort will yield the rewards 
expected as smoothly as was hoped for. 
The great progress made in publi 
works and industry should in the long 
run serve the country’s interests. 

But much material has to be imported 
and it is becoming increasingly evident 
that neither the Turks’ capacity for long 
hours and hard work, nor the wealth 
derived from the soil, richly endowed as 
it is by nature, are great enough to pay 
for so much that the country has not so 
far been able to produce itself and is 
not likely to be able to produce for a 
long time. The roads throughout the 
country now carry immensely increased 
loads. Trucks, buses, cars and tractors 
may now be counted by tens of thou- 
sands where only trains, carts, camels 
and oxen operated before. Moreover, 
public works and industrial enterprises 
must also import virtually all their 
equipment. Until these _ enterprises 
become fully productive the strain on 
the country’s resources must be great. 

Turkey is going through the unprece- 
dented process of intensive modernisa- 
tion, but only time will tell whether all 
has been wisely conceived and timed 
to achieve the calculated end without 
too much difficulty and the sacrifices 
and hardships which now loom ahead. 
—Yours faithfully, 


E. H. Giraup 
Izmir, Turkey 


Paying for Brains 


Sir—Two American firms advertised in 
your issue of March sth for qualified 
and experienced Englishmen to go and 
work in America: one firm wants several 
electronics engineers, the other a market 
research executive. 

The payment for brains in this country 
has not kept pace since the war with 
that for organised labour ; behind this 
there seems to have been some vague 
but misguided social purpose. Inter- 
national competition for British brains 
will now restore the balance, and they 
will all emigrate in the process—unless 
British employers are prepared to pay 
brains their worth and to give them 
satisfying scope and conditions.—Y ours 
faithfully, Martin MapDAN 


West Malling, Kent 
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[Examples STARCH IN EXPLOSIVES AND FIREWORKS 


(he word ‘Cornflour’—coined by Brown & Polson in 1854 

; more readily associated with culinary than with mili- 
ary arts. Starch is, nevertheless, used in many ways by 
manufacturers of explosives. Starch nitrate, for instance, 
d has been used as an active ingredient in demolition charges. 
: More important is the wide use of starch itself as a filler to 
weight to nitroglycerine in dynamite. In fireworks, 
quite apart from the large quantities of dextrine used in the 
paper wrappings, starch is used as a binder for the explosive 
and sparkling materials and also to control the rate of com- 


a bustion. Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial 
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~AN STARCH HELP YOU? 


Vhen you read in these advertise- 
nts how starch products are helping 
other industries you may see new 
ossibilities of turning them to account 
i your own business. We shall be 
glad to discuss them with you. 

















Starch does surprising things 


IN SUCH SURPRISING 
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Division of Brown & Polson, produce all the various forms 
of starch required for the manufacture of explosives ranging 
from dynamite to catherine wheels. 

Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 tons 
of starch products a year: more than 400 different products, 
which are helping more than 80 different industries to reduce 
production costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have 
spent more than 100 years in building up this large and 
varied business. We have learnt alot about the industrial uses 
of starch products, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 


125/130 STRAND, 





LONDON, W.C.32 
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Talk to a Standard owner about his car and you'll quickly understand what IT is. 
He’ll express it in a single word — Confidence. Confidence in Standard products ; 
confidence bred of the knowledge that into each Standard model goes the finest 
materials, unrivalled skill and many years of research and planning to meet exactly 
the needs of the modern motorist. That is why a Standard car has the knack of 
inspiring confidence the moment its owner eases himself into the front seat—a 


confidence that remains and grows with the years. 


i Standard Cars 








THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Square, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 8181 


STANDARD CARS + TRIUMPH CARS + STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES + STANDARD DIESEL ENGINES + FERGUSON TRACTORS 
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Lands of Spices 


rABAN AND SHEBA. 
Wendell Phillips. 
335 pages. 2ls. 


HIS exciting book has two main 
ngredients, the zest of its brash 

1. and the immense interest of the 
ecological discoveries that it 
ibes. 

Wendell Phillips is a young man 
oped with a degree in paleontology, 
experiences ranging from Okinawa 
aris via a bed of polio, a “ basic 
iique of fund raising” that requires 
t-second timing,” and a desire to 
scientific expeditions. Clearly, he 
has tireless energy and the kind of 
) that moves mountains, with (as he 
e point remarks) “ the added essen- 
f meeting and knowing the right 


\ieet Dr Phillips { 
ed an ability to “ speak with speed 
precision” by selling newspapers 
g the depression; at twenty, he 
ed Mr H. G. Wells’s dictum that 
idell, the only way to write is to 
” ; at twenty-six he led an expedi- 
that covered “ the ‘whole of Africa” 
enty-five trucks and twenty-six 

; at twenty-eight, he had popped 
ead round the door of enough rich 
mportant men to beg endowment 

) and kind on setting up the 

rican Foundation for the Study of 
In this resounding name, he 
he four fruitful expeditions that 
ook describes. Its dust cover 
it he is still only 33 ; maybe he 
{ a split-second ago. 

target of the expeditions was a 

of the south Arabian kingdoms 
rospered for about ten centuries 
spice route from Asia to Europe, 

n disappeared. They -flourished 

>, once man had tamed the camel, 
ceived means of keeping Indian 
to the east, and Egyptian ships to 

t of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 

king themselves into. overland 
, middlemen and leviers of toll 

of the most profitable trade 
n the ancient world. They pined 
d after the great discovery, in 
t century B.C., that the Indian 
monsoon blows seasonally in each 

n—a find which led to the build- 

ships big enough to bypass 

n Arabia. The expedition, 

was endowed with archzologists 
entists Of several nationalities 
world renown, aimed at estab- 

a chronology for these little- 

kingdoms and this it first 


At ten, he de- 


fo 3° 2: § 


7 
72 my 





achieved on the site of ancient Timna, 
once the capital of Qataban and now a 
mound in the East Aden protectorate. 
It also found there statues and other 
fragments of great beauty which 
are illustrated in excellent photo- 
graphs. 


Discoveries at Timna took the ex- 
pedition back to within perhaps a cen- 
tury and a half of the reign of the most 
famous of the world’s 
women—the Queen of Sheba. The 
third of the expeditions pursued her to 
her capital at Marib in the inaccessible 
Yemen. Its story there is a sad tale of 
local ignorance and oriental mistrust ; 
the Yemenis reasoned that strangers so 
keen to dig and to take latex impressions 
of inscriptions must be after something 
monetarily valuable. Endlessly, there- 
fore, permissions were revoked, obstacles 
erected, finds confiscated, until finally, 
the expedition had to flee for its life, 
carrying only its cameras and its notes, 
and leaving behind it $200,000 worth of 
equipment, not tO mention great dis- 
coveries semi-excavated and of worth 
only to scholars. These are now, no 
doubt, being mauled by the untrained 
fingers of inquisitive officials and 
ignorant tribesmen. 


Among the merits of the book are 
the excellence of its simple descriptions 
of archzological technique, and its 
capacity for conveying not only the 
excitements but also the anxieties and 
strains of expedition life: 


I know from experience that good rest 
and good sleep are the basic require- 
ments of an expedition in the field, as 
important as good food and water and 
more important than good working con- 
ditions. 

This praiseworthy scale of values marks 
some, though not quite all, of Dr 
Phillips’s views on life; he is much 
better than many westerners at getting 
on with Arabs, but his brusque ways 
round obstacles seem to be anathema to 
many officials of his own nationality. 
Maybe these are too protocolaire, but 
maybe, also, he is too ready to dive 
under their elbow. This weakness has 


‘cost him a failure to get permission to 


dig in Saudi Arabia; he is therefore 
pursuing the spice route eastward to 
Dhofar and Oman. He leaves his reader 
pommelled, panting, and unsure that he 
would care to be tackled by such a 
customer, but rapt in admiration for a 
man who can keep going at such a pace 
and with his head so permanently 
unbowed. 


little-known ; 


From the Government Bookshops 


London Transport 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
appointed to consider what measures 
could be taken by the British 
Transport Commission andthe 
London Transport’ Executive to 
secure greater efficiency or economy. 


5s. (by post 5s. 3d.) 


iron and Steei 
industry 


A special report by the Iron and 
Steel Board on the likely course of 
development in the industry over the 
years 1953 to 1958 (H.C. 49). 


Is. 9d. (by post 1s. 10$d.) 


Customs and Excise 


Forty-fifth Report of the Commis- 
sioners for the year ended 3ist 
March, 1954 (Cmd. 9358). 


7s. (by post Ts. 3d.) 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 ; rs Oxford 
Street, London W.1. (Post Orders : P.O. Box 569 
London S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2; 
39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 3; 109 St. M Street, Cardiff ; Tower 
Lane, Bristol 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 


or through any bookseller. 
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How You Vote 


STRAIGHT FIGHT. 
By R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie. ° 
The Hansard Society. 174 pages. 10s. 6d. 


] ESPITE all the words lavished 
“ upon elections and their prospects 
by politicians and journalists, remark- 
ably little is known about what really 
determines their outcome. Who votes 
for what party? Who changes his 
mind ? Above all, how are political 
conversions made? “ Straight Fight” 
is to be warmly welcomed as the 
first published attempt to analyse in 
detail the influence of a British elec- 
tion campaign on individual voters. 
The authors, lecturers at Bristol Uni- 
versity, interviewed, with the aid of 
their students, 500 randomly chosen 
electors in the constituency of North- 
East@Bristol two weeks before polling 
Gay in 1951 and again after voting. 
With extreme statistical care they have 
set out their findings on how the elec- 
torate divided between the parties in 
terms of age, sex, social class, past voting, 
membership of a trade union, exposure 
to political propaganda, and views on 
major political issues. They have ex- 
amined with especial thoroughness those 
who apparently changed their minds in 
the course of the campaign, or between 
1950 and 1951. 

The main value of their book lies in 
its conscientious documentation of what 
sophisticated agents and observers have 
long :suspected—the ineffectiveness of 
an election campaign. The number of 
genuine converts discovered was almost 
negligible, and neither the personality of 
the candidates nor any single issue—not 
even the “warmonger” theme—seems 
to have had an appreciable effect on the 
outcome, at least in this one fairly 
typical borough constituency. The main 
effect of the campaign apparently lay in 
the hardening of existing prejudices. 
Those few who did “ float” or waver 
between the parties seem to have been 
drawn very evenly from ali groups in 
the electorate. 

Although some of the more technical 
passages may prove heavy going, this 
is an absorbing book for anyone inter- 
ested in politics, either as a humble 
canvasser Or a national’ commentator. 
It is, of course, a pioneer venture. It 
would be interesting to see a great many 
more such studies, even though at times 
they could do no more than confirm 
the obvious, identifying the social com- 
position of each party’s support and 
demonstrating how few open-minded 
electors exist. This study makes plain 
that irrefutable answers to the questions 
“Who votes for whom?” and “Who 
changes his mind?” are within reach. 
But the question “Why?” is still far 
from being solved. Techniques far 

e intricate than any yet developed, 
Biainty than any used in this book, 
would be needed to explain satisfactorily 
why people vote as they do or what 
converts them. But perhaps one should 
rejoice that academic research has not 
yet presented politicians with the key 
to the voter’s heart. 


The Settlers’ Case 


WHITE AFRICANS. 

By J. F. Lipscomb. 

Faber. 172 pages. 12s. 6d. 
OUT OF BARBARISM. 

By C. T. Stoneham. 

Museum Press. 190 pages. 15s. 
KABONGO. 

By R. St. Barbe Baker. 

George Ronald. 127 pages. 10s. 


g hex Kenya settlers have not had a 
very good press since the Mau Mau 
outbreak ; and even before Mau Mau 
they had a reputation—much exagger- 
ated—for being the last and most 
ludicrous backwater of pre-1914 upper- 
and middle-class privilege, sustained by 
immense latifundia worked by black 
labour. Their position is now in grow- 
ing doubt. Their exclusive rights in 
the White Highlands are clearly in for 
reconsideration. So many utterly un- 
reasonable and reactionary statements 
by a small group of settler politicians 
have appeared in the British press that 
the British public is inclined to see them 
as more Blimpish than they are. They 
have every reason to try to put over to 
the British public the central role which 


they really play in Kenya affairs, and. 


the incalculable contribution that they 
have made to its progress in the past. 

Unfortunately, neither Mr Lipscomb 
nor Mr Stoneham finds it possible to do 
this without contrasting the mighty and 
humane achievements of the master- 
race with the backwardness and savagery 
of the African, painted in lurid colours. 
They thus both of them give the fatal 
impression that they dislike and despise 
the African ; they both hint, if they do 
not say, that his lack of cultural progress 
in the past is an indication of his in- 
ability to become civilised in the future. 
-They both insist on the appalling con- 
dition of East Africa under the Arab 
slave-trade before the British took it 
over; Mr Lipscomb devotes much 
attention to the backwardness of African 
cultivation, on which he can, as a white 
farmer, speak with understanding—but, 
again, without sympathy. Against all 
this barbarism, laziness, superstition, 
treachery and sheer inefficiency is set 
the White Tribe, immaculate, capable, 
full of loving-kindness and triumphantly 
successful in making crops grow, trade 
expand and towns rise in the hunting 
grounds of lions. Mr Lipscomb admits 
that the Whites may have a few of the 
less amiable faults; the immigrants of 
recent years are not quite those of 
Kenya’s golden age, when farmers were 
noblemen and gentlemen, officials were 
at least gentlemen, and missionaries, 
though not of course gentlemen, knew 
their place. 

For a serious discussion of how each 
of the three races ‘can contribute its 
special gifts to Kenya’s future, on the 
basis that Africans will inevitably be- 
come more educated, more numerous 
and more aspiring, the reader looks in 
vain. It is continuously implied that 
the African is always wrong, and always 
through his own fault. Neither Mr 
Lipscomb nor Mr Stoneham seems to 
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realise that much is expected of him 
who has much—or else they think that 
the African has already received all any- 
ene could have expected the Whites : 
give him. The eroded land, the Nairo}: 
slum, the fear of the witness to tell th: 
truth lest he die for it—all, all are th: 
fault Of the black man (though, 
course, the Colonial Office and | 
British intelligentsia, often mentioned :: 
Mr Stoneham’s book, have made thing 
worse). Neither Mr Lipscomb nor M; 
Stoneham shows any awareness that, jn 
the span of human history, even Brit: 
culture is a recent achievement and in- 
debted to those that bred it. T) 
African did not invent the wheel ; bu: 
neither did the Kenya settler. Mr S: 
Barbe Baker’s short biography of 
Kikuyu chief puts things more reason- 
ably ; his Africans are barbarous—but 
not culpably so. 

‘This impression of pride mars at an\ 
rate one very useful book. For M: 
Lipscomb has much of importance 
say about Kenya agriculture, both white 
and black. It is a pity that settlers in 
general were not so interested in 
African agricultural problems before 
Mau Mau as was Mr Lipscomb. Bur at 
least it is a good thing that some 
Kenyans are now thinking systematica!! 
about the practical problems of living 
with 5} million Africans. For in the 
end only they can show whether a white 
community can exist alongside Africans 
and Asians in the tropics. A sense o! 
their own worth is necessary, but it 
need not be entirely divorced from ; 
sense of humility and service. Is it to 
be said of the white settlers that they 
brought the tractor and rust-resisting 
wheat to Kenya, but left noblesse oblige 
behind them in Wiltshire or Wimbie- 
don ? 


Spain in Sharp Colours 


A STRANGER IN SPAIN. 
By H. V. Morton. 


Methuen. 384 pages. 18s. 


BB eee never quite knows what one is 
going to come across next in this 
book. On one page it may be a gay 
and amusing description of the vicissi- 
tudes encountered while travelling in 4 
Spanish bus ; on the next it may be the 
story of Florinda, a virtuous and ¢x- 
quisite maiden, and King Roderick, the 
last of the Gothic kings of Spain ; whic 
on a third it may be an. appaling 
bromide about history having many 4 
question mark or John of Gaunts 
daughter being a fine woman “for s¢ 
had three splendid sons and there «an 
be no better tribute to amy motic!. 
One thing one can be reasonably cer'ain 
of not coming across is any reference 
to Spanish politics. Mr Morton, w0 
seems to have all the rest of Span 
history at his finger-tips, leaves the ‘ast 
quarter-century—except on a very lew 
occasions—severely alone.. In view o 
the astounding naiveté of his rea ion 
to the Barcelona guide who was ‘° 
pitterly anti*Franco that Mr Mo: ton 

began to wonder if he were a member 
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of some subversive group,” this is per- 
haps just as well, ' 

On the whole, however, this book will 
»» an asset for other strangers in Spain. 
Mr Morton is good at ferreting out use- 

or esvteric information about the 
ces he visited, such as the distinctive 

-racteristics of the local Virgin or the 

fnements of local cuisine. Moreover, 

- tells his anecdotes well and he pots 

history readably, whether it be the 
Cortés and Don John of 
tria or the various incursions of 
sh royalty into Spanish history. 
the book produces a rather cloying 
because, one feels, the author is 
fetermined to be pleased. He tends 
ee a place through a rosy and 
ntic haze when other people would 
it slightly depressing or even 

i. He speaks of “the Gothic 
ir that you notice northward from 

but says nothing of the sad 
ern villages made partially derelict 

- civil war. Mr Morton’s colour- 

n fact, is sometimes a shade too 


¢ 
1tS Ol 


Australian Melting Pot 


[TALIANS AND GERMANS IN AUS- 
rRALIA. 

VW. D. Borrie. 
F. W. Cheshire for the Australian National 
rsily. 


: Angus and Robertson. 255 pages. 


{ 


i ion 


RB! [WEEN 1945 and 1951, Australia 
received 721,800 immigrants, of 
m just over half were non-British ; 
ibsequent years the proportion has 
been much the same. Thus Australia is 
oming a plural society, if not to the 
same extent as the United States. The 
\ustralian theory of immigration, how- 
is based on the full assimilation 
ill newcomers, British and others, to 
the Australian pattern. Whether this 
will happen is not certain with such a 
ble minority. Australia’s actual 
nce of assimilation is, in fact, 
ed to the small German and 
Italian minorities, whose behaviour in 
\ustralian environment is analysed 
Borrie in this meticulous study 
taken at the behest of a Unesco 
| science programme. 
1 Italians and Germans have come 
inpopularity on political grounds; 
lave won from fairminded Aus- 
idmiration for their ability to 


fal us harsh and alien soil. The 
G ns did much to create Australia’s 
Wine industry; the Italians have been 
col ‘ously successful in sustaining 
the ly cane sugar industry in the 
troy run by European labour. The 
Au ins have generally felt a bias in 
‘avour of Teutons as settlers against 
Lat fearful that the latter would 
brin w standards of life with them 
that uld undercut Australian wage 
an Ar But in fact Mr Borrie shows 
that t has been easier to assimilate 
ee than Germans. The Germans, 
who have 


: been settlers for longer, re- 
mained for decades in distinct cultural 
stoups with their own religion, customs 



































and press, and they showed some sym- 
pathy with the rise of Prussia from 1866 
onwards. Despite the fact that they 
mainly settled in heavily populated 
Australian areas, it was only after they 
ceased to be considerably reinforced by 
new German-born settlers, after about 
1891, that assimilation became rapid. 

The Italians came later, and have 
continued to arrive. They have largely 
settled in the north of Queensland, 
though they are to be found everywhere. 
They intermarry with Australians rela- 
tively little in the first and apparently 
even in the second generation; they 
have retained their language. But they 
have abandoned almost everything else 
—even their strong church organisation. 
Their interests are essentially economic ; 
even before the war they were uninter- 
ested in politics, Italian or Australian, 
and there was less contact between the 
Venetians and the Sicilians than be- 
tween their Australian neighbours and 
either. ‘Today, assimilation of the third 
generation, brought up like the second 
in Australian schools, is quite rapid ; as 
the Italian-born die out, identification 
with Australia (as opposed to the British 
colonies to which the Germans came 
after 1850) is becoming complete. 

Mr Borrie is highly statistical and 
factual. His evidences of cultural con- 
tact, and indeed cross-fertilisation, are 
derived from the figures and are less 
interesting than one would wish. Aus- 
tralians consciously tend to a norm, and 
it is from the inflow of new and diverse 
cultures that, one would hope, new 
flowerings of the creative spirit should 
develop. So it has been in the United 
States, indeed in Britain also. It may 
perhaps be early to expect signs of this. 
It hardly appears from demographic 
Statistics, schools questionnaires and 
analysis of trade names in telephone 
directories. But it is to be hoped that 
the “New Australians ” will contribute 
more than new farms and factories to 
the achievement of a nation that has 
still to show its full prowess in a fully 
rounded national culture. 


Studying the 
Neighbourhood 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By J. B. Mitchell. 

English 
10s. 6d. 


MONG the numerous purchasers of 
topographical literature, there must 
surely be some who are anxious, not 
only to observe the beauties of a coun- 
tryside, but also to understand the way 
in which its details have been created 
by the hand of man, Working through 
the ages. These will find in Miss 
Mitchell’s “Historical Geography” a 
clear, reliable and often stimulating 
guide. To the purist, of course, such 
an evolutionary study is not, strictly 
speaking, historical geography, which is 
held to be concerned with the social, 
economic and political geography of a 
region at some period in the past, studied 
in its own right, irrespective of whether 


Universities Press. 372 pages. 
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this past geography has survived into 
the present or not. Fortunately for the 
reader, Miss Mitchell, after acknow- 
ledging the correctness of such a defini- 
tion, promptly abandons it in favour of 
the evolutionary approach for the pur- 
poses of this book. Consequently, each 
chapter is concerned with the develop- 
ment through time of one feature of the 
geographical scene, such as the farm, 
the village or the route. 

In such a short account, the writer 
is wisely content to show briefly how 
these various topics repay geographical 
study, to indicate the sources of informa- 
tion available, and generally to stimulate 
the reader to investigate his own neigh- 
bourhood for himself. The way the 
historical geographer works in practice 
is shown by constant reference to the 
methods and results of particular investi- 
gations, the most interesting of which 
are drawn from the writer’s original 
work in the rural areas and small towns 
of the Cambridge region. The treat- 
ment of industry and industrial towns 
is less authoritative ; too much attention 
is paid to familiar economic history, as 
in the account of technological and 
locational changes in the British iron 
and steel industry, while the changes 
brought by nineteenth century indus- 
trialism to town and country are mostly 
passed over. As a whole, however, this 
clearly written, moderately priced and, 
with one or two exceptions, clearly 
mapped book is an indispensable intro- 
duction for students of the subject. 





O.E.E.C. Publications 





Just Published 
Private United States 
Investment 


in Europe and the 
Overseas Territories 


This comprehensive study points 
out the relatively small investment 
made by the United States in 
Europe and the Overseas Terri- 
tories since the war and tries to 
ascertain the obstacles to such in- 
vestment and the ways in which 
they can best be removed. 


140 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Price 8s. By post 8s. 3d. 





Obtainable from 
H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box No. 569, London, S.EJ. 
or through any bookseller 
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United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


The Big Leak 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Secretary of State was doing his department an 
Tr injustice when he implied that it was routine practice 
to publish diplomatic documents in uncorrected galley 
proofs with deletions marked lightly in pencil. The State 
Department usually does better than that. 

The decision to publish the Yalta papers, which was 
made in the State Department with the knowledge of Mr 
Dulles, but not, it seems, on his initiative, was almost 
casually arrived at in an attempt to earn a respite from the 
perpetual badgering by right-wing Republican Senators. 
Senators Knowland,; Bridges and Dirksen, prime movers in 
the agitation to expose the “ shameful secrets ” of Yalta, all 
serve on that powerful body, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Their goodwill is not to be lightly forfeited if 
money is to be forthcoming for overseas ventures in which 
the State Department is interested. They were not amused 
by the notion that objections from foreign governments were 
thwarting the express wish of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee ; it voted special. funds during the last session of 
Congress to enable the State Department to publish the 
Yalta papers, out of sequence, before the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr Dulles’s yearning to be liked by the leaders of his 
party involves him in a periodic search for some new shadow 
that can be conceded to Republican prejudice in the hope 
that only Republicans will take it for substance. He does 
not seem to have attached too much importance to the issue 
either way, and the American principle has always been: 
“When in doubt publish.” Since it was contrary to inter- 
national protocol to publish the documents over Sir Winston 
Churchill’s veto, the State Department’s hand had to be 
“forced.” The idea of “lending” documents overnight 
to a favourite journalist has been a well-liked device ever 
since the press became an important factor in diplomacy. 

Unfortunately, the amateur politicians who handle these 
matters for an overburdened Secretary of State tried to be 
doubly ingenious by arranging matters so that the blame 
should implicitly fall on Congress and more especially on 
Democratic committee chairmen. It was decided to send 
galley proof copies of the Yalta papers to congressional 
leaders, under seal of secrecy. In practice, of course, the 
contents would have leaked quickly to the press. However, 
Senator George, the wily old chairman of the Foreign 


_ Relations Committee, saw through the transparent device 


and returned his copy unopened. -At this point the press 
stepped in and the documents were obtained by Mr James 
Reston of the New York Times, on condition that they 


would be published in full if they were published at all. Bur 
before they could appear, pressure from other newspapers 
had ensured that the Yalta documents should be made ay .'!- 
able to everyone. 


* 


The net result of this undignified procedure has hardly 
been as gratifying to the Republican party as right-wing 
Senators must have hoped. Between them they had three 
distinct objectives in pressing for publication. First, and 
shared by them all, was the desire to make political capital 
at the expense of the Democrats. Second, and mainly a 
personal obsession of Senator Knowland, was the wish to 
prevent any more big power meetings. For this the Senator 
gives two reasons: that it is immoral for any smal! group 
of nations to carve up the map of the world, and thar in 
fresh meetings the roles of Yalta would be reversed. ‘The 
United States would be left in a false and isolated position 
because more “ appeasement minded ” allies would be pre- 
pared to compromise on principles. The third objective 
was to build up fresh steam behind the Bricker amendment 


to limit the President’s constitutional freedom of action 
over foreign policy. 
It is doubtful if any of these causes has been greatly 


aided. There is such a thing as censorship by saturation. 
The impact on the popular mind of a thirty-page supplement 
to the New York Times was infinitely smaller than a single 
sentence by the Attorney General in 1953 which accused 
Mr Truman of knowingly promoting a Communis: spy. 
On the other hand, the very fact that the Yalta pape: are 
now available for public scrutiny disperses the atmosphere 
of mystery with its hints of conspiracy and “ secret clauses 
which had been built around the name of Yalta. The docu- 
ments reveal, in fact, practically nothing that was not «'rcady 
known from published memoirs. More Americans thn the 
Republicans had bargained for are reacting in much the same 
way as the Detroit News, which commented : 

The remarkable fact is that we gave less than was asked 
and nothing that it was in our power to deny. Axd we 
conceded this not to an enemy but to an ally. 

In this sense, publication of the Yalta papers may have 
made a big power conference after the ratification of the 
Paris agreements more, rather than less, possible. Most 
Republicans, when challenged, would argue that Mx !iset- 
hower could do better than Mr Roosevelt, particular!y when, 
since the publication of the report on “ atomic fall-out,” the 
mood in America has come increasingly to favour seme 
dramatic move to lessen tension. 
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It is doubly significant that, only three days after the 
release of the papers, Senator George was proposing such a 
big power conference at the summit. It is significant that 

. politically astute a leader should consider the timing of 

ch a proposal wise. And it is significant that he has 

varently decided, perhaps as a reaction to the distasteful 
euvre which tried to throw blame for the leakage on 
to respond to a demand from liberal Democrats that 
‘loyal opposition ” should play a more creative role in 

ing foreign policy. 
Mr Stevenson and Governor Harriman, who 
illy enough is the American who comes out best in 
Yalta papers, have been urging the Democratic party 
ievelop an independent foreign policy, Senator George 
itherto contented himself with piloting the Administra- 

s proposals on Formosa very efficiently through the 

e. A group of young Democrats in the House of 

sentatives, headed by Mr Reuss of Wisconsin, have 
-d to seize the initiative by bringing forward a programme 

includes United Nations trusteeship for Formosa. 
in the Senate the liberals have realised that their 
ion would be least assailable if Senator George couid 
nduced to take the lead. 
Ir is one of the cardinal principles of this Administration 
Senator George should never be attacked and the 
: President and his advisers have been responding in a more 
; muffled way to his suggestion. Indeed, at his first 





























press conference after the secrets of Yalta became public 
. property, Mr Eisenhower went so far as to agree that, 
though he wants some evidence of good faith from the 
) Russians before he will take supper with them, he does not 
- : mind much what particular evidence it is. But this con- 
, F C n from the President should be viewed not only in 
— the domestic light of Senator George’s prestige but also in 

the international light of this week’s vote in Paris on the 
" German rearmament treaties. 


A Model Economy ? 


Washington, D.C. 


od a: Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic 
vy. Report could hardly have been expected to produce an 
ire uncritical and unanimous endorsement of the President’s 
re latest annual review of the country’s economic condition 
5” and of the prospects of achieving maximum employment and 
u- production. But even in the dissenting opinion, far longer 
dy than the innocuous statement which all the members were 
the prepared to sign, the Democratic majority did not express 
me an 


erious alarm about the economic outlook for 1955. 


lt is evident that even the liberal Democrats in Congress 
ked are ending no more than half an ear to the depressing 
we anal 


cs constantly being turned out by Mr Leon Keyser- 
ling ° * ~ . 
ing, who was chairman of President Truman’s Council of 


ave Economic Advisers, and his vocal band of progressive 
the macro-economists, 

st “4: . . . ° 
lo: T s is all the more significant because the Keyserling 
sen type of analysis is so convincing. Using the familiar tools 
nen, 


- or his trade, Mr Keyserling builds models. He starts with 
t the fully employed economy of mid-1953, takes conservative 


oe figures for the growth of the labour force and of produc- 
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tivity since that time, and then produces a figure for the 
desirable rate of annual output if full employment is to be 
provided. Then Mr Keyserling and his fellows take a 
consensus of the estimates of what gross national product 
will probably in fact be in 1955 and “prove” that such a 
level of activity—even though 2 or 3 or even 4 per cent 
above 1954—will not only be far short of what is needed 
for full employment, but will actually result in an increase 
in unemployment. 

The model builders examine carefully the prospects for 
each of-the major components of national demand and, after 
adding them up, conclude that there will be a deflationary 
gap of fairly precise—and disturbing—proportions. When 
challenged with the recent improvement in almost all of the 
economic indicators, they reply that unemployment—at 
about 3,380,000 in February—is still much too high and 
that the upturn has been artificial anyway because it is based 
on non-sustainable production in the automobile and hous- 
ing fields. 

To the present Republican Council of Economic Advisers, 
this sort of analysis verges on the nonsensical. ‘True, they 
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Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Re- 
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for the calculations on 
which this chart is 
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too make their models—but only for internal consumption ; 
this much annoys all the members of the Joint Committee, 
whose staff have now made up the deficiency by publishing 
the attached pictorial forecast, with the warning that such a 
steady expansion in 1955 would be a “ substantial achieve- 


ment.” The Economic Advisers distrust models because 
they believe that the assumptions needed for model building 
are much too flimsy to be useful. Dr Arthur Burns, the 
chairman, stated in a written reply to a committee member’s 
question that to use projections of gross national product in 
the President’s Economic Report “would not render a 
useful service” and might create the impression that 
economists can estimate reliably such things as the output 
needed for full employment or the quantitative impact of 
government programmes on the economy ; this, said Dr 
Burns acidly, “ may become true in the future but it is not 
true today.” 

This difference in method is important because it accom- 
panies and mirrors a profoundly different feeling about the 
economy and the government’s role in it. Dr Burns’s 


approach is a courageous form of modern conservatism. It 
was, after all, only a few months ago that he and his 
colleagues peered over the rim of serious recession ; they 
continue to confront an uncomfortably long public memory 
of what the last Republican Administration seemingly pro- 
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duced in the way of economic conditions ; and they are 
still living in a world in which full employment, despite 
some reassessment here and abroad, is a paramount goal of 
all governments. And yet they are analysing and prescribing 
in a spirit quite different from any the United States has 
known since the “ modern ” era began after the war. 

This spirit is visible in many places and especially in the 
intriguing section of this year’s Economic Report which 
deals with the role of government in maintaining economic 
growth and stability. The first activity on the list was not, 
as might have been expected, the duty to counter the busi- 
ness cycle or to use compensatory fiscal policy.. Instead it 
was to “focus attention upon augmenting the number of 
young people who have scientific, engineering and technical 
skills. . . .” Then there is the remark of Dr Burns him- 
self before the Joint Committee on the subject of tax cuts. 
Though Mr Keyserling (with many others) thinks it is 
“‘ preposterous ” to claim that a slight increase in the deficit 
in the federal budget could possibly be inflationary in the 
face of the current “ slack ” in the economy, and though the 
recent American past indicates that the economy can absorb 
substantial deficits without serious inflationary pressure, 
Dr Burns calmly said that it would be “taking a grave risk 
with the country’s money” to increase the deficit under 
present conditions. 


* 


None of this means that Dr Burns and his Council belong 
to the unsophisticated group which regards all government 
action as evil and government deficits as always bad. But 
they do believe that government action is usually more evil 
than good, and that deficits are bad except in very unusual 
conditions. The Economic Report itself calls “ extreme 
and doctrinaire ” a position which it describes as follows: 

Some citizens, lacking faith in the ability of the private 
economy to generate a high level of activity, espouse a 
steadily increasing role for government. They urge new 
public undertakings and unbalanced budgets as devices for 
augmenting private demand, often with little regard to the 
cause or magnitude of any deficiency in demand. 
Further, the Report takes pains to point out as one of the 
key “lessons ” of the 1953-54 recession that 

contraction may be stopped in its tracks even when govern- 

mental expenditures and budget deficits are declining, pro- 

vided effective means are taken for building confidence. 

Behind this new conservatism is, quite probably, a belief 
not only—to use the words of the Report—that current 
conditions in the American economy are “ peculiarly 
favourable to economic progress,” but also that inflation 
is a greater possibility than deflation in the American short 
and long term future. A challenging analysis of this likeli- 
hood is currently being offered in Harper’s magazine by 
Mr Peter Drucker, who is convinced that, on the basis of 
existing trends in population, the problem of the United 
States for the next twenty years will be to produce enough 
rather than to consume enough. He fears that demands 
from the rising number of non-workers (old people and 
persons in school and college) will shortly outpace the 
supply of goods that can be produced by a labour force 
that will grow only very slowly, and that inflation is the 
chief threat. As for the near-term future, Mr Winfield 
Riefler, chief assistant to the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, undoubtedly expressed the Burns viewpoint 
when he told the Joint Congressional Committee that the 
“problems which will concern you during the months ahead 
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will, in my judgment, be increasingly associated wi: 
exuberance rather than lethargy in the economy.” 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the layman, 1955 will probab|, 
provide a fairly precise test of the merits of the Burns and 
Keyserling schools of analysis. Mr Keyserling is on recor 4 
as believing that “ we are threatened by a long-term tr 
of rising chronic unemployment ” and that the “ true |: 
of unemployment in 1955 will be considerably higher 1! 
in 1954.” The Joint Committee, while refusing un 
mously to recommend major new reflationary measu: 
issues a warning that trouble may be ahead. Meanw/! 
the economy—at least temporarily—is performing m 
and more briskly, and among government economists :| 
fear is that it may over-exert itself. By December : 
statistics may have. shown who is right, 


Spring in the Air 


HE seasonal “ exuberance ” which can be detected 

the American economic air arises not so much from 
the statistics of current activity, although these 
pleasantly buoyant, as from the forecasts of future trends. 
These make it easy, although perhaps not justifiable, to 
argue that the new recession, which has been prophesied 
for the end of the year, may not materialise. Meanwhi! 
the seasonally adjusted index of industrial production in 
February stood an encouraging 33 per cent above its 
1947-49 base, with the record heights of 1953 again in 
sight. The most striking component of this rise is the 
automobile index, at 172 in February compared with 16 
in January and 86 last October. Output of cars has con- 
tinued to rise this month, with production nearing 175,000 
units a week, and sales seem to be keeping pace unex- 
pectedly well. The usual spring upturn has apparently 
not been swamped, as it was feared it might be, by the 
exceptionally heavy purchases of new cars during 1 
winter months. 

Automobile manufacturers are so confident that they wil 
probably not be discouraged by the latest forecast of con- 
sumer demand prepared on behalf of the Federal Reserve 
Board. This annual survey shows that this year not quite 
so many people are planning to buy new cars as were 
intending to do so last year, although those who do propose 
to buy are prepared to pay more. Nevertheless the survey 
is one of the main factors in the present ebullience, | 
shows that in other respects consumers are move ready to 
spend money than they were in 1954—and it was they who 
were mainly responsible for last year’s recovery. Now they 
feel more certain of the future than they did in the carly 
months of 1954. 

Another cheerful forecast of a rise in demand is the 
combined effort of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Department of Commerce. They find that busi- 
nessmen are now planning to spend slightly more on new 
capital equipment this year than they did in 1954. As 
recently as December the decline in this important section 
of the economy, which persisted throughout last year. had 
been expected to continue. But now an upturn in such 
expenditures, to an annual rate of $27.4 billion, is !ooked 
for in the second quarter of 1955. This rise will be 
concentrated, however, in retail shop building and 1» 84S 
pipeline construction rather than in the heavy industrs. 
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In London or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


BANK OF AMERICA’S London 
offices offer you credit facilities and 
direct representation in the world’s 
great trade centres ... plus up-to-the- 
minute information collected and 
evaluated by Bank of America 
Officers travelling in all parts of the 
world. Complete information on 
request. E 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL RUST 22 ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the National Ba 4 U.S.A 


LONDON BRANCH: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C 4. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 Davies Street, W.!. 


Safe Deposit Boxes available at the West End Branch. 





e+» SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD: - - 


HEADQUARTERS: San Francisco and Los Angeles, California. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES : Manila : Tokyo Yokohama : Kobe : Osaka : Bangkok : Guam 


REPRESENTATIVES : New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris, Zurich and New Delhi. Correspondents throughout the world. 


BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) 


New York, a wholly owned subsidiary : overseas branch Dusseldorf. 
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Turning Back the Clock 


HE Hoover Commission, which is charged with finding 
ways of improving the economy, efficiency and service 
of the executive branch of the federal government, has 
issued what may prove to be one of its most controversial 
reports. It deals with 104 agencies which administer the 
government’s lending, insurance and subsidising operations. 
Mr Herbert Hoover, the only Republican ex-President, 
heads the commission and takes a broad view of its terms 
of reference. He is a violent opponent of centralised 
government and feels that private business should be 
allowed to finance and insure the citizen. He argues that 
the commission’s forty-eight recommendations would result 
in annual savings to the government of $200 million and 
would restore to the Treasury something like $6} billion 
in capital funds. 

Among the principal targets of this report are crop loans 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation and the mort- 
gage insurance programme of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. The commission recommends that most of the 
agencies involved should raise their fees in order to cover 
the cost of money borrowed from the Treasury, and it asks 
the government to close down some of its operations 
altogether, in order to let them become part of the private 
enterprise system. Over the dissent of five of its twelve 
members, moreover, the commission urges Congress to 
abolish the Export-Import Bank’s authority to make short- 
term loans to foreign traders analogous to those of com- 
mercial banks. 

It is doubtful whether this attempt to turn back the 
clock to 1930 will be taken very seriously either by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or by Congress. In practice the com- 
mission’s recommendations are aimed at the farmer and the 
potential home-owner and at certain categories of ex-service- 
men. No one in the Administration will be eager to handle 
this kind of political dynamite with an election year in 
the offing. Representative Holifield of California, a Demo- 
cratic member of the commission, wrote a vigorous minority 
report. In it he suggested that the commission had gone 
far beyond its proper scope and had injected an extremist 
and partisan note into what were supposed to be impartial 
surveys and technical appraisals. Two members of the 
present Administration who are serving on the commission 
also expressed their doubts about the value and motives 
of its findings. It would be a pity if Mr Hoover were to 
abandon the high and respected functions of his com- 
mission in order to make of it an apologia for his own past. 


In Defence of Watches 


New York. 
HE embattled Swiss watch industry has suddenly found 
an American ally in an unexpected quarter—the 
Department of Defence. Dealt two blows: last year—the 
first by President Eisenhower, when, on the advice of the 
Tariff Commission, he increased the import duty on 
watches by §0 per cent, and the second by the Department 
of Justice, which filed an anti-trust suit against 24 Swiss 
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watch importers and assemblers, the Swiss have just 
received a third blow from the United States Treasury. 
This is a change in the Customs rules so that higher duties 
are now levied on imported watches ingeniously designed 
by the Swiss for “ upjewelling ” after arrival in the United 
States. There has been a recent increase in the imports 
of such watches which contain metal end caps, known as 
“ duo fix” features, to facilitate the insertion of additional 
jewels by American assemblers. 

The main argument put forward for protection b, 
“ big four” American watch manufacturers—and on 
have found most effective—is that the safety of the c: 
requires the preservation of their skills, which in ti: 
war are needed to turn out precision time fuses. [yen 
General Omar Bradley, now the chairman of the board 
of the Bulova Watch Company, which is in the equivocal 
position of being, at the same time, a major domestic manu- 
facturer and an importer of more profitable Swiss watches, 
has been at pains to put national defence requirements 
above the financial gain of his stockholders. The Office of 
Defence Mobilisation, which conducted a comprehensive 
investigation into the “ defence essentiality ” ef the Ameri- 
can jewelled watch industry, concluded that a minimum 
of 2 million jewelled watches—rather more than were pro- 
duced in 1954—should be made yearly in the United Staves, 
in order to provide employment for 4,000 vital precision 
workers. 

Now the Department of Defence, which has never given 
more than lukewarm support to the arguments of the watch 
makers, has released a formerly secret departmental study, 
which concludes that no preferential treatment for the 
jewelled watch industry is necessary, and that manufacturers 
in other industries are quite capable of producing the time 
fuses the military services need. The Defence Depart- 


1¢e 


ment’s conclusions, embarrassing though they may be to 
President Eisenhower, who allowed the watch tariff increase 


largely on defence grounds, shine a welcome beam of sanity 
on the whole “ defence essentiality ” argument, now relied 
on indiscriminately by ailing manufacturers of everything 


from lace to lead pencils. And the British bicycle manv- 
facturers, waiting for the President’s decision on the Tariff 
Commission’s latest recommendation to raise the tariff on 
imported bicycles, may have cause to thank the Swiss 


watch importers for their fight for “ freedom of assembly.” 
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Visit to “ Aiova” 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA 


PEAKING in Moscow in January, Mr Khrushchev made 
q blistering attack on the shortcomings of Soviet agri- 
irure and extolled the hybrid maize and livestock cycle 
loped in the United States. Mr Lauren Soth, an 
rial writer on the Des Moines Register, wrote a playful 
e inviting 
delegation Khrushchev wants to select to come to 
va to get the lowdown on raising high quality cattle, 
‘s, sheep and chickens. . . . We ask nothing in return. 
figure that more knowledge about the means to a good 
in Russia can only benefit the world and us. 
: Christian Science Monitor reprinted the piece and 
long a Tass representative confirmed that Moscow 
nterested. At his press conference on March 3rd, 
ent Eisenhower observed that he believed “ good, and 
only” could come from a meeting between Russian 
\merican agricultural experts and he recalled his own 
to Soviet collective farms. After that, it was only a 
time and nagging before the State Department 
he Department of Justice agreed to waive the usual 
y and immigration regulations in order to allow the 
n delegates to enter the country. 
’s maize and livestock farms and the agricultural 
h and education facilities at Iowa State College draw 
int stream of foreign visitors. As early as 1930, the 
Trading Company hired eight Americans, five of 
1 were from Iowa, to go to Russia as advisers to the 
wine trust.- Hybrid seed maize from Iowa and other 
f the “ corn belt” has been much used in Europe in 
t years, and recently a Moscow-trained official from 
jugoslav Ministry of Agriculture came to Iowa to buy 
i corn planters—which are obsolete and hard to find. 
fact that the last Soviet official to visit Des Moines, 
> invitation of the Chamber of Commerce, turned out 
been an atomic spy has not dampened enthusiasm 
he coming exchange of delegations. Individual farmers 
expressed a wish to have Soviet boarders and such 
sations as the lowa Farm Bureau Federation are pre- 
, to put their best hog forward. 


Any Old Iron? 


New York 


)URISHING European factories, hungry for metals, 
bidding scarce supplies away from indignant 

in fabricators. Copper scrap is most difficult to 
but the alarm is spreading to aluminium and steel 
isers. With copper prices on the London Metal 
ge soaring to 45 cents a pound last week, 12 cents a 
above the recently increased prices of the large 
-an integrated producers, there is every incentive for 
in firms to buy scrap copper in the United States 
premium prices, and for Chilean copper normally 
to the United States to be diverted to Europe. 
trikes cut the delivery of copper to American users 
per cent last year, exports of copper scrap from the 
| States, mainly to Western Europe, more than 
l. The government, anxious to keep American fac- 
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tories in full production, and suspicious that some copper 
scrap exports are ultimately destined for consumption in 
Eastern Europe and China, has prohibited all exports of 
domestic refined copper, and imposed strict licensing and 
quotas on exports of copper scrap. During the second 
quarter of 1955 only 12,000 tons may be sent abroad. 

Even in the aluminium industry, where production is at 
record levels, the diecasters have asked for a government 
embargo on exports of aluminium scrap. These rose from 
9 million pounds in 1953 to 72 million pounds in 1954, 
while imports dropped sharply. With foreign buyers paying 
premium rates, aluminium scrap has risen by more than 
50 per cent in the last two months, even exceeding the price 
of the primary metal. The diecasters, who normally use 
scrap for 80 per cent of their aluminium alloy castings, 
have been forced to buy primary aluminium, thus creating 
a further shortage. But there is evidence that the high 
price of scrap aluminium is already restricting exports, 
without the need for government intervention. 

Steel scrap stocks are higher, and in many cases adequate, 
but with the automobile industry’s voracious appetite 
unassuaged, and steel output approaching record rates, 
aggressive foreign bidding for American scrap steel is also 
causing concern. Exports of steel scrap during the first two 
months of this year were running at an annual rate of 3.6 
million tons, compared with 1.3 million tons last year and 
only 271,000 tons in 1953, despite a price increase of 40 per 
cent during 1954. Export licensing is in force but, as the 
licences issued far exceed even the rising exports, the govern- 
ment is tightening its controls. 

Already deliveries of both copper and aluminium to the 
government stockpile have been diverted to private industry. 
Such diversions and export controls together may provide 
temporary relief, though the copper shortage remains acute. 
But unless the European market weakens, no substantial 
easing of supplies is expected until the demand from the 
American automobile and construction industries slackens 
off—probably later in the year. The danger is that this 
form of relief could be too drastic. 


Competition by Coupon 


New York 


HEN the American housewife wants a pair of nylons 

4 she may well buy a bar of soap or a pound of 

margarine—to collect the necessary coupon. This device, 
known as “ cross-couponing,” is becoming as common in 
American grocers’ shops and supermarkets as are the 5 
or ro cent discounts allowed on repeat orders of the 
same brand of product, or purchases of other brands sup- 
plied by the same wholesaler. The instigators of the coupon 
craze are the manufacturers, who, in the highly competitive 
grocery world of fewer and larger supermarkets, must 
force their way on to the open shelves and elbow out 
competitors by every possible means. Where coupons are 
redeemed on the spot the shopkeeper is allowed by the 
manufacturer a handling fee, which is usually 2 cents a 
coupon. But to the shopkeeper who is forced to accept 


these flamboyant promotional devices in line with his com- 
petitors, coupons may bring more headaches than profit. 
Most retailers claim that costs of handling them exceed 
the allowance made by the manufacturer, and they dislike 
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forms of cross-couponing that force them to stock goods 
they normally do not carry. 

Another device, but one adopted less by manufacturers 
than by retailers trying to attract customers into the shop, 
is the ubiquitous trading stamp. These stamps are sold 
by special stamp companies, at slightly more than their 
face value, to shopkeepers who give them to their customers 
in proportion to their purchases. The customer sticks the 
stamps into a book which, when full, can be redeemed with 
the stamp company for some nationally known product 
worth, usually, about 3 or 4 per cent of his original outlay ; 
on occasion, “ stamp wars” double or treble the allowance 
of stamps made to customers. Some shopkeepers prefer 
to run their own stamp schemes. Others, such as Sears 
Roebuck, the nation’s largest mail order house, organise 
their own subsidiary stamp companies whose stamps are 
redeemable only at the parent shop. However, the larger 
supermarket chains, such as the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company and Safeway Stores, continue to hope that 
the whole stamp movement will run foul of the courts. 
They claim that stamps merely give a spurious impression 
of saving, since some shopkeepers raise their prices to allow 
for the cost of the stamps. 

The common argument that trading stamps help the 
small shopkeeper is inconclusive, since many of the larger 
chains have joined in the race. The charge that their use 
is illegal under the fair trade laws, although frequently 
made, has seldom succeeded in the courts, but many 
retailers now feel justified in cutting the price of “ fair 
trade” products—those subject to resale price mainten- 
ance—by the equivalent of the stamp discount offered by 
their competitors. 


Leverage with a Colour Bar 


Washington, D.C. 


ITH three members of their race in the House of 
Representatives, and one of them chairman of a 
committee, the Negroes are beginning to arrive as a political 
force. A recent study by Professor Carleton and Mr H. D. 
Price, published in the quarterly Antioch Review, suggests 
that this is even true of certain southern states, such as 
Florida (on which the study is based). 
The. starting point was the decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1944 which stopped the exclusion of Negroes 
rom the primary elections at which the parties choose 
their candidates. In Florida, the ultimate victory of Demo- 
cratic candidates is nearly automatic ; hence the primaries 
are the decisive elections. In 1944 there were 20,000 
registered Negro voters in the state, all Republicans ; ten 
years later the figure had risen to 128,000, and of those 
only 8,000 were Republicans. The Negroes changed parties 
in order to influence the only election that counts. Accord- 
ing to Professor Carleton and Mr Price, they form political 
leagues to interview rival white candidates and endorse 
those who make the best impression. The extreme frag- 
mentation of the Democratic party in Florida and the high 
number of nominations for any important office give an 
organised minority considerable weight. On the other 
hand, the Negroes keep their endorsement secret until the 
night before the election, when they hand out endorsement 
cards to Negro voters, lest unendorsed candidates should 
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rally support among whites on a basis of race antagonism, 

At the level of state politics, Negro voters suffer from 
two handicaps. The absence of a genuine two-party 
system in Florida robs them of the chance to hold the 
balance of power. Secondly, the “ poor white ” rural voters 
in the plantation areas, who are the Negroes’ normal allies 
in national politics, are their bitter foes in local politics 
because they have a high social stake in white supremacy. 
Nevertheless, Negroes feel that they are reaping benefits 
from their participation in Democratic party primaries, 
In precincts where their vote has been large, they have 
received better police protection and fairer treatment from 
judges who may depend on them for re-election. And they 
are receiving the traditional symbols of emergence into 
political influence by a hitherto suppressed racial group: 
street lights, pavements and macadamed streets. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Five Southern Democrats who voted with the Republican 
Opposition gave the Administration its victory in the Senate 
fight over the Tax Bill. The Democrats had proposed a 
$20 tax deduction for every head of a household and the 
repeal of tax benefits granted last year to businessmen and 
shareholders. The Senate version must now be reconciled 
with that passed by the House which gives a straight reduc- 
tion of $20 to every income tax payer. In the end the 
President is expected to get what he wants, a continuance 
of excise and corporation taxes at present rates, with no 
income tax concessions. 


* 


The Senate has at last confirmed the appointment of 
Judge John Marshall Harlan-to the Supreme Court. The 
long delay between the President’s nomination of the Justice 
last November and the Senate’s final decision has prevented 
the Supreme Court from attaining a full bench to consider 
the implementation of its order against racial segregation in 
the schools. 


* 


The chairman of Montgomery Ward, Mr Sewell Avery, 
has called upon the Senate Banking Committee to investi- 
gate the “interests” supporting the efforts of Mr Louis 
Wolfson to gain control of the giant mail order company’s 
rich reserves. Mr Avery is anxious that a full disclosure 
regarding Mr Wolfson’s financial backers and his claim to 
control §00,000 shares of Ward stock be made available to 
the company’s shareholders before the annual meeting next 
month. 


* 


The Department of Agriculture has taken another step 
to discourage farmers from transferring to other price- 
supported crops land which they are no longer able to plant 
to wheat and cotton. To check excessive production of oil- 
seed crops, and thus to ease the burden on the government, 
guaranteed prices for soyabeans, flaxseed and cottonseed 
have been reduced substantially. 
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A Rolls-Royce propeller turbine engine was 
the first to be officially approved for civil aviation. 
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It was early in 1947 when the Air Staff laid down their requirements 
for a new Jet Bomber for the R.A.F. This top-secret specification called 
for a bomber with the speed of a fighter, able to carry a heavy bomb 
load and quickly adaptable to a variety of new weapons. Avro’s design 
study group immediately began te work out the problems involved 
The specification pesed formidable requirements which at one time 
seemed beyond achievement in the light of existing knowledge. Bu: 
gradually the design evolved from conventional studies into the now 
familiar triangular shape of the Avro Vulcan. Throughout the 
development of this new aircraft, the knowledge and experience 0! 
Avro Production experts was incorporated in the prototype. 

That is why the whole complex operation of translating the origi 
designs into terms of quantity production moved smoothly to 
completion. A steadily increasing stream of Avro Vulcans is now 
beginning to flow from the Avro assembly lines. Today the 
traditional Avro talent for quantity production (which resulted in a 
peak output of 42 four-engined Lancasters a week during the las! war), 
ensures the successful large-scale production of the mighty AVRO 
VULCAN—super priority bomber for the R.A.F. 


Anactual photograph 
of an Avro Design 
Team studying a scale 
model of a research 
delta prototype. 
Throughout the de- 
velopment of the 
Avro Vulcan closeco- 
operation between 
design and produc- 
tion engineers result- 
ed in sound, practical 
solutions to produc- 
tion problems as they 
arose. 


A.V. ROE & CO. LIMITED/Manchester 


Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group b> 
Pioneer .. . and World Leader in Aviation ~- 
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The World Overseas 









The Rule of Law in Pakistan 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ry AKISTAN’S fate seems to be to proceed from one poli- 
f tical or economic crisis to another. So far as the political 
riety is concerned, it now does so placidly enough, for 
people have been thoroughly inured to political uphea- 
; and constitutional tangles ; but the latest crisis was 
n a sense the most serious of them all. Fortunately, however, 
has this week been brought to nothing by the Federal 
it’s ruling that the Sind Chief Court acted without 
sdiction in holding the Governor General’s dissolution 

the Constituent Assembly last year to be illegal. 
[t was not a question of power that was involved so much 
, question of principle. If the Federal Court had ruled 
rainst the Governor General’s action, there can be little 
foubt that the government would have had to take the law 
o its own hands. This it could have easily done, for it 
has the support of the army, the civilian services, and the 
ist majority of the people of the country ; only the pro- 
fessional politicians, who do not like to see civil servants 
encroaching on their domains, are against it. If a show- 
down had been necessary, the government would not have 
id to move a soldier or a gun, and hardly even a policeman. 
It is the best government that Pakistary has had and, being 
| by trained administrators, fulfils the needs of a country 

fering from the. maladministration of politicians. 
But—and it is a big ‘but—action on these lines would 
ve cut at the roots of the law. Perhaps the greatest thing 
that Pakistan has taken over from the British, greater even 
| the ideals of good administration, is a deep veneration 
the rule of law. Admittedfy, the past few years have 
a gradual erosion of this ; but if the government had 
to the length of flouting the Federal Court openly 
etting itself clean above the rule of law, it would have 
regarded as the beginning of the end of Pakistan as a 

irce and democratic society. 

(he government would then have been faced with a 
ie dilemma. It could be argued that it should have 
yicided gracefully and permitted the restoration of the dis- 
solved Constituent Assembly. But in fact it is almost 
impossible to contemplate this as a practical possibility. 
The Assembly was dominated by a block of East Bengal 
Muslim members.who may have been fully representative of 
the:r province in 1947 but now no longer represent anybody 
but themselves. They ‘were all members of the Muslim 
Leayue and, in the 1954 elections to the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Assembly, that party succeeded in gaining only 10 
seats as compared with 223 secured by the newly formed 








United Front. The successful party was completely 
unrepresented in the Constituent Assembly, even on the 
opposition benches. In fact, therefore, the restoration of 
the Constituent Assembly would have created a situation 
which would have been the very negation of democracy, 
and would have left the making of: Pakistan’s constitution 
largely in the hands of a group of politicians whom the 
country had rejected. Worse still, no one could have got 
rid of them ; they would have been members of a sovereign 
body, which could not be dissolved by the Governor 
General and could dissolve itself only when it had com- 
pleted the framing of the constitution (which had already 
occupied seven unfruitful years). This would have been 
a reductio ad absurdum of the law as it stood, and it can 
hardly be doubted that in such circumstances Pakistan’s 
necessity would have known no law. 

Happily there is now no need for such speculations. One 
gets the impression, however, from the terms of the Federal 
Court’s order, that it was a narrow shave for the govern- 
ment and that the facade of legality was preserved only by 
a hair’s breadth. It is significant that the Court made no 
pronouncement on the maim issue, and set aside the Sind 
Chief Court’s ruling only on the groutid that it had been 
acting under a provision of law which was invalid because 
it had not received the Governor Genefal’s assent. Some 
fifty Acts passed by the Constituent Assembly now become 
automatically invalid, and the baby has certainly been 
thrown out with the bath water; but no doubt. the govern- 
ment has an ordinance ready to give validity, with retro- 
spective effect, to such of these measures.as must be saved. 

What comes next? The limelight switches once again 
to East Pakistan, for the Governor General has made known 
his intention of summoning a fresh Constituent Assembly 
or convention elected by the Legislative Assemblies of 
provinces where such bodies exist. This makes it neces- 
saty to re-establish parliamentary government in East 
Pakistan, even though that troubled province is much 
happier under governor’s rule. But the problem is to find 
someone to ‘form a government. Properly speaking, the 


leader of the United Front party, the octogenarian Mr Fazlul 
Haq, should be called upon, but he made such appalling 
blunders during his short period as Chief Minister 
that he would hardly be acceptable to anyone. Moreover, 
the United Front, which was an ad hoc party formed from 
diverse elements of the province to fight the elections against 
the Muslim League, has since virtually disintegrated. 
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Once, however, this difficulty is surmounted, the new 
Constituent Assembly should have little trouble in bringing 
the constitution to its final shape, for the trials and errors 
of the past years have made it plain that the federation 
naust be formed of two more or less equally balanced states, 
the eastern wing and the western wing. Recent reports 
indicate that the government is not weakening in its deter- 
mination to amalgamate the provinces and states of West 
Pakistan into a single unit, and in this, if it can be safely 
achieved, lies the solution of several of Pakistan’s major 
difficulties. Meanwhile, an important consequence of the 
Federal Court ruling is that it gives the Governor General, 
Mr Ghulam Mohamed, a great measure of power. So long 
as his health holds out, he will continue to play a very 
important role. He will be supported by a cabinet of expert 
administrators which, if it can keep clear of internal dissen- 
sions, will be able to continue the good work it has begun. 
But with all its virtues the present administration does seem 
to be of doubtful legal paternity, and the best long-term 
interests. of the country require the holding of general 
elections as soon as possible. 


As-You-Were in Soviet Germany 


HE Soviet Union’s German satellite has now obediently 
entered its new-old course on the signal from Moscow. 
The main difference—and a very important one—between 
the East German Democratic Republic and the rest of the 
people’s democracies is that its economic planners perform 
their contortions in the full view of the prosperous West 
Germans, and any of Herr Ulbricht’s fellow citizens who 
find his rule intolerable can escape to the capitalist world. 
So far, over a million former inhabitants of the People’s 
Democratic Republic have chosen not to live under German 
Communists, and the stream of refugees continues. It 
slackened very much after the new course was introduced 
in 1953, with its promise of better conditions. A trickle of 
refugees was actually returning to the east last year, though 
some of these have come back to the west for a second time. 
Peasants and young workers still form a big proportion of 
the present flow. There is now an acute labour shortage 
in the Soviet Zone, and the authorities are having to court 
nore unpopularity by driving workers into the gaps that 
yawn most widely. Men are being sent from factories pro- 
ducing consumer goods on to the deserted farms and into 
heavy industry. And everyone is being told to work harder 
In all industries, there is a new drive to raise norms, or. 
in other words, to reduce the wage for the job. 

The new-old course means that heavy industry is given 
greater preference over consumer goods than under the new 
course. No more is heard of the orders to heavy engineer- 
ing works to produce pots and pans. It means that the 
lag on the farms must be overcome. It also involves a 
fresh effort to increase productivity and lower costs, which 
are abnormally high. Factories that showed good profits 
under private ownership are working with losses that have 
to be borne by the state. In the urge to fulfil the plan 
targets laid down in East Berlin ministries, factory managers 
produce large quantities of unusable goods that have to be 
rejected by other factories which have relied on them in 
order to fulfil their fixed target. And so the whole system has 
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been digging itself further into a morass of muddle. From 
it the Socialist Unity Party bosses every now and then pick 
men and women who have not shown political zeal, ang 
imprison them as saboteurs, whether or not they are ef{i- 
cient technicians whose loss to the business creates furthe; 
confusion. The rest of their fellow-workers are the 
exhorted again to emulate Soviet technique—advice wh 
goes down very badly among the Germans. 





Plans to Reform Planning 





For the first time, it seems that one inherent fault i> 
Soviet planning is being recognised. The new-old cou: 
in East Germany includes a certain reform of the cen- 
tralised system itself. At an economic conference in Eas: 
Berlin in the middle of March, attended by Soviet repre 
sentatives, the SED’s chief theoretician, O6elssne: 
announced that a balanced economy would be created b\ 
new means. Rigid centralised planning would hencefor: 
be limited to a few basic fields, and in other industries loca! 
plans could be drawn up. In this way it was hoped that 
production plans would no longer be upset by frequen 
alterations made by ministries. Moreover, the obsolete 
basic “standard values” on which targets are computed 
would be abandoned, and in future there would be n 
“ wangling * when norms were fixed. Economic research 
would be used and the time needed for a job would tx 
properly assessed. 

From the point of view of the Soviet Zone consumer, 
the most important symptom of the new-old course is a 
food crisis. Meats, fats, sugar and flour are all scarce and 
are, it seems, practically unobtainable in some districts. 
The authorities are alarmed. Herr Grotewohl, the premiec: 
had to call a conference on March toth, at which 
he declared that last summer’s harvest, which was 
admittedly poor, was to blame and that rations of sugar 
flour and alcoholic drinks had been cut to ensure supplies 
during the year. He inveighed against the panic hoarding 
which is taking place. At the same time, he proclaimed 
that agricultural targets had been stepped up. 


A 1949 Promise 


This miserable performance in a largely agricultural 
territory, nearly ten years after the end of the war, is 2 
poor advertisement. for Communism. The abolition of 
rations was promised when the Ulbricht government was 
formed in 1949, and has been fepeatedly dangled before 
the eyes of the public since. Supplies have, indeed, 
increased in the off-the-ration state shops, and prices have 
been lowered over the years ; but the present reversa! o! 
policy will again postpone the goal of derationing. 1¢ 
government is obviously worried about the excess of pur- 
chasing power in the country, and it is hardly likely that 
prices will be cut considerably until such time as the low 
level of productivity rises. To combat inflation the Com- 
munist authorities are trying to prevent West Berliners 
from buying in the eastern sector of the city, after having 
exchanged their money at five-to-one (in favour of the 
west mark), and efforts are being made to limit the amount 
of notes which East Germans take out of the Zone. Soviet 
Germans scrape together all the money they can to buy 
in the West, which lowers the rate of exchange. Yet 
against all the evidence the Soviet Zone authorities still 
insisted at the Leipzig Fair that the east and west marks 
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are at par, and that—still more oddly—the pound sterling 
‘< worth only 6.22 Soviet German marks. This‘latter rate 
would make the eastern mark very much more valuable 
than the west mark, the rate of which is 11.75 to the 
und. The sheer nonsense of this juggling is not lost 
a West German businessmen. 
The return to economic Stalinism and the new food 
ortages will undoubtedly cause great disappointment 
mong the East Germans. In the past year those of the 
reople who had known nothing but a police state and 
tioning for most of their adult lives were becoming more 
stented. “It is not so bad now. We get an orange 
casionally,” was the typical remark of one book-keeper 
fugee who fled some months ago for fear of arrest. There 
y be a further increase of refugees to the West as a 
cult of the latest developments. In particular, the West 
y have to try to accommodate more peasants from the 
iet Zone if Ulbricht steps up the drive to collectivise 
e farms. Clearly the dilemma of the Communist leaders 
| be whether to cling to the doctrine of collective farm- 
° and risk more land going out of cultivation altogether, 
- to slacken the drive-and risk a revival of the kulaks. It 
s expected in Bonn that Marxist-Leninist theory will win. 
In any event, Ulbricht does not intend, it seems, to bring 
Jown the iron curtain again along the interzonal frontier 
f the Paris treaties are ratified. The Communists’ policy 
s. on the contrary, to keep up the present comparative ease 
f travel because it suits their purpose. The open frontier 
smooths the way for Communists to organise their infiltra- 
tion of Federal German organisations. 


M Faure and the Tunisians 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


AST week, when Franco-Tunisian negotiations on home 
| rule were resumed in Paris, M. Edgar Faure was at 
s to emphasise that he was entirely in agreement with 
general line of policy set forth in M. Mendés-France’s 
aration of July 31st last to the Bey of Tunis. The 
are now happening daily and in the course of them 
French and Tunisian delegations have united to issue 
statements about the cordial atmosphere in which they are 
taking place. But both delegations admit that little pro- 
gress is being made: none can be expected until the 
Tunisian prime minister returns from the visit to Tunis 
on which he embarked last Saturday. 
'h sides give different reasons for the fact that nothing 
cen achieved during a week of talks. The Tunisians 
nat they agreed to reopen talks at the point where 
vere broken off when M. Mendés-France fell, and 
that time the entire treaty was ready for initialling 
the sole exception of the articles concerning the 
bility for the police force in the southern part of 
ntry. It will be remembered that at that time both 
prime ministers said that negotiations were on the point of 


Co! n and that “a few hours of further talk” would 

$01 > difficulty ; it is possible that the immense confi- 

dence the Tunisians placed in M. Mendés-France personally 

m9 | them to take this optimistic view. Now, they say, 
c 


ire government has redrafted and changed much 
‘ext so that many of the important issues that had 
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been settled must be thrashed over once again. According 
to-the same Tunisian sources, the subjects which need to 
be reopened include the whole complicated question of 
Tunisian nationality ; that of French participation on muni- 
cipal councils and on the proposed National Economic 
Council ; the use of the French language in schools and 
official documents ; the question of courts of arbitration 
and the exact timing of the transfer-of the police force 
in certain areas from French to Tunisian control. 


Economic Troubles 


If it were not for the present parlous state of Tunisian 
social affairs, which includes the prevalence of near famine 
conditions, 500,000 unemployed in the country and a conse- 
quent need for immediate and long-term economic aid 
from France, the Tunisian delegation would already have 
threatened to break off the talks unless they were based on 
the draft agreed by M. Mendés-France. The Tunisians 
say that it is to discuss these points that the Tunisian 
Premier, M. Tahar Ben Ammar, has gone«back to Tunis ; 
he is also intending to discuss them with an influential 
Tunisian in exile—Salah Ben Youssef, Secretary-General 
of the Néo-Destour, who is in Geneva. 

The French picture.of what has been happening is not 
quite the same. Frenchmen freely admit that the text 
of the proposed treaty has been rewritten and “ improved,” 
but the argument is that these changes have only drafting 
significance, and that talks have reopened more or less 
where they were broken off. Paris believes that M. Tahar 
Ben Ammar has left Paris, not to hold consultations about 
the changed text, but to attempt to heal rifts in the much- 
divided delegation that he leads. It is patent to anyone, 
for instance, that there are deep differences between the 
attitude of the Bey and that of M. Habib Bourguiba, who 
is the Néo-Destour leader still in exile in France. The 
latter has recently made statements concerning constitu- 
tional reforms which make no secret of the fact that he 
questions the right of the Bey to hold the absolute powers 
that at present go with his high office. Frenchmen also 
argue that Salah Ben Youssef is kept in exile by the 
Tunisian delegation because they resent and fear his 
power. The French say that so far as they are con- 
cerned there is no reason why both Salat Ben Youssef and 
Habib Bourguiba should not be included in the Tunisian 
delegation. What is necessary, they maintain, is a delega- 
tion which speaks with one voice and represents the 
territory. : 

It seems that the main issue still at stake is responsibility 
for the police force in the southern part of the country. 
Paris has a theory that the Tunisians are making a fuss 
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about other points, and reopening other questions, in order 
to fabricate bargaining counters for use in this major 
struggle. But despite the many important differences 
between the delegations, it is obvious that both sides 
urgently want to reach agreement. The feeling in Paris 
is that there is a fifty-fifry chance of success if M. Faure 
remains in power long enough to allow what amounts to 
renegotiation of large parts of the treaty. 


Problems of Prosperity in 
Holland 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


TIMULATED by recent private proposals for a revalua- 
tion of the guilder, outside observers may have gained 
an exaggerated impression of Holland’s super-abundant 
economic strength. The country is, indeed, relatively pros- 
perous. There is no boom, but there is a solid foundation 
on which to be optimistic about the near future ; yet an 
economy so dependent on its neighbours is always vulner- 
able. Economic development in a country like Holland can 
never move faster than that of the larger countries to whom 
it must sell its exports. For the time being, therefore, the 
question of revaluation is academic, since neither govern- 
ment nor the Nederlandse Bank is inclined to consider it 
seriously. 

The suggestion is, in fact; an indication more of concern 
than of complacency. Wages have risen fairly steeply recently 
—about ten per cent in the past year. The advocates of 
revaluation see it, therefore, as a means of avoiding a pro- 
portional rise in costs by forcing down the cost of imported 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. Wage in- 
creases, resulting in increased costs, threaten the principal 
advantage Dutch exporters of industrial and agricultural 
goods still have over their colleagues abroad ; for in com- 
parison with other European countries, costs are low. 

Dutch government officials point out that.it would be 
difficult for a single country to launch currency changes 
alone. Moreover, the terms of trade are still developing 
favourably for them. The government, therefore, prefers 
to rely on other, more ogthodox, ways of adjusting the 
wage-price ratio. Under the government-launched slogan: 
“ Rest,” an injunction aimed at both wages and prices, 
internal policy now aims at keeping both stable. The 
country’s three large employers’ organisations fully back the 
government’s campaign. And meanwhile the government is 
warning business and agriculture against the abuses of price- 
fixing and unreasonable profit margins. To round the pro- 
gramme off, it never ceases to stress the need for raising 
productivity as a means of increasing real wages. 

Whenever the fate of the country’s export programme is 
at stake, the Dutch government can count on popular back- 
ing, even when it means an arbitrary restriction of consump- 
tion. Dutchmen appear to have a streak of economy in 
their naturé ; they always put aside a part of their salary 
as a matter of habit and rarely buy on credit—hire-purchase 
is virtually unknown. - Nonetheless, the government has 
come to the conclusion that it should not indefinitely force 
consumption to remain at an artificially low level. Partly 
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for this reason it has introduced into Parliament a bi! 
cutting taxes by 505 million guilders. 

The increase in exports continues. Last year Dutc' 
exports were 9,500 million guilders, 1,000 million more thar, 
in 1953. Figures for the early months of 1955 are high: 
than in the corresponding months of 1954. Imports in 
creased by 2,000 million guilders last year, to a total 
10,673 million. In spite of the import surplus the over: 
balance of payments remained favourable. On January 1; 
total reserves amounted to 4,849 million guilders, 3,0: 5 
million of which was in gold and the rest in foreign currenc 

The Dutch government is pushing ahead with its pro- 
gramme of freeing imports ; liberalisation in trade wi: 
OEEC countries is now at 92 per cent. Dollar imports hay. 
been freed to the same degree and in consequence have rise> 
rapidly. At the sarne time, Holland’s dollar position h: 
benefited from the listing of Dutch shares (Royal Dut: 
Shell, for example) in the American markéet. 

The strengthened balance of payments position has ma. 
it possible for Holland to resume, on a modest scale, th: 
capital export which was so important before the war. Lo 
interest. rates have made. borrowing attractive. In th: 
government sector foreign loans are.so far restricted : 
Belgium, which -borrowed 160. million guilders last yea: 
a.new loan to Belgium has just been announced. Ricci. 1- 
tions for a loan to the European Coal and. Steel Commun, 
are under way. And, in addition to this, Holland has been 
able to repay in full two large dollar loans before maturity. 

The great dangers and the great weakness of the Dutch 
economy lie within Western Europe. Dutch exports go 
principally to European countries -despite eriormous priv': 
and official efforts to spread exports outside Europe. Belgium 
is still its best customer, with West Germany a close second. 


Holland, however, is still getting dollars from Indonesia by 


way of contractual repayments of loans granted before the 
transfer of sovereignty. But the proportion of total Dutch 
trade going to Indonesia has fallen from 8 to 2 per cent 
in the five years since independence. Dutch traders and 
exporters have adjusted themselves to the shift and are con 
centrating more on other Asiatic countries, especially India 
and Pakistan. 

All these favourable factors must not, however, lead to a1 
overestimate of Dutch economic strength. Though Holl:nd 
is a creditor in EPU there are indications that it may not 
indefinitely remain so. It would be one of the first count: es 
to suffer if, for instance, France was forced to retreat from 
its present level of liberalisation. If the German rearm.- 
ment orders go to other foreign countries, one result wl 
be that normal German trade with Holland will suffer. 1-52 
are possibilities that prudence demands must be kept ¢on 
stantly in mind. 


Candidates and Crisis in Brazil 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N October 3rd, Brazil will go to the polls to ele! 4 
new President. As the office-holding candidates must 


_ resign by the beginning of April, it is only to be expeted 


that the politicians should now be involved in a frenzy of 
bargaining and agitation. But two issues of crucia! im- 
portance to the country’s future are adding an unusual ‘one 
of urgency to the debates. The first is whether a democrcy, 
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Twentieth-century penknife 


WHEN PENS WERE FEATHER QUILLS, penknives really were pen 
knives, but the nearest thing to a penknife that modern pen makers 
use is this machine in our illustration. They use it for slitting nibs 
for modern fountain pens. The blade of this twentieth-century 
penknife is an abrasive cutting wheel about three inches in dia- 
meter and one two-hundredth of an inch thick. It is made of 
rubber-bonded silicon carbide, and is mounted on a shaft which 
revolves at 20,000 revolutions per minute. When the wheel is 
stationary it is fragile and slightly flexible. At 20,000 revo- 
lutions per minute centrifugal force keeps the wheel perfectly 
rigid and steady, and the cutting edge moves at some 170 m.p.h. 
Gold nib blanks, stamped to shape and tipped with iridium, 
are presented to the edge of the wheel point foremost, and fed 
smoothly forward. The wheel cuts a fine, highly finished slot, 


clean through the iridium tip and along the centre line of the nib. 

Beside these small abrasive wheels for nib slitting, The 
Carborundum Company Limited make abrasive cutting-wheels 
of many kinds and sizes: wheels that can eut through a Nimonic- 
steel bar, three and a half inches in diameter, in 45 seconds; 
wheels that can cut through red-hot sections of high-speed steel 
in the rolling mill, at temperatures up to 1,000° Centigrade; 
wheels that can cut concrete; wheels that can cut plate glass; 
wheels that can cut an eggshell cleanly into two pieces without 
damaging the skin of the egg inside it. | 

These cutting wheels are finding new uses every year, but they 
are still only one small group in our much wider range of 
abrasive wheels for a thousand and one other industrial 
purposes—grinding, polishing, and honing wheels, of every kind. 
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so bitterly divided against itself as a result of the suicide 
last August of President Vargas, can survive a free election. 
The second is whether the country can save itself—or be 
saved by others—from the bankruptcy which faces it as a 
result of the collapse of its coffee exports. 

Most Brazilians would be very happy if it were just a 
guestion of electing the candidate of one or other of two 
creat national parties. Unfortunately, however, the 
political undercurrents are not so simple. The 24th of 
August is rapidly becoming as symbolic to the popular press 

- the Ides of March were to the Romans. On that date 
resident Vargas committed suicide. A leading group in 

e armed forces—led by the air force—had decided that 
he corruption and fraud of his regime must end and that 

rgas himself must go. They hoped to give Brazil an era 
f honest, democratic, government and sound economics. 


Old Habits Return 


There was only one flaw in this crystal-gazing. The men 
who led Brazil’s coup, because they justified themselves as 
fenders of the constitution, neither wanted nor were able 
limit the freedoms guaranteed by the constitution. As 
e first shock of the new regime wore off, the old political 
yits began to reassert themselves. By last December it 
d become clear that the largest party in the Chamber 
Deputies—the Social Democrats (PSD), who include 
me of Getulio Vargas’s most active supporters—was 
lanning to run its own candidate. And the Governor of 
© important mining state of Minais Gerais, Sr Juscelino 
Kubitchek, who is widely accused of surrounding himself 
with many of Vargas’s more disreputable camp-followers, 
18 actively promoting his own candidature. The military 
leaders stepped in. They wrote a letter to President Cafe 
Filho advocating the idea of a candidate of national union ; 
and every attempt was made, both in public and in private, 
} suppress Kubitchek’s candidature. The PSD ignored 
these warnings and drafted Kubitchek at its party congress 
February—though a significantly large right-wing 
linter group refused to go along with it. 
Since then all has been confusion. There was much loose 
lk of a new army putsch. But the government has been 
owing more interest in finding a national union candidate 
capable of beating Kubitchek in open elections. The 
anti-Juscelino group ‘has had great difficulty in finding a 
1an who can both appeal to the masses and command 
ficiently widely-based support from the mutually sus- 
ious political factions. Many people hoped that General 
irez Tavora, who has come further into the open political 
arena than most of his colleagues, could be persuaded to 


stand. But an army candidate would have the disadvantage 


¢ 
dri 
\ 


lriving many fence-sitters into the opposite camp. 


¢ 


Quadros, the new Governor of Sao Paulo—Brazil’s great 
coffee-growing and manufacturing centre. But this 
enigmatic figure has been blowing hot and cold, counting 
his cherry stones. He may find it better to be Governor 
of Sao Paulo than an unsuccessful Presidential candidate. 
Hopes are now resting on the relatively neutral—and 
some would say negative—candidature of Sr Munhoz da 
Rocha, Governor of the small southern state of Parana. 
Meanwhile, Sr Kubitchek is following a sophisticated line. 
By standing as a strictly constitutional candidate he has been 
able to accuse his opponents of carrying on an anti-Vargas 
vendetta long after the reasons for that feud have ceased to 
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exist. And he has been acting on the sound principle that 
to be known is to be voted for ; already his posters are 
appearing on the hoardings and his articles in the press. 

The financial crisis is giving the election an unusual 
seriousness ; and, in turn, the prospect of an election is 
making the government’s attempt to fight the financial crisis 
doubly difficult. About its seriousness there can be no 
two views. Coffee, which last year covered 54 per cent of 
the total value of Brazilian exports, has slumped on the 
American market. In January and February of this year 
exports fell quantitatively by 34 per cent compared with 
the same period last year ; and despite drastic price-cutting 
there is still no sign of a recovery. With the promise of a 
bumper crop this year, Sr Gudin is faced with the prospect 
(which in an election year amounts to a neCessity) of buying 
up huge quantities of excess production which on reliable 
estimates will amount to about § million sacks (or a third of 
the crop) and cost the state about ro billion cruzeiros. 
Inflation is rampant and the cruzeiro is tumbling to new 
low levels on the free market. 

Sr Gudin is doing what he can on the monetary front. 
He still claims to be determined to balance his budget and 
is boldly pursuing a tight credit policy. In January, for the 
first time in many years, total bank loans were actually 
reduced ; and optimists talk of inflation being eliminated 
in a few months. This month, in the teeth of fierce 
opposition, he forced through an increase in the premium 
on the exchange rate which has to be paid for oil imports, 
thus bringing the exchange rate charged on Brazil’s most 
costly import closer into line with the real value of the 
cruzeiro—and at the same time providing the Treasury with 
increased funds to fend off the coffee slump. 

Few people really expect these measures by themselves 
to revive exports. A more realistic exchange rate to 
stimulate Brazil’s secondary exports on the world market 
could help. So would a further tightening of the already 
theoretically strict import regulations. But the foreign 
capital which alone really has the power to give Brazil a new 
lease of life is unlikely to flow until a very important con- 
dition is fulfilled. There must be reasonable certainty that 
a stable and efficient government with power to take 
Draconian decisions will stay in office. 


The New Gatt 


HE ninth session of the Contracting Parties to the 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) in 
Geneva had as its main object a review of the working 
of the Agreement in the light of past experience and exist- 
ing circumstances. The results of this operation have 
now been published. The following are the main changes 
proposed : 


(A) Amendments to the Agreement 
Restrictions to Safeguard the Balance of Payments 
(Article 12) 

Only comparatively minor changes have been made in 
the drafting of this article. But an important change of 
substance concerns the obligations of countries applying 
quantitative restrictions (QRs) to consult with the Con- 
tracting Parties to Gatt (later with the Organisation for 
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Trade Co-operation (OTC) when it comes into existence) 
“immediately after” applying or intensifying such restric- 
tions. In addition, from a date yet to be specified, Gatt 
will review annually all restrictions being applied under 
this Article. If it finds inconsistencies it will advise the 
country concerned and suggest modifications. If “ serious ” 
inconsistencies are found it may recommend means for 
bringing these into conformity with the Agreement, and 
if its recommendations are unheeded it will advise the 
other parties concerned that they are entitled to take 
appropriate reprisals. In addition, any Contracting Party 
which is harmed by the action of another country in apply- 
ing QRs is entitled, if it can make out a case proving that 
the rules are being violated, to bring it to the notice of the 
other Gatt signatories, who will then take action similar to 
that already described above. 


Exceptions to the Rules of Non-Discrimination 
(Article 14) 


There is no immediate change ; but later, when sterling 
becomes convertible, provision has been made to ensure 
that the obligations and rights of a country in terms of the 
International Monetary Fund Agreement are consistent with 
those under this Agreement. 


Subsidies (Article 16) 

New. clauses have been added. A distinction is drawn 
between subsidies on “primary” products and others. 
The clauses regulating the use of the former are mild ; 
no subsidy on a primary product shall be applied if it 
causes the country applying it to secure “more than an 
equitable share of world export trade in that product.” 
No definition of “equitable share” has been attempted. 
In the case of all other subsidies, the Gatt countries under- 
take not to introduce any new subsidies, nor -to extend 
existing subsidies after January 1, 1955. As from Janu- 
ary I, 1958, countries are obliged to remove all subsidies, 
save those on primary products. 


Governmental Assistance to Economic Development 
(Article 18) 
This Article has been radically rewritten. A definition 
has been attempted of an underdeveloped country. In fact, 
two forms have been identified: 


(1) Contracting Parties which can only support low stan- 
dards of living and are in early stages of economic develop- 
ment. (Such as India, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia.) 

(2) Contracting Parties which do not fall into the same 
category as the above, but which are nevertheless in the 
process of development. (Such as Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa.) 


Countries belonging to the first category are allowed con- 
siderable latitude in regard to both tariffs and QRs. In 
order to protect a particular industry essential for economic 
development, they are allowed to open negotiations on the 
modification or withdrawal of tariff concessions with the 
other countries concerned. If agreement proves impossible, 
the underdeveloped country can appeal to Gatt, which in 
turn might, in certain circumstances, authorise the country 
to withdraw or modify the tariff concessions concerned, 
while granting adequate compensation. In the last resort an 
underdeveloped country can withdraw or modify a bound 
tariff concession ; but in this case it is open to retaliation. 
Underdeveloped countries of the first category are entitled 
to use QRs for balance of payments reasons in the same 
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manner as other countries, but with the additional dispen- 
sation that Gatt will review these only every two years. 
An underdeveloped country is, in addition, entitled to use 
QRs to protect a newly established industry ; but it must 
consult Gatt before doing so. Developing countries of the 
second category are allowed to use QRs to protect a newly 
established industry; but they must first secure the 
approval of Gatt. 


Modification of Schedules (Article 28) 


A new procedure has been evolved. Beginning from 
January 1, 1958, tariff schedules will be bound for three- 
yearly periods. At the beginning of each period there wil! 
be a brief “ open season” during which countries will be 
entitled to negotiate the withdrawal or modification of con 
cessions. And if agreement cannot be reached they will 
nevertheless be free to withdraw or modify these conces 
sions ; but they are then open to retaliation. 


Tariff Negotiations (Article 28 BIS) 


A new departure is the specific. injunction to sponso: 
tariff negotiations in which all member countries participate 


(B) Organisation for Trade Co-operation 


By a separate protocol and agreement the establishme: 
of a new body is proposed. . It is to be Known as th 
Organisation for Trade Co-operation, and will be respon- 
sible for the administration of the Agreement. It wi! 
consist of an Assembly, made up of all the members of 
the Organisation, an Executive Committee comprising 17 
members elected by the Assembly, and a Secretariat, under 
a Director-General, which will in fact be the present Gat: 
Secretariat suitably reinforced. 


(C) Waivers 


ALU 


Kingdom in connection with the tariff treatment of imports 
from dependent overseas territories, and a minor extension 
of the waiver granted in October, 1953, concerning horti- 
cultural imports, and to the United States in connection 
with import restrictions imposed under section 22 of the 
US Agricultural. Adjustments Act. 

An important decision taken in Geneva, and contained 
in a separate document, concerns the so-called “ hard-core ” 
import restrictions. This refers to QRs, which though 
originally put on for balance of payments reasons have, 
incidentally, served to protect industries, and therefore 
cannot be removed without hardship. In this case, tle 
country concerned must, before December 31, 1957, inform 
the Contracting Parties of its difficulties. Permission may 
then be granted to that country to retain these restriction 
temporarily, but it will be under an obligation to work 
towards their removal within five years. 

The various agreements and protocols containing these 
changes—five in all—are open for signature in Geney:. 
To become effective some require the unanimous acceptance 
of all the parties ; others require only a two-thirds majority ; 
while the agreement for the setting up of the Organisa' 
for Trade Co-operation requires the agreement of countric 
whose trade accounts for more than 85 per cent of ‘) 
total foreign trade of the Gatt countries. In effect, 
last provision means that Britain and the United Sic 
must both sign before OTC comes to life ; in the «asc 
of the United States, which has already signed, the Agree- 
ment must be ratified by Congress. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Eland is a propeller-turbine aero-engine designed for use 
with a single rotation propeller. It is light in relation to its 
power and its fuel consumption is extremely low. The small 
cowled diameter of the Eland (36” for 3,000 e.h.p.) gives it 
a very high aerodynamic efficiency. 
All these factors make the Eland an engine of 
unusual interest to operators, and a fine example of the 
Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A j J F R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON’ - ‘ 


crc . 
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up to 15% FASTER MOULDING 
with LUSTREX HI-FLOW 55 






Lustrrex*, Monsanto’s popular polystyrene plastic, is now 


available in a faster flowing form. With Hi-Flow 55, you 


can mould at a lower temperature — and cut cycle time 
by up to 15%! Thus for normal mouldings, Hi-Flow 55 
can save time, increase production and cut costs. 
And for intricate mouldings, particularly those needing 
a long flow, Hi-Flow 55 greatly reduces the risk of 
strain and instability in the finished product. 

Hi-Flow 55 is also specially suitable for very thin 

wall applications — and thick sections too! Lustrex 


Hi-Flow 55 needs no special moulding technique — 


it can be used in standard injection moulding equipment. 


Please note that it can be supplied only to commercial 


users in production quantities. Write now for full details. 











What you can make with LUSTRE X* | 


Many different products, cheaply and well. You can make 
tool handles, and packages for tools. You can make filing 
trays, and fittings for refrigerators and radios. In fact you 
can make almost anything — from instrument panels and 
picnic sets to camera spools and small cable drums —in 
Lustrex polystyrene plastic. 


(*Registered Trade Mark) 





127 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 


MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, 7 


and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 Vc his Mn) 


in association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Ltd., 
Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of 





india Ltd., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. . 2 
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; |= seed that was sown in the Transport Act of 
1953 contained the germ of greater commercial 
freedom for British railways. It was a new species, 
developed to replace some rank and tangled growths in 
> railways’ old-world garden—monopoly triumphans, 
ver a century old, and now growing upside-down ; 
uare-deal vulgaris, 

; . hybrid cross charac- 

: erised by its un- 

J —Pleasant_smell ; andj appaned os cperes 
itionaltsation gran- 
flora, which has not 

yet rooted well and 
cording to the cata- 


PROPOSED MAXIMUM AND 


EXISTING STANDARD CHARGES 
(150 Mile Distances) 


Towards Competitive Railways 


charging principle, and has naturally made little appeal 
to those who fear that their freight charges might go up 
and care little that the other man’s might come down, 
its course before the tribunal may be hard and long. 
The new principles in the scheme are two. First, 
it sets the maximum charges that the commission 
may make for moving 
freight. It throws out 
the classification of 
goods and the stan- 
dard charges on 
which the 1921 Rail- 
ways Act was based. 


10 8 6 4 In their place, it pro- 
ue only flowers tons tons tons tons tons tons vides a maximum 
en one year 1s charge for each con- 
ken with another. niall Gees signment based on its 

new seed has y } weight and its load- 

n flung on some / y ability. Secondly, this 
ur and unprepared y | euttere is a scheme to set 
and it is germin- A reer chyb limits to what may 
with extreme Bs Oo y 7 be charged, and not 
culty. Freedom y , j 4A 1+ a scheme to fix 
fine idea until it j A1 BHI SY charges. The com- 
os to hurt, and y 1 Y } j mission’s memoran- 


are plenty of 
that some 

ers who use the 
1y freight services think that they are in danger of 

2 roughly treated. To the Transport Commission 
nust seem otherwise ; nearly two years have passed 
the idea of giving them greater competitive 
om was mooted, and they have now reached the 
se of lodging with the Transport Tribunal a draft 
cheme for a new system of freight charges. Until a 
‘Herges scheme is approved by the tribunal, the railways 
vill not gain full power to compete effectively with road 
taulage. And since the scheme embarks on a new 


Bars indicate 


charges at existing Standard Scales 





dum, explaining the 
scheme, rightly de- 
clares that “in trans- 
port, as in any other commercial business, the 
most effective price protection for the consumer is 
competition.” There may, indeed,-be cases where a 
trader is bound to the use of railway transport, because 
there is no competing carrier ready to take his traffic ; 
in that event, section 22 of the 1953 Act protects him, 
for he can complain to the Transport Tribunal and get 
redress if he is being unreasonably charged. Within 
these new maxima, the commission will be able to 
exercise commercial discretion in quoting rates and 
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their object will be to encourage the tendering of traffic 
in wagon-load consignments. 

These new principles command respect, and they are 
founded on sound economics. The present classifica- 
tion of commodities by value, with scales of charges 
for each class, averages out the total cost of movement 
over all the traffic, on a rough basis of ability to pay. 
It has no very direct connection with the relative costs of 
moving the different consignments, and it works only 
under conditions of virtual monopoly. In a competitive 
regime, charges must be linked to costs, and the latter 
are governed, to an important extent, by the weight and 
by the loading characteristics of the consignment. 


The scheme in fact adopts the ten-ton wagon as standard 
basis of cost (thus posing the question whether the 
standard basis itself ought not to be raised as the 
average Carrying capacity of the wagon fleet is steadily 
improved). “‘ Loadability” is defined in the scheme 
in this way: 

“ Loadability ” means, in relation to any consignment, 
the greatest weight of goods identical in every way (save 
as to total weight) with the goods comprised in the con- 
signment as tendered for carriage, which is reasonably 
capable of being loaded and safely carried in an open 
railway wagon with two axles capable of carrying a 
maximum load of ten tons and with a cubic capacity of 
450 cubic feet. 

Given the total weight and loadability of any consign- 
ment, the charge for carrying it is split into two parts: 
a fixed charge for the first ten miles ; and a charge per 
ton for each mile beyond ten. These maximum charges 
for the larger traffics can be summarised thus: 


PROPOSED MAXIMUM CHARGES 












Average 
Weisht | Load- j} First | Per mile per ton at 
} ability ten miles | thereafter mmole 
50 miles | 150 miles 












per ton per ton 


10 or more. | 10 28s. 3}d. 38s. 10d. | 65s. 11d. 
S8told.... 8 to 10 31s. 34d. 42s. 8d. | Tis. 10d. 
OtO8 nas 6to8 | 39s. 4d. 52s. 4d. 85s. 8d, 
4to6 4to6 | 54s. 54d. 72s. 4d. 118s. 2d. 
Ste4 2ciz. 3to4 | 72s. 7d. 95s. 4d. 153s. 8d. 
Sto 3-5 «ina 2to3 | 100s. 9d. 130s. 205s. 

bed Sates pe 160s. ls. 3d. 210s. 335s. 


- 


Note : If, say, 4 tons of goods of 10 ton loadability are tendered, 
+} 


the trader will pay on the basis of full use of the wagon—that is, 
on 4-ton loadability. If the railways can put two such loads in one 
wagon, the advantage will be theirs. Actual rates, in practice, 
are likely to be below the maxima in most cases. 


A scheme of this kind cannot distinguish between 
different traffics—for example, between raw materials 
and finished manufactures. If the maximum charges 
were in fact to be adopted by the Commission as their 
actual charges, some traffics would have to pay more 
than at present, particularly those in the lower classifica- 
tions, as the chart shows. But that is not the Commis- 
sion’s intention : 

Most of the rates in active use at the time the scheme 
comes into force should continue in operation for the 
time being to enable a progressive and systematic review 
of all such rates to be made. When carrying out this 
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review, the Commission will adjust charges, either up- 
wards or downwards, as part of a process of evolving a 
new and flexible charging system based on sound busi- 
ness principles. It is the Commission’s intention to 
consult with representative bodies of traders in the 
development of their system of charges ... 


There are, in fact, three safeguards against excessive 
charges: competition from road haulage and privatel) 
owned road transport ; the countervailing power of the 
large industries (including coal, electricity, gas and 
steel) that are well able to defend themselves ; and in 
the last resort, appeal to the Transport Tribunal if the 
railways should try to exploit what remains of their 
monopoly. 

Given these conditions, there is everything to be said 
for supporting the new scheme in principle. It puts 
commercial enterprise first ; it recognises that the limit 
of what may be charged for a consignment should reflec: 
the relative costs of carrying it ; it gives a pronounced 
encouragement to the bigger load and the longer haul, 
for which the railways’ costs ought to be lower than 
road costs, and a pronounced discouragement to the 
small load and the short haul, for which road haulage 
is obviously cheaper and more convenient. There are 
some parts of the country that will not rejoice at these 
ideas—Scotland in particular, But it cannot be gain- 
said that the railways are best fitted for the bulk load 
and the long haul, and that their charges ought 
recognise the facts of their underlying costs. 

Opposition to the scheme—and there will be plenty 
of it, and not confined to details—will have in the end 
to answer two straight questions. Are the opponents 
in favour of continued regulation of the railways of such 
a kind as to deny them any competitive opportunity in 
the nation’s transport business ?. If so, do they really 
think it will reduce their transport costs if the railways 
sink into a state of complete decrepitude? There will be 
no sense in spending {£1,200 million on railway 
rehabilitation unless costs are to be reduced and the 
reduction passed on to the trader—or to put the same 
point in national terms, unless the railways can con- 
tribute to a reduction in the real costs of transport that 
fall on the whole community. The condition for 
advance on the railways is the regeneration of commer- 
cial enterprise. And that, in the end, is the real safe- 
guard for industry when it sends goods by rail. Traders 
should fasten their eyes on this prospect, and not on 
“maximum” charges. In the majority of cases the 
maximum charges will only set notional limits to what 
the railways have power to charge, whereas their actual 
charges will at the outset of the scheme be lower and 
under competition will remain lower. The passage of 
the scheme before the Transport Tribunal will be the 
less contentious if these considerations are kept in mind. 
It would certainly ill become any industry, nationalised 
or not, that bases its prices on average costs to impede 
a nationalised industry that is trying to put its prices 
into reasonable economic relation with its marginal 
costs. 
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Oe a car assembly plant at Uitenhage near 
Port Elizabeth one Sunday last month, employees 
vere swimming in the company pool or lounging with 
-ool drinks under a blazing South African sun. Inside 


che plant, frozen for the weekend into a purposeful 


clutter, various shapes and sizes and makes of cars 
sueued on the same assembly line—pastel-coloured 
Austins, a rich tomato Studebaker, and Volkswagen 
'n gayer colours than are usually sprayed at Wolfsburg. 
[he American managing director told some English 
sitors that there were seldom less than three and often 
p to five models coming off the single final line ; the 
nixed operation called for careful control of com- 


ponent stocks and for assiduous training, but it worked, 


with a very creditable score in standard assembly man- 
hours. Recently the plant had been turning out about 
20 vehicles a day—or 4,200 a year, comprising 2,400 
\ustins, 1,200 Studebakers, and 600 Volkswagen ; it 

now up to 32 a day, and capacity is being increased 


towards about 40 a day. The Austins will be gone 


before the end of the year, to the company’s own big 


new assembly plant at Blackheath outside Cape Town 


vhere the equipment is now being put in. The Uiten- 
ige director was not worried by this move. Everyone 
hoped that import controls would soon be lifted, and 
there was a big pent-up replacement demand for cars, 
part from expansion ; he was thinking, in a year or 
two, Of perhaps 5,500 Volkswagen and 2,000 
tudebakers, 
Such confidence, looking towards more cars and more 
mpetition, typifies the South African motor market 
day. It is a Commonwealth market, but no ordinary 


Car imports have been restricted for more than . 


x years. There is no formal discrimination against 

e dollar: American cars took the brunt of the import 

t, but a large number are still imported each year from 

: United States and Canada. South Africa is a 

\torists’ country, with a car for every five white people 

d vast distances on a road system expressly designed 

‘or motoring, not haulage. Finally, it is almost exclu- 

ely a market for cars imported “ completely knocked 
-own,” with a large assembly industry to look after. 

Under import control, Britain has secured a sharply 

creased share of a market that is still taking only 

ut half the cars that it took in 1948. Then South 

\'rican car imports were just under 80,000, and more 

n 60,000 of them were American.* Restrictions on 

hange—in fact if not in form—pulled American cars 

n the next year to 20,000 out of a 41,000 total ; 

| devaluation added its contribution to reducing their 

‘hare of this price-conscious market. In 1953 the Union 

imported about 40,000 cars ; Britain supplied just over 


pm wrted from Anetta and Canada. 


Selling Cars in Africa 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 











20,000, the United States 13,410, and the German 
industry, which had meanwhile arrived on the South 
African scene, about 3,200. Last year there appears to 
have been little change in the national pattern of 
imports : total British sales to the Union were down 
somewhat. Among the British makes, the order of sales 
in 1953 appeared to run: Austin, Ford, Vauxhall, 
Nuffield, Rootes and Standard ; only General Motors 
and the American Ford approached the leading British 
makes in sales. 

All these cars are assembled in South Africa, though 
only General Motors and Ford at present own the plants 
in which their knocked-down cars are put together ; by 
this summer Austin will be assembling its own. All 
the others are assembled in plants built originally to 
assemble American cars, but owned for the most part 
in South Africa. The assemblers receive import quotas 
from the South African Government, and these quotas 
have been distributed to keep most of the plants at 
least fairly busy. Although Britain has considerably 
increased its share of the commercial vehicle market, 


eo HERE SOUTH AFRICA* BUYS ITS CARS 
Thies 


Annuol Rote 
Jon-Sept 


20 





238 46 47 48 49 > Si 6S 53 ‘54 
% including $.W. Africa 


0 


too, America still holds a small lead ; most of these 
commercial vehicles, too, are assembled in the Union. 

The control has virtually excluded the import of 
cars already assembled (except for a few token vehicles) 
because they suffer a sharply differential import duty ; 
this may be six times as much for a car on wheels as 
for the same car “C.K.D.” It has also brought 
about a rather odd “ class structure ” in car ownership. 
No car valued at more than {600 fob may be 
imported into the Union, which excludes for example 
the Jaguar, since this can hardly count on a volume of 
sales sufficient to justify local assembly. But most of 
the big medium-priced American cars have a “ family ” 
assembly plant to call upon—Chrysler and Packard, 
for example. It is broadly true that the better-off 
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motorist buys an American car (even the Chevrolet and 
the Ford are more expensive than any British make that 
sells widely). Britain supplies the cheaper—and hence 
the larger—end of the market. 

Assembly in Africa, admittedly, lives under the 
sunshade of a differential tariff. It may be conceded 
that it is not greatly inferior assembly, or hugely more 
expensive. The standards of workmanship, on some 
African-assembled cars at any rate, seem slightly lower 
and less. durable than those of vehicles brought in 
complete. There is not a great deal to choose between 
the South African materials that have to be incor- 
porated—tyres, glass, paint, and trim—and those used 
in British mass production. In terms of man-hours, 
South African assembly compares fairly well, but with 
annual runs of only 5,000 or so, amortisation of 
capital equipment for assembly and of jigs for parti- 
cular cars must run high. The actual labour costs 
seem likely to vary sharply with the proportions of 
races employed—white, coloured or African. Even 
with significantly higher freight charges a car assembled 
in Britain can be landed perhaps 5-10 per cent cheaper 
than the same car assembled in South Africa and using 
some local materials ; but the differential duty much 
more than wipes this out. Assembly in South Africa is 
not an economic decision, but a condition of entry to this 
nationalist-minded market. The pressure for a higher 
proportion of local manufacture is certain to follow ; but 
the “ national car ” about which certain assemblers have 
pipe-dreams still seems a long way off in the veld. 

* 


Today there is an absolute shortage of new cars, with 
waiting lists for most makes ; among the cheaper and 
medium-priced cars a second-hand car a year old will 
fetch almost the list price. There are roughly 550,000 
motor cars in the Union, and nearly half of them have 
been running ten years or more. There may not be 
much room for expansion of the market ; though the 
British motor industry officially reckons the South 
African population as 18 per car, 13 of those are non- 
Europeans with tiny incomes. A few of these own 
cars ; but to reckon the mass of them as a potential 
market that can be soon tapped for motoring is wildly 
unrealistic. The trade actually estimates the potential 
demand, for some years after imports are eventually 
freed, at 70,000-80,000 cars a year. 

Small and medium-sized British cars now dominate 
new sales in this market, whereas ten years ago hardly 
any South African had a good word to say for a small 
British car. South Africa is a land of long, straight, 
empty roads, and ten years ago even most trunk roads 
had shifting dirt surfaces. The South African motorist 
believes that bad roads can only be taken efficiently by 
averaging about 50 mph along them. Up to the end of 
the war, therefore, this was a market for American cars ; 
they could be driven constantly at 65 mph or more with- 
out shaking to pieces, and their springs were designed 
for roads often not much better than the African. They 
are now driven considerably faster ; with the improve- 
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ment of American roads, their springing has become a 
little soft for African dirt surfaces. But the postwar 
British car can now hold its 65-70 mph for long periods 
on the South African trunk roads, many of which hav- 
now acquired a tarred surface ; and it can put up good 
averages on the second-class dirt roads. 


Where few people used to havea good word, there 
are still a fair number with a bad word for the Britis 
car, from private motorists to Government depart- 
ments ; and many more who without recrimination: 
hope, if they can, to’find the difference to pay for a: 
American car. In the arguments for and against th 
two countries’ cars there are elements of snobber; 
larger elements of prejudice, and lumps of horse sense 
Some of these may be worth recording impartially : 
all three may have a good deal to do with why a man 
buys a particular car: 


Snobbery certainly has some influence with the riche: 
motorists: with the British “class” car fenced out : 
South Africa, the done thing is to buy big, glossy and 
American. 

Sheer size matters. In new American cars three people 
can sit side by side on front and rear seats without 
touching ; and sitting touching anyone under South 
African sunlight is a warm, clammy business. 

Ease of driving—both countries’ cars have their advan- 
tages here. The expedients adopted to bring American 
gear linkages across to a right-hand drive are sometimes 
clumsy and weak ; wrenching these big cars around on 
loose surfaces, or edging them in to park, can be hard 
work. But many drivers count American electrical 
gadgets as much more reliable. 

Crashes in South Africa are frequent and catastrophic 
If the British car survives the high-speed collisions that 
are commonplace, it will be a cheaper repair job. But 
some diehards would argue that the modern European 
chassis-less method of construction is not made for South 
African accident-prone drivers ; they think the chassis 
that American cars retain makes for a stiffer structure 
Whatever the weight of these various arguments, 

price hits the American car hard. On the Rand, 
an Austin A.50 costs £750, a Vauxhall £780, a 
Volkswagen (standard) £572, a Chrevrolet £1,054, and 
the larger Chrysler £1,850. Such “downward expan- 
sion ” of the white motoring market as can be achieved, 
therefore, seems likely to be done with the Europe. 
car—and primarily the British, since many of the 
arguing points against. the small British car app'y 
at least equally to the Volkswagen. At the moment, 
in South Africa, Britain leads America about 60-49 
in sales. The British companies feel that compicte 
freedom of the market need not pull that balance 
back to less than 55-45. In this competition ‘wo 
of the American contestants are assembling Vaux!al! 
and Ford cars that earn sterling for the British motor 
industry. Before freedom arrives the biggest fu'ly- 
British motor group, the. British Motor Corporation, 
will have its own assembly plant at Blackheath, prob ably 
the most modern on the continent. The giants will meet 
on more equal terms. 
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Bears at Large 


“HARE markets had every excuse for the renewed weak- 
S ness they developed this week. The growing proba- 
ty, as many thought, of an early election was added to 
the existing doubt whether the effects of dearer money had 
fully worked through the market. In the circumstances 
ndustrial ordinary shares did well to avoid breaking through 
the low point established just under a fortnight ago. At 179.2 
e Financial Times industrial index still stands decently 
sove the figure of 175.7 of March 15th. With a budget to 
me on April roth, and with an early date still the favoured 
et for the general election, it is far more likely that markets 
over the next few weeks will. be narrow and will fluctuate 
ratically than that they will continue steadily to adjust 
themselves to the idea of dearer money. 
But dearer money is there as a restraining influence to 
dify any optimism that the budget may kindle. Its effect 


though now ‘evident through the range of fixed interest _ 


tocks has scarcely been felt in industry. In time industry 
must find that not only has it to pay more for money but 
hat bank money is more difficult to get at the price. Gradu- 
ally also industry must feel a pinch in its markets as the 
excess spending of the sterling area is cut out. What else 
than a parallel adjustment by another member of the sterling 
area are the recent Australian import cuts ? Yet profits and 
prospects over industry seem good, and industry as a whole 
remains strongly liquid. But the business of the inves- 
lor in equities is to place his money where the risks of loss 
are small and the chances of gain are great. The risks now 
te a little greater and the prizes less glittering. Se some 
olders of low yielding industrials are moving into fixed- 
terest stocks with a date. The charts on the following page 
epict the “ bull market ” of the last 18 months and the fall 
hat has now ensued. 
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\ different set of conditions applies to fixed interest 

. There, too, prices are sagging. The risk exists that 
: the banks may need to sell some short-dated gilt-edged 
; st to maintain their liquidity. Not looking for much 
ery unless the budget should turn out to be not only 

gocd but better than expected, investors are still buying 
: paringly. And the jobbers, less certain than the theorists 
. inat the business cycle has been banished for ever, have cut 
t books down. The turn, when it comes, must therefore 
be sharp. Behind that market, too, lies the solid phalanx of 
ney in the institutions that cannot indefinitely be left 
It is supplemented for the moment by the trickle 

at ther money seeking a safer haven than the industrial 
lare market. Long-dated gilt-edged yielding a shade over 








Business Notes 


4 per cent may still look dear against short dated money 
governed by a 44 per cent Bank rate. But the gilt-edged 
market has been adjusting itself since last November. It 
must have less distance still to fall than industrials, which 
reached their peak in February. 


Keeping Bank Rate Effective 


HROUGHOUT the four weeks since the increase in Bank 
Tr rate to 44 per cent, the Bank of England has been 
taking good care to keep its rate effective in the money 
market. At the tender immediately after that 1 per cent 
increase, the Treasury bill rate rose even more steeply than 
most banks had expected. It then jumped by almost 
1} per cent, to almost 3 13/16 per cent, which was nearly 
2 3/16 per cent above the low point of last November, 
although Bank rate had risen during this period by only 14 
per cent. At this unaccustomed level Treasury bills became 
attractive not only to overseas holders of mobile balances 
but also to substantial domestic investors ; the lattér, in 
particular, are showing an increasing interest. 


* 


There was therefore a possibility that the increasing 
demand would provoke some relapse in the rate, but 
in fact the discount houses kept their bid price for 
the bills unchanged at each of the three succeeding tenders. 
This maintenance of rates is a measure of the firmness of 
official policy. Throughout the period the authorities have 
kept the short loan market on a narrow supply of funds, and 
on no fewer than nine occasions discount houses have had to 
supplement the market supply by taking seven-day loans 
from the Bank of England at Bank rate. The amount of 
these “ penal” borrowings has never been large ; there has 
been no repetition of the violent pressure that preceded the 
rise in Bank rate to 44 per cent, when the whole discount 
market found itself “in the Bank.” But these tactics have 
left no room for doubt about the authorities’ determination 
to keep rates firm. 

One incidental result is that the discount houses are now 
securing a substantial “turn” on new business, which is 
helping them to make good the sharp losses incurred on 
existing bill portfolios while rates were rising. There is 
no corresponding cushion, however, for their losses on 
short bonds ; the current yields from these remain relatively 
low—and it can only be reaped by the market when it is 
able to increase its portfolios and is prepared to take the 
risk of doing so. 
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Firth Brown Success 


A FEW months ago almost every prophet in the market 
was predicting that the steel group would be among 
the first sections of the Stock Exchange to weaken as an 
election drew near. Now it happens that an election does 
seem near, but almost the smallest of the fears it raises is 
the renationalisation of steel. The few pence that steel 
ordinary shares dropped early this week were no more than 
in keeping with the general tone of markets. The investor 
now has other worries. If he is selling industrials steel 
shares will not claim his first attention. They are still a 
relatively high yielding group, with yields running from 
about §} per cent to about 6} per cent—nothing like as 
high as when the Realisation Agency started selling steel 
shares to a nervous public on a basis of over 7 per cent, 
but still well ahead of the average of 4.9 per cent shown on 
the Financial Times industrial index. 

Institutions that have been persuaded to take big lines 
of steel ordinaries are probably happy with them now. They 
have from time to time murmured that they would like a 
sprinkling of the prior charges as mixers. The first oppor- 
tunity came last week with the offer of 54 million {1 
ordinary shares at 25s. and £3 million of 43 per cent deben- 
ture stock 1980/85 in Thomas Firth and John Brown. 
Those prices gave little away, as the date of the offer 
approached, but the offer was a success, and the debenture 
stock—not the ordinary shares—had the best of that 
success. 

The debenture offer attracted 9,000 applications for £31 
million of stock. Preferential applications, including those 
from stockholders of John Brown and Co., received full 
allotment up to £5,000, the larger applications getting 40 
per cent of their needs with a maximum of £40,000 stock. 
Public applications up to £1,200 received only £100 stock, 
larger applicants getting 74 per cent of their applications, 
with a maximum of £3,750 stock. The ordinary shares 
were not as heavily over-applied for as some recent steel 
offers ; a mere 42,000 applicants for 1§ million shares came 
forward. The basis of allotment for preferential applicants 
was up to 200 shares in full, applicants for over 1,000 
receiving about 34 per cent of their applications, with a 
maximum of 17,500 shares. The general public received 
a flat allotment -of 100 shares irrespective of the amount 





A BULL MARKET IN RETROSPECT 
Average 


a The left-hand chart shows in retro- 
spect the shrinkage in yields during the 
great bull market on the Stock Exchange 
running from the end of 1951 up to early 
, 1955 carrying the Actuaries’ Investment 
— Index of industrial equity prices up from 


Industrial Ordinary 
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a Preference 
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Cid Cxasale asi” 102.7 to its peak of 160.1 at the end of 

fadustrial last January ; a month later the index 
was down to 148.4. The right-hand 
chart shows the effect of the adjustment 
that has taken place in the weaker phase 
of markets that started in gilt-edged in 
mid-November and in industrials at the 
beginning of February. 
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applied for. Satisfactory opening premiums were est,'; 
lished for both stocks. The ordinary started at 9d. premiv: 
and have since held at around 6d, premium, while the 
debenture stock opened at 1% premium and has si: 
reached 2 premium. 


Improving Bank Salaries 


ANK salaries, as expected, are on the move again. Dur 
the past week, six of the big banks have each annou: 

important new arrangements, and a seventh announcen 
is imminent. These are not concerted revisions, but al! 
those for which details are available have one comn 
element: the banks are “ consolidating ” into basic peer 
the supplementary cost-of-living payment. (known witl 
the banks as the “cash payment”), which in recent y 
has been at the rate of 13 per cent. The effect of this is : 
increase corréspondingly the salary ranking for pens: 
(and therefore to add very substantially to the burden 
pensions provisions the banks are now carrying) without 
adding ‘to immediate cash emoluments. The banks app: 
ently hope to avoid any —— “cash payments 
in future. 

Apart from this, the new arrangements, like the old, differ 
from bank to bank. Four banks—Westminster, Lloy 
Martins and District—-have introduced new and al | od 
salary scales and have also raised the payments to staffs 
that are beyond the span of the scales, the so-called 
“ appointed ” and “ unappointed ” overscale staffs. The 
National Provincial and Barclays have both announced 
“ consolidation ” of the 13 per cent payment, and the former 
has promised an announcement of “appropriate increases’ 
in a few days’ time. The Midland’s announcement is immi- 
nent, but no details have yet been disclosed. All the changes 
so far known operate from January Ist last. 

Only the Westminster Bank has released comprehen 
information, and this makes it plain that the major aim has 
been to improve the position of the overscale staffs. As 
in most other banks, the major beneficiaries of ear icr 
postwar revisiohs had been the junior and other “ scilc” 
staff, since the most pressing need then was to appe at 
potential young recruit. The Westminster is now givi! 
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TCA Super Constellations now give busi- | RETURN FARES* 


London to Toronto £162.13.0. Post NOW to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1. 
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TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 


¢ Europe, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD...as in Britain 









AUSTRALIA, vast homeland of 
9,000,000 of our cousins, is the world’s 
most abundant source of wool. 
Livestock raising, dairy farming, agriculture 
and mining — Australia’s other great 
and ever-growing industries, steadily enrich 
a young progressive nation and 
contribute mightily to the strength of the 
Commonwealth. 
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ACCOUNTING & ADDING MACHINES 
put business on record...at less cost 


COMPLETELY VERSATILE, — The Amennl “CLASS 31” DIRECT- 
ENTRY ACCOUNTING MACHINE. INSTANTANEOUSLY ADAPTABLE to all 
phases of Commercial, Industrial and Financial accounting. PAY- 
ROLL and SALARY RECORDS * LEDGERS of EVERY KIND (with 
simultaneous analysis and completion of related records and docu- 
ments) * STORES RECORDS * MATERIAL and STOCK CONTROL 
a * COSTING and all varieties of special records for particular 
| requirements. 
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with and without wide platens and shuttle carriages. High, medium and low capacities. 


: THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 
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increases of {£110 per annum to managers and {100 per 
annum to chief clerks, while its overscale clerks will get 
increases ranging from £22 to £90 per annum, according 
to merit. After these increases, it will be surprising if the 
average salary for managers is less than-about £1,600, while 
the overscale “ unappointed ” officers will range up to 
£1,000, or even £1,100. Some 1,600 of these officers are in 
effect getting increases of between 20 and 25 per cent in 
their pensionable salaries, allowing for the benefit of “ con- 
solidation.” The published scale has been raised through- 
out, and now offers £225 for a recruit aged 17 (compared 
with £203 including cash payment), {480 at age 25 (com- 
pared with £452), and £700 (£678) when the scale ends at 
age 31. Lloyds Bank has also made improvements through- 
out the range, but its system differs from that of the other 
banks in that it comprises a three-tier scale (according to 
merit) and the lowest scale extends to age 39. 


The Trend in Trade 


HE deterioration in British overseas trade is an un- 
+. pleasant fact, but how far its causes are persistent is 
still conjectural. The detailed figures of trade in February 
shed little light on that question. At £232.8 million fob, 
exports were still abnormally high for a short month, 
thanks to the inclusion of shipments delayed by the October 
dock strike. Hence the ground lost in earlier months is 
being made up. Whereas the average monthly value of 
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exports in the fourth quarter was £8.6 million less than in 
the same quarter of 1953, the October/February average 
of {230 million was £6 million (24 per cent) higher than 
in the same months a year earlier, when an upward trend 
was well under way ; and the volume of exports in October/ 
February was § to 6 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Engineering products showed a similar recovery, the 
October/February average of £86.2 million being {2.5 
million (3 per cent) higher, and shipments of refined 
petroleum, a “new” export that is helping to offset the 
fall in shipments of coal, rose further by £780,000 to £7.3 
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million a month in January/February, compared with the 
average for the fourth quarter of last year. As the dis- 
tortions of the dock strike may continue for some time yet, 
it is impossible to guess what the real trend of exports 
may be. 

Imports in February at £309.§ million cif were still un- 
comfortably high for a short month, and there is little 
reason to suppose that the figures were significantly 
swollen by arrivals delayed by the dock strike. The average 
value of imports in October-February of £303 million a 
month was £32 million (12 per cent) higher than in the 
same months of. 1953-54, and the volume was 6 per 
per cent higher. Taking re-exports into account, the 
visible trade deficit in January and February was {70.1 
million a month, {11 million higher than the average for 
the fourth quarter and £30 million higher than the January- 
February average last year. Some rise in the import bill 
followed inevitably from the increase in industrial production 
and consumer spending, from the consumption of official 
stocks, and from the advance in commodity prices and 
freight rates. . Whether or not imports would have fallen 
in time, without the weapon of Bank rate, the current 
rate is plainly greater than Britain can afford. Prices 
of some commodities have recently fallen, but it will 
take time for that to be reflected in the import figures. 
Last month the index of import prices rose by another point 
to 105 (1954=100), owing mainly to higher import prices 
of rubber and copper. The terms of trade, however, re- 
mained unchanged at 104 because export prices also rose 
by one point to ror. 


BOAC’s Three-Way Hedge 


ITH its order for 20 Comet IVs under negotiation, 
W British Overseas Airways Corporation now has 63 
aircraft on order as well as 60 engines in addition to those 
that will be needed during the course of normal replacements 
of spares. The orders are spread over three completely 
distinct types of aircraft: piston-engined, turbo-prop and 
pure jet. This elaborate form of insurance is partly a result 
of BOAC’s troubles during the past year, when its sub- 
stantial Comet fleet was grounded at the same time as 
deliveries of its potential Britannia fleet fell behind schedule. 
But it is also in line with the swing of opinion among 
operators away from the concept of standardised fleets, 
however convenient this may appear for administrative 
purposes. 

The present BOAC fleet is a rapidly ageing one, consist- 
ing of: 

16 Stratocruisers, 

16 Constellations, 

22 Argonauts (Canadair IVs), 

6 York freighters. 

2 Super-Constellations, painted in BOAC colours, hired 
when needed from the American carriers, Seaboard and 
Western. 

The fleet on order is made up of: 

10 piston-engined Douglas Seven Seas, delivery to start 
in the autumn of next year. 

33 turbo-prop Bristol Britannias, delivery of which is 
not now likely to begin until early next year. Of this’ 
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total, the first 1§ are medium-ranged, the next 10 have 
greater range, and the final 8 are suitable for non-stop 
North Atlantic operation. 

20 Comet IVs, delivery of which will begin in 1958. In 


performance these are not expected to differ much from the - 


Comet IIIs, but some allowance should be made for engine 
Gevelopments during the next three years. On present 
indications this version of the Comet will not be able to 
operate the North Atlantic non-stop. 

The 60 engines are Bristol BE 25 turbo-props for re- 
engining the Britannia fleet when they become available. 
This should substantially improve the Britannia’s perform- 
ance, 

The total cost of this new fleet is in the region of {£65 
million, but the corporation has undertaken to sell its 
Dougias airliners when the long-range Britannias can be 
put into operation on the North Atlantic. 


£10 Million for AEI 


o fix the terms of a big capital issue in today’s un- 
T certain markets is not easy, but the biggest issue that 
has come for some weeks, the offer of 5,172,413 £1 ordinary 
shares of Associated Electrical Industries at 40s. to raise a 
little over {£10 million, seems assured of success. Lord 
Chandos, the chairman, has rightly decided that if some- 
thing has to be given away, the stockholders should have 
it. Nearly the whole issue—4,9§7,000 of the shares—are 
offered as rights to existing stockholders, including those 
whose stock arises from the recent take-over of Siemens 
Brothers on a one for four basis. The balance of 215,000 
shares are offered to the employees on the same terms. 

The rights are valuable—and sufficiently so to take care of 
any foreseeable risk of a further market recession. At the 
time the issue was announced the ordinary stock stood at 
66s. 6d., making the rights worth §s. 3d. per share. Lord 
Chandos should have more to say about the prospects at 
the meeting next week. For the moment, stockholders who 
have heard often enough that the electrical industry has 
become a prey to price-cutting will still be impressed by 
the fact that Associated Electrical Industries’ 14 per cent 
dividend is covered many times by earnings and will expect 
the new capital, too, to earn its keep. They will assume 
that the rate should be maintained on the increased capital. 


Profits from Drugs 


NE Ciapter in the two-year-old dispute over drug 
(5 prices between the Ministry of Health and the manu- 
facturers has been completed with the despatch of a letter 
from the Ministry to the industry admitting that the prices 
of unbranded drugs are not excessive and the profit 
margins quite reasonable. The Ministry investigated the 
costs of 19 manufacturers over a 3-year period and decided 
that their profit on capital employed averaged rather 
less than 14 per cent—a figure that was calculated over 
their sales as a whole, not only on those made to the 
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National Health Service. This is gratifying to the industry 
as far as it goes, but the more serious discussions 
on the prices charged and profits earned on branded pro- 
prietary drugs, are still grinding on. The standard drucs 
to which the Ministty has just given a clean bill, are th- 
bread-and-butter production of the industry ; and brande./ 
drugs consist, in the main, of all the new products 
research and many of the more palatable compounds (th 
industry’s term for these is “ elegant ”). These are, frank! 
the profit earners and their sales have to recoup the ind: 
try’s heavy research costs. 

Unfortunately for the industry, some manufacturers hz 
sold branded drugs at prices that are difficult to justi‘, 
The most striking instances are those of inhalants for : 
treatment of asthma which have been sold for prices 
and seven times as high as those of their unbranded 
equivalents. In its understandable anxiety to protect the 
National Health Service’s drug bill from prices like the; 
the Ministry has found itself landed with a full-scale inves:; 
gation of all branded drug prices, reasonable as wel! 
unreasonable. Between the Ministry and the manufa 
turers there are sharp differences of opinion about how th 
cost of the drugs should be assessed. The industry obje 
strongly to the principle of calculating profit on “ capita! 
employed ” on the ground that it is not working to stead) 
bulk orders, but to constantly fluctuating demands froin 
large numbers of customers. Drug production, it therefore 
argues, contains a big element of risk for which this kind 
of calculation does not, in its view, make fair allowance 

An attempt is therefore being made to work out some 
kind of costing formula that manufacturers will observe 
once a drug is in regular production. For the first year 
or so in which a new product appears (the period when 
the risk of failure is highest, but also the period when the 
manufacturer has the advantage of a virtual monopo!: 
prices will be left free. The forntula will be applied when 
conditions have become more normal—probably when the 
drug has become sufficiently standardised to be included 11 
the National Pharmacopeeia. But it is proving far from 
easy to arrive at a satisfactory formula. 





Britain and Portuguese Orders 





ORTUGAL today is engaged on an ambitious, but prac 
development programme that calls for much heavy 
engineering equipment, and British manufacturers 
naturally been bidding to supply this. Half a dozen large 
hydro-electric plants have already been constructed ; 
impressive bridge now spans the Tagus not far upstream 
from Lisbon ; and the projects planned or already u 
way include the electrification of main railway lines, an 
underground railway for Lisbon, a thermal power station 
near the coalfields on the lower Douro, and several hydro- 
electric plants in the ravines of the upper Douro, where 
forms the frontier with Spain. Since the early stages of 
the present period of development, the chief British con- 
testants, English Electric, Metropolitan-Vickers and British 


Insulated Callender’s Cables, have worked together as “ the 


British group,” thereby being able to put forward the 
complete “ packaged ” tenders that the Portuguese usually 
prefer. 
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Gas burns clear and clean. It does not waste answer to the question: What is the true 
its substance in smoke. By the time the gas _ cost of my fuel? Your bill is for fuel used. 
comes to your burners the smoke has been Gas needs no special equipment for hand- 
put to work by the Gas Industry in a hun- _ling or storage, no replacement stocks, no 
dred different ways, all of them beneficial, extra labour to look after these things. 
all of them contributing to keep down your _ Delivery is continuous, of legally guaranteed 
fuel costs. Apart from fighting unhealthy calorific value. Clearly, there are advantages 
smog, the filthiest and the most expensive about gas that you should consider in your 
blanket in all history, gas gives you a clear _ plans. 





Clear Guidance 


eS your Area Gas Board you can NAME 
bring the full resources of the Gas Industry 
to bear on your fuel problem. The Boards’ In- 
dustrial Gas Engineers are always available for 
consultation and their services are free. Get ADDRESS 
your secretary to fill in these details (or pin this 
advertisement to your letter heading) OmO COG annie ee, io 
te your Area Gas Board or to the Gas Council, 

1 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. WE NEED HEAT FOR ... 





The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. 


GC.G7A 








NB Renita cn 
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As a result, British equipment has taken an important 
part in the Zezere and Cavado power systems. But a £5 
million contract for the first phase of railway electrification 
has recently gone to a group of Swiss, French and German 
firms, who also worked as a team, while the Swedes carried 
off the telecommunications part of the project. It seems 


that the decision was partly accounted for by the familiar — 


phenomenon of Continental firms anxious to secure work 
for their shops regardless of profit margin, partly by British 
insistence on maintaining high engineering standards. But 
it can hardly be said to provide convincing evidence that 
those standards should be lowered—particularly in 
Portugal, where confidence in British quality is as wide- 
spread as goodwill toward Britain. 


DSIR Overhauls its Plans 


MAJOR review is taking place of the work of the various 
branches of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Nearly eighteen months ago, the DSIR won two 
substantial concessions from the Government. The first 
was a 20 per cent increase in its annual grant and the second, 
the long-term effects of which were more far-reaching, was 
permission to budget for expenditure over a period of five 
years, instead of the annual basis previously demanded 
by the Treasury. When so many of the DSIR’s projects 
spread over several years, and include substantial capital 
expenditure on plant, the cost and delivery of which cannot 
always be accurately predicted, strict yearly accounting with 
the return of any unspent surplus has been almost as serious 
a drag on the work of DSIR as actual shortage of funds. 
The department’s postwar programmes were held up for 
lack of money, and now that the department has the promise 
of more adequate income, those plans are partly out of 
date. This is the reason for the present review. The 
Advisory Council that governs the Department reports 
that it should be able before the end of 1955 to 
submit a new set of plans to the Lord President of the 
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Our three-monthly reports on business conditions in 
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Fifty similar reports, covering seventy countries, are issued every 
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Council, There are some hints that the balance of the new 
plans may be shifted from certain traditional types of 
research towards newer branches of science. It is plain that, 
as part of the new look, DSIR is going to insist that industry 
shoulders the cost of what might be classed as routine 
research. Even DSIR’s increased income for 1954-55 
amounted to only £6.3 million, out of which it maintained 
15 research stations and made grants to 41 industrial 
research associations. It is important that these limited 
resources should be employed on work that really deserves 
Government support, and cannot be done otherwise. 


\ Atomic Balance Sheet 


HE Atomic Energy Authority will not present its annual 
7 report and accounts until the autumn ; its financial 
year ends in August. But since the expenses of the 
Authority are met by the Government, they appear in the 
Civil Estimates, where expenditure during the coming 
Exchequer year is estimated at {50.5 million compared 
with £53.7 million in 1954-55. These figures give only 
one side of the picture—-the civil work done by the autho- 
rity, including its building programme. All military research 
and production are paid for by the Ministry of Supply and 
the sum is not disclosed. 

The two major items of expenditure listed in the civil 
estimates are wages and building work. The wage bill has 
risen from £8.6 million to {14.7 million, which is not sur- 
prising in view of the growing scale of the Authority’s 
operations. Building work is expected to cost {24.5 million 
in 1955-56, compared with {21.6 million this year. The 
Authority has two major projects on hand: the Calder Hall 
power station, which should be completed during the year 
at a total cost of between {£15 and £20 million, and the 
Dounray breeder reactor in North Scotland which will 
probably cost about £17 million. The progress of work 
on both sites is reflected in the fact that building expenses 
during 1954-55 accounted for {12.5 million and plant 
only £9 million. During the coming year the proportions 
are reversed: building work is expected to account for 
{10.9 million, while plant and machinery for the establish- 
ments will take £13.6 million. A sum of {£250,000 has 
been allotted for the purchase of land, most of it around 
Dounray. 


Rubber in Balance 


NVESTORS in the rubber plantation industry have been 
| treated to forecasts of the prospect from no less than 
three leaders of the industry this week. Sir John Hay, Sit 
Eric Miller and Mr F. D. Ascoli all agree on the essential 
point that production and consumption of natural rubber 
are likely to be closely in balance this year. Sir John Hay 
told the shareholders of Linggi Plantations that he 
estimated world production at 1,850,000 tons and consump- 
tion at 1,825,000 tons—each showing an advance of 75,000 
tons over last year. ‘The estimate assumes that the use of 
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Australia Restricts. Imports 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE 
£ A million 
100 


1951 ‘52 ‘53 '54 
Years ending June 


| | 7HEN Britain’s best customer is attacked by a bout of 
, ¥ over-importing it hardly becomes this country to 

vhen remedies are applied. Britain is suffering 
In the case of 


é 







must resign themselves to taking the fat years with 


restrictions take effect in the import licensing year 
ing April 1st, and are designed to reduce imports by 
{80 million in a full year. That is far less severe than 


t of three years ago. 
from Britain may be 
up to £40 million, not 
itous figure compared 
total British exports of 
million in 19§4. 
: Imports of items in cate- 
: \, which covers raw 
ls and certain capital 
isumer goods, will be 
od to 85 per cent of 


it in the base year end- 
5 , i , 1951. In 1952 im- 
t ; | this category were 
8 i to 60 per cent of 
yr year. They were re- 
1 n m control on April 
1S Ist ear, but on October 
id were restricted to 


cent, but did not 
evert to category A. 


1 category B, which cover most consumer goods, 
“stricted to 40 per cent of the base year. These 
uch were cut to as little as 20 per cent in 1952, 
nsed at 60 per cent from April Ist last year. 


CATEGORY A 
een omens 


Certain semi-manufactured materials and-items of capital 
equipment still free of restriction will be transferred to the 
administrative category and licensed at 100 per cent of 
imports in the calendar year 1954. The total value of 
imports — mainly 
capital  equipment— 
already subject to 
Administrative control 
will be reduced by 20 
per cent of imports in 
the 1954-55 licensing 
year. 

In two tables an 
attempt has been made 
to estimate the effect of 
the restrictions on cer- 
tain British exports in 
categories A and B. 
The value of exports 
in the second half of 


EXTERNAL RESERVES 
A million 


end of period figures 





195! ‘52 ‘53 '54| ‘54 ‘55 
Yeors ending June 


1954, converted to an annual rate, has been taken as the 
best available datum. The estimates assume that Britain 
maintains its share of the market, and that importers of 
goods in category B spend their licences—which are valid 
for any item in that category—in the same proportions as 


ore. A similar exercise 
cannot be attempted for 


30;BRITISH EXPORTS TO AUSTRALIA ee ee 
Monthly Averages cent in the Administrative 


é million 
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ion ratef 

atial (£ mn.) 
ber Cire 
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: 000 
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¢ Annual /Restricted 
if { 


to 85 
per cent 





“ports, July/Dec,, at annual rate 


1950 










What was sent in 1954 


(Total £276 mn.) 


1951 1952 





category, for some items will 
probably be cut more than 
others; the. table merely 
shows the value of certain 
British exports which are 
liable to. be cut by 20 per 
cent. The restrictions are a 
challenge to British 
exporters to find additional 
outlets elsewhere. The 
motor car manufacturers 
\\ can perhaps do so with 

ee ete ec) less difficulty than the 

exporters of textiles, carpets 

i953 1954 ttn and pottery. But the 
pettery makers, among 
others, should be thankful 


that the slate is to be wiped clean of this year’s 
excess shipments, and few can have have doubted that 


their recent business with Australia was a hostage to 
fortune. 


CATEGORY B - ADMINISTRATIVE 








Annual /|Restricted 
Description ratet to 66-6 
(£ mn.) | per cent 
ee eran eee rene meena 
Cars, assembled .. . 7-2 ois on dc ns 3h oe 7-0 
Cotton yarn, cloth 13-0 DON eis vc cvwwnder 5-8 
Synthetic yarn,cloth 7-0 Railway vehicles ........ 5-0 
Clothing, footwear 2-6 Machine tools........... 3°6 
BUONECD ke asee uae 1-0 Agricultural machinery .. 3-0 
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synthetic rubber in America will rise from 52 per cent of 

= total consumption last year to 56 per cent this year. Sir Eric 
Miller, chairman of Pataling Estates, endorsed that forecast, 
and added that private stocks are small. Both he and Sir 
John Hay emphasised that they had no anxieties about the 
fall in the price of rubber, from over 31d. per Ib at the height 
of the Formosa crisis, its present level is about 24d. and 
rubber companies prefer steadier prices. 

. On his retirement from the managing directorship of 
Dunlop Plantations Mr F. D. Ascoli made it clear that while 
he agrees that supply and demand are balanced, that con- 
clusion naturally depends on price competition with 
synthetic rubber at a moment when the bulk of 

the American synthetic industry is virtually sold 
to private interests. On that competition Mr Ascoli 
has been a good—alas too good—prophet, bringing a 
realistic chill to the hearts of those natural producers 
who hoped for a rise in the price of synthetic rubber. His 
parting guess now is that the price of 23 cents a lb is more 
likely to go down than up. If all Mr Ascoli’s other chickens 
come home to roost—a yield on the best modern budgrafted 
rubber of at least 1,250 lb per acre, perfect estate efficiency 
with all old areas replanted, no rise in taxes and not much 
change in wage levels—he calculates that sheet rubber could 
& be delivered in London at 1s. a lb without loss. But he 
admits that there is hardly an estate that has yet reached 
his prescribed standard. 






New Statistics from the “ House” 


FTER much toil, the London Stock Exchange has pro- 
duced a new batch of statistics.* Picking up the 
whole corpus of securities quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange, the Council’s tables analyse interest payments 
before tax as related to nominal capital at the end of each of 
the last five years; the analysis is sub-divided into loan, 


CAPITAL AND INTEREST, 1950-54 
(£ million) 


S Year end 





— 
| 1950 | 1951 
} 





1952 1953 | 1954 
SLRS 
j } 
DesentTuRE & Loan:— | | 
. Nominal capital .... | 17,372 17,943 | 19,136 19,766 | 20,296 
Interest, beforetax.. | 506-2 {| 526-7 {| 555-2 584-6 609-3 
Average vate of re-} | 
turn (per cent) .... 2-91 2-94 | 2-90 | 2-96; 38-00 
wi aiiuaeaes | | | 
REFERENCE :— | | 
Nominal capital .... Rige.3 = 3.45% 1,118 1,134! 1,175 
Interest, before tax. . 66-9 69-2 65-4; 66-0! 68-7 
Average rate of fe- 
turn (per cent) .... 5-99 6-23 5-85 | 5-82 5-85 
ORDINARY :— j | } 
Nominal capital .... | 2,097 2,099 2,233 | 2,404) 2,719 
Interest, before tax.. | 301-9; 340-3] 329-0] 369-8| 444-3 
Average rate of re- | | 
turn (percent) .... | 14-40; 16-21 | 14-73 15:39; 16-34 





preference and ordinary capital and follows the classification 
of securities in the Official List. A separate table shows 
that dividends paid in 1954 when related to market values 
on June 30th gave an average yield on ordinary stocks of 


° Interest and Dividends upon the Securities quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange. 1950/54. The Secretary, The Stock 
Exchange, 2s. 6. 
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6.01 per cent and of 5.63 on preference stocks. Honea: 
toil is always praiseworthy, and this analysis is hones: ¢oj{ 
indeed. 

But the value of the new figures can be overstatad. 
They may be some small help to the national income 
statisticians, but hardly a great step forward. The figures 
contain a serious element of duplication. To reduce it the 
compilers have excluded investment trusts from the 
analysis, for the trusts merely re-distribute the income 
derived from their own investments. But banks, insurance 
companies and other corporate bodies also derive part of 
their income from quoted investments. Another part of 
the interest tabulated in this analysis goes to Government 
departments, public authorities, boards and pensions fund 
and a further part of the interest goes to foreign and over- 
seas investors, while British residents hold many securitie 
not quoted in London. Hence, these new sets of figures 
can be at best a check for the national income statisticians, 
who will still have to rely on other sources—such as Inland 
Revenue Department—for their main information. 

What of the value to the general public? Sir John 
Braithwaite, the Steck Exchange chairman, believes in 
educating the public on Stock Exchange affairs. It is a 
courageous task, but his preface shows that he knows that 
this time the risk is that he will provide the politicians of 
the four ale bar with a rod for his own back. They will 
seize on the 20 per cent increase in ordinary dividend 
declarations last year, conveniently forgetting that these 
are amounts before tax. If the case for the no par value 
could be strengthened this document does so, for it shows 
that the Stock Exchange experts themselves have fallen 
into the trap of relating dividend payments to meaningless 
nominal capitals. The average percentage return for 1954 
on preference and ordinary shares lumped indiscriminately 
together and for every sort of borrower was 4.64 per cent. 
Does this figure mean anything at all ? 


Insurance Dividend Season 


HE insurance dividend season has got off to a flying start. 
Normally insurance companies are reluctant to move 
their dividends. This year out of the five first companies 
to announce their final dividends four have made substantial 
increases. Two have made other decisions that should 





1953 1954 





Company Dividend Dividend 
Total Potal 
Pradent@al (A200 occ <> 6 eens 22s. 6d.* | 23s. &d° 
A "Bh 4. OE AS 2s. 6d.* 5s. Od.° 
Legal & General 5s. paid......... 6s. 9d. 8s. Od 
POO Lh isa > 50a 5wany Oey kOe shoes 12s, Od. 13s. 0d.* 
Northern 41 paid c<.<i. sven pds eta 20s. Od. 22s. Od 
Equity & Law 30s. paid ......... i oa Oa? Ss. Od. 





* Tax free. 


benefit shareholders. The Legal and General is making 8 
£1 shares fully paid instead of §s. paid by capitalising 
reserves, and the Equity and Law is to split its £5 share 
30s. paid into five £1 shares with 6s. paid. It is obvious 
that 1954 was a highly successful year for the insurance 
companies in their investment operations mitigated to soa¥ 
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You are looking at a kilowatt-hour, 





or one unit, of electricity in its raw 
state—coal. This lump of coal weighs 
only one pound. Not long ago—in 
1920—the amount of coal required 
to produce a unit of electricity was 
much larger, and weighed 34 pounds. 
The difference represents, on the 
basis of last year’s electricity demand 
in Great Britain, the consumption 
of an extra 60,000,000 tons of coal 
per annum. Furthermore, this far 
greater efficiency in the use of fuel is 
being achieved with much poorer grades of coal, 
so that the better grades are released for urgent 
home and export needs and more effective use is 
made of the nation’s coal resources. 

To this achievement the Babcock organisation 
has largely contributed, for it designed and built 
over half the steam-raising plant in British power 
stations. 

The advance continues, with new developments 
such as the “ Cyclone” firing of boilers and the 
use of atomic energy for electricity generation. 

In all these, Babcock & Wilcox are playing a 


leading réle. 


BABCOCK 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 





FOR NEW IDEAS 
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ON OFFICE FILING 





Take care of your 
filing system; it 
is your business 
memory. Changes of 
filing staff, increases 
in the volume of 
business, can disorganise it quickly and 

completely ; cost you dearly in time, labour 

and efficiency. If you have cause to think that your 
filing is slow in providing vitally needed information, call 
in the Man from Remington Rand for a discussion and 
a survey. It’s free, and it carries no obligation. 





THIS IS VARIADEX The filing system that 
expands naturally and easily with growing business. 
Variadex provides from 25 to 5,000 subdivisions for any 
size of installation; incorporates scientific alphabetic 
breakdown and a five-colour control system that auto- 
matically sets an impeccable standard of filing accuracy. 
Variadex already controls many of the world’s largest 
filing systems; it would do as good a job in your office. 


Send for the Man from 


Kemington. Ftand. 


COUPON: | would like to learn more about Variadex. 
Please ¥ arrange for a representative to visit me [J *& send me 
informative free literature [) (tick course of action required) 


NAME 
POSITION... 


ADDRESS 





REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 HEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCI 


Telephone: CHAncery 8888 on 
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Underground 


movement 


African gold; Arabian oil; British coal — wherever the wealth of 
the earth is won steel lends a hand with the winning. 

As likely as not the cutters, the winches, the drills and the engines are 
made in Britain, of British steel. Every year thousands of tons of mining 
and drilling machinery leave Britain for the Commonwealth countries. 

In practically every civilised country British steel speeds alike the 
work of the miner and the oilman — and plays its part in the daily lives 
of nearly everyone. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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extent by the downward movement in gilt-edged stocks since 
last November. 


Buyers’ Market in Rice 


ELLERS are often reluctant to adjust prices to a buyers’ 
S market, particularly when the seller is a government 
rency. Yet to fail to do so invariably costs dear. The main 
ce exporting countries are painfully learning that lesson 
iow. The seven postwar years- of. shortage inevitably 
brought their own corrective. High prices stimulated pro- 
duction in both exporting and importing countries, and 
world demand was checked not only by the high price of rice 
but also by competition from cheaper cereals, notably wheat. 
By the middle of 1953 supply had overtaken demand at pre- 
vailing prices. Burma and Thailand, the two largest 
exporters, then chose to be penny wise and pound foolish. 
Tardy reductions in price left Burma with a surplus of 
some 600,000 tons at the end of 1953, and Thailand with 
about 400,000 tons, Last year both countries began to recog- 
nise the need to change their tune. Restrictions on sales to 
private buyers were eased, and the Fhai government decided 
to return the entire export trade to private hands on January 
1st this year. The premiums on rice sold to private buyers 
were sharply reduced, and rice that had been in store for so 


low prices for feeding-stuffs and for industrial purposes, 
But Burma held to its basic price of £50 a ton for shipments 
in 1954 under government contracts, and Thailand made 
only minor reductions. 

Pressure on Burma was eased by two unexpected events. 
The Indian government bought 900,000 tons of Burmese 
rice for its reserve stock, and Japan imported more rice—with 
wheat and barley as well—to make up for the poor domestic 
harvest, Thanks to. these sales, Burma’s exports recovered 
last year by 470,000 tons to 1.4 million tons, the highest 
since the war, and its carry-over into 1955 fell to about 
400,000 tons. Thailand was less fortunate: its exports fell 
further by 350,000 tons to under a million tons, the smallest 
figure since the war, and its carry-over rose to roughly 
700,000 tons. This year the Burmese government has taken 
further steps to promote exports. It has reduced the price 
for shipments in 1955 under government contracts. from 
£48 to £45 a ton—and to {42 a ton for shipments to 
Ceylon—and it is actively seeking fresh markets. Recently 
it sold 150,000 tons of old crop rice to China, which has 
again become a net importer; the price was {£40 a ton, 
of which Burma will receive only 20 per cent in cash, 
and the remainder in goods from China and other Com- 
munist countries. Since then Burma is believed to have 
sold another 150,000 tons to China for delivery this year, 
and 200,000 tons to Russia. Thailand still has the advan- 
tage of a superior product to Burmese rice, and its surplus 
may be eased by a smaller harvest this year. But both 
countries may be troubled by competition from another 





long that it was unfit for human consumption was sold at 


BRITISH-AMERIGAN 
TOBACCO. The shape of. British- 
American Tobacco company’s balance 
sheet on September 30th last is just what 
might be expected in a group whose pre- 
liminary profit statement and higher divi- 
dend pointed to a definite improvement 
in trade. For the whole group stocks have 
risen from £156.4 million to £165.7 mil- 
lion, and debtors from £32.5 million to 
£34.4 million. The company is an inter- 


national trading group whose. transfers 
On September 50, 
1953 1954 
. balance sheet:— £ £ 
Fixed assets at cost .. 56,892,559 63,510,887 
‘t fixed assets ..... 38,908,527 42,891,914 
ic investments .. 6,162,366 7,230,090 
rent assets ... 166,086,250 182,120,837 


: S ics tae 156,379,663 165,728,047 
Lash an 30,889,480 35,014,958 
DD ires and®loans 9,988,687 18,519,118 
Capital reserves ..... 36,334,421 34,672,921 
even . 90,309,826 104,085,357 
0 ry capital .... 35,573,172 - 35,636,641 

10s. ordinary stock at 52s. yields £5 5s; per cent. 
of earnings or assets are at the mercy 
of exchange controls, Hence its working 
capital needs are usually covered by the 
retention of profits where they are needed, 
and not by bank borrowing. By the end 
of last September revenue reserves had 
risen by £14 million to over £104 million, 
balancing the increase in stocks and 
debt ts. Concurrently with the expan- 
sion of trade the group is putting more 
emphasis on local manufacture. The in- 





crease in the gross value of fixed assets 
from £56.9 million to £63.5 million must 
largely reflect that policy. The new bricks 
and mortar and the new equipment appear 
to have been financed by the local issue of 
debenture and loan stocks by the foreign 
subsidiaries ; in the consolidated balance 
sheet these debentures and loans have 
gone up from just under {ro million to 
£18.5 million. 

The reverse side is shown in the parent 
company’s balance sheet. Broadly that 
document relates to the company’s British 
interests—the export business from this 
country. It shows no change in fixed assets 
and a fall in stocks and debtors. The two 
sides of the coin together make sense. The 
demand for cigarettes and tobacco is rising 
throughout the world, but more and more 
that demand has to be satisfied by local 
manufacture. Hence the number of 
markets to which the company exports 
from this country is growing smaller 
though the group’s total trade is not. But 
that does mean that the company’s total 
exports from this country will necessarily 
fall ; exports may be maintained by bigger 
sales in fewer markets. 


* 


ANGLO AMERICAN COR- 
PORATION. Most of the capital 
needed for bringing the gold mines in the 
Orange Free State to production has now 


quarter—American disposals of surplus rice and_ wheat. 


been found. Hence, a bigger dividend 
from the biggest finance house backing 
the new ventures, the Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa, was due. 
But it was equally certain that that 
increase would be only modest, for 
development is not yet complete and the 
flow of profits from the gold and uranium 
mines in the Orange Free State has only 
just begun. Full spate is still some years 
away. Anglo American has now lived up 
to these expectations, disproving some 
recent reports that it might remain 
cautiously conservative. It has raised its 
ordinary dividend from 6s. to 7s. per 10s. 
ordinary stock unit. A dividend of 6s. has 
been paid since 1949—through the period 
when the Corporation was pouring money 
into the Orange Free State. 

The bigger dividend is backed by higher 
profits, which after tax have risen from 
£3,265,246 to £4,025,000. There are three 
elements in this profit: income from rents 
and fees, from investments, and from 
share dealings. It was a good year in the 
markets and a good year for copper divi- 
dends. 


* 


FREE STATE GEDULD AND 
FREDDIES. Free State Geduld is 
one of the most promising and most pros- 
perous of the new gold mines of the 
Orange Free State. Freddies Consolidated 
is a much more struggling and uncertain 


undertaking in the same field that has . 


recently announced it will have to close 
down its two South shafts. Now E.S. 
Geduld is to buy the Number 2 shaft and 
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the price is likely to be in the region of 
£15 million. Both mines are in the Anglo 
American sphere of influence. It looked 
at first as if the stronger brother was help- 
ing to bale out the weaker. But 
that is not the object—at least not the 
main object of the deal. It is mainly to 
provide F. S. Geduld with a ready made 
shaft and only incidentally to provide 
Freddies with funds. The transfer does 
not require any further direct participa- 
tion in the share capital of Freddies, by 
either Johannesburg Consolidated or 
Anglo American. 

The Number 2 South shaft of Freddies, 
one of the two shafts closed down, will 
be sold, together with about 1,300 claims, 
to F.S. Geduld—but not for cash. Instead 
F. S. Geduld will issue 300,000 of its §s. 
shares to Freddies. In turn, “ Johnnies ” 
and Anglo American will buy these shares 
from time to time from Freddies when 
that mine needs funds. The price will 
“have regard to” the market value of 
F. S. Geduld’s shares then ruling ; on the 
basis of current values the deal involves 
about {14 million. The two finance 
houses thus secure shares in a mine in 
which they are doubtless more than will- 
ing to increase their stake. At the same 
time they help Freddies without involv- 
ing themselves more deeply in the share 
capital in one of the least promising of the 
OFS developers. That is wise at a time 
when rumour in the Cape describes the 
property in even harsher terms. 

What is in the deal for F. $. Geduld ? 
Why has it taken on claims of doubtful 
promise? The simple answer is the 
shaft. In the next few years F. S. Geduld 
will be concentrating on its two southern 
shafts. But ultimately it will develop the 
less rich northern claims and then it will 
require the new shaft. Hence, the pur- 
chase of a completed shaft, from which 
that development can proceed, at the cost 


of an additional £75,000 to its nominal 
capital plus a little underground driving 
may be & bargain. As for the Freddies 
claims themselves, they are not payable, 
but might not their acquisition by F. S. 
Geduld mean a loosening of the rather 
stringent lease terms on that company’s 
original property ? 


* 


SHELL OIL COMPANY. This 
company is Shell in America. Its parish is 
North America. Oil in North America is 
not always quite in parallel with oil in the 
world, but it sometimes happens that Shell 
Oil’s results are a convenient trailer to 
the results of the two parent groups— 
Royal Dutch, and Shell Transport in the 
approximate ratio 60:40—not now far 
away. A sellers’ market in oil, a boom- 
ing chemical industry, a capital ex- 
penditure programme that disregards all 
short term fluctuations, and a net income 
which forged steadily ahead, those made 
up the American subsidiary’s picture. 
They easily could fit into the broader 
picture of the whole group that is to come. 

Net income rose from $115 million in 
1953 to $121 milkion last year, net income 
per share from $4.20 to $4.41. Dividends 
paid from $1.50 to $1.87}. Crude oil pro- 
duction fell from 104 million barrels to 98 
million and more had to be bought from 
outside, a factor that made the earnings of 
the second half of the year, $5,745,000, 
worse than the first. Chemical sales passed 
all previous records both in value and in 
volume, but the rate of increase in the 
demand for crude oil products was well 
below recent years and supplies “on the 
excessive side.” Through it all the com- 
pany kept on investing heavily. Capital 
expenditure was $237 million against $238 
million, and the cash resources are accord- 
ingly down from $89 million to $57 million. 
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THE ECONOMIST, MARCH 26, 1955 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANG) 


Next Account begins: March 2¢)}, 
Next Contango Day: March 
Next Settlement Day: April 51! 


J 


The recovery in stock market 
continued up to the week-end, 
Friday, March 18th, the Pittencial Ti 
index of Government securities had 
to 99.82 and of ordinary shares to :° 
The rally was, however, brought : 
abrupt halt immediately after the : 
end when talk of a general election in 
a definite influence on the market. | 
markets were thin, and hence price n 
ments tended to be exaggerated 


approach of the Budget and the Australian 
import cuts contributed to the uneasy 
tone. Gilt-edged prices came down with 
a run, with War Loan losing 1} points on 


Monday and then another } in a see-saw 
market on Tuesday. That } of 2 


was recovered on Wednesday, and the 
markets gained a little more ground on 
Thursday. Markings on Wednesday at 
7,897 bargains were the lowest for the \ear 
so far. 

The heaviest losses in the industrial 
market came on Tuesday, when a: the 
close the Financial Times ordinary index 
stood at 177.4. There was little increase 


in selling that day, but buyers were fewer. 
The motor and textile groups fared worst, 


following the Australian import cuts. 
Stores shares, the most volatile section of 
the market, also fell sharply. Stee! shares, 
along with engineering issues, were dull at 
first, but a little more colour came back 
when dealings began in Firth Brown. An 
early rally on Wednesday was nor fully 
held, but prices were firm again in carly 
dealings on Thursday. Motor and air- 
craft shares recouped part of their earlier 
losses and textile issues were steadier. 


The two Unilever issues were firm on 
American buying and Borax put on 1s. 34. 
to 100s. after the meeting. 

Oil shares followed the pattern estab- 
lished in the industrial market. Kaffirs 
improved slightly but steadily as the week 
wore on and closed firm on Thursday after 
the South African budget, and copper 
shares responded to some Continental 
buying. South African industrials went 
up on the undistributed profits tax 
proposals. 
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( r 9 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
ces 2 og : AND Mar. 16,|Mar. 23,| Mar. 23, Beer ee ar we Dividends area (Mar. 16, \Mar. 23, Mar. 23, 
| to Mar. 2 GUARANTEED 1955 | 1955 1955 i956 Foes cao (a) (b) (c) | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
Low STOCKS § High Low 
ae ay ee ae ay’. % %  (iS$Tee. & ENGINEERING i f s. d. 
94% Exchequer 2% 1960..... 94% BS) £3: 2 8135 1. 81 CGA | 31 a4 TSB SAL... ccc ces 38/6 | 37/3 i4 Op 
92} (Exchequer 24% "63-64...| 934 934 |2 5 21:3 9 82} 13/104 10/- hl5 ci 34a'Cammell Laird 5/-....| 11/9 12/3 | 6 010 
8 Exchequer 3‘ 1960 aa | 982 993 |11510'3 3 3 } 28/104 27/- om os Colvilles £1.......... 27 /- 27/- en 
)] Exchequer 3° ‘62 63. oe 984 (|119 2:3 T TE 2T/1$ | 23/- a 8 cDorman Long fl..... 26/3 25/9 e243 
Serial Funding at %o 1957. 97} 97% 20 6;3 4 O| 74/3 62/44 10 b 5 aGuest Keen N’fold £1.) 63/9 64/9 412 8 
Serial Funding 3% 1955..} 994 99% /}1 8 7/310 9] 50/3 | 42- i 12}cStewarts & Lloy rae fa 46/3 147/46 |5 5 3% 
Wat ‘Bonds 24% 184 56...| 98+ 98% 12 3 313 7 8b 31/13 } 27/6 3.a| 636Summers (John .| 30/- 30/6 16 811 
Funding 23% °52-57..... 983 98 4 20 5:3,8 63] 32/9 28/6 4a 6 b United Steel £1 new aan | 31/7} | 31/9 6 6 QO 
Var Loan 3% °55-59.....| 98h | 98m 12 0 7/3 7 58) 43/10} 35/9 | 15 ¢ 2gaVickers{1..........| 374 | 37/3 | 4 0 60 
| Savings Bonds 3% '55-65.; 944 94 2491313 88 TEXTILES 
i i MOE ia v0 953%" 954* 12 3 71,3 6 Sti 3/4) | 23/4 | 4a 6 » Bradford Dyers £1 ...| 25/- 24/- 8 6 8 
j g FP-OF 255 2 ae g1}* 914* | 2 7 9} 316 18} 33/4) | 26/104} 12 5 3 a Brit. Celanese {1..... | 28/3 | 27/3 | 612 lo 
Funding 3% '66-68...... 924 924 26 71315 38) 29/6 23/6 10 5 24a Coats (J. & P.) £1...,| 24/6 | 24- |6 5 Ov 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. 904 | 904 25 21319 Si 43/6 35 | 425 4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... | 36/6 37/3 |4 5 11k 
nding +°%, '60 90 eee} 2014 101} 22514 1 6¢4}-32/6 26/6 10 a 746 Lancs. Cotton {1..... 28/3 | 26/9 | 9 6 10% 
Ss ; Bonds 3% ’60-70 90} 902 2 8 2:317 Oj 36/0} | 28/43 15 b 23a Patons & Baldwins {1 29/6 | 28/9 6i9 2m 
Sai s Bonds 24° 4 64-67) 90 90 a2 Sit ocaa. ee Moror & AIRCRAFT 
Victory 4% °20-76....... 100} 100} 2 210) 3 18 10f| 20/10}: 17/44 645 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/6 19/44|5 3 3 
; vings Bonds 3% ‘65: 75. 884 88 28 2:3 17 Fis 9/104 4a 845 British Motor 5/-..... 10/44 | 10/74 | 5 17. 8 
’ 4 aft Feb. | 933 94 127 0:14 5 8f1 27/3 21/104 The Tic De Havilland {1..... 23/6 24/44 |6 3 ] 
( vy. 38° April 61. 834* 834* | 2 6 3:4 4 Of} 90/6 14/- 5 a 10 6Ford Motor f1....... 77/6 76/3 |318 8 
Conv. 34 1969 Bi yee 964 97 12 &$ 913 16 0 | STA 43/1} 3a 746 Hawker Siddeley {1..) 49/- 48/9 |46 2 
Conv. 2% 1958-59 .......). 954 96} 22 5:3 1 98M3l1/- (1100/6 25 c 30 cLeyland Motors {1...120/- |120/- {5 © 0 
| . 24% aft. April °75.| 624* 612* | 2 4 6;'4 O1Lf} 88/6 11/3 1246 5 aRolls Royce fl ...... 75/7 | 73/9 Ss 3. 37 
| 3% aft. April 66...) 734° Te Le StS 2 os 6/103} 12 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...; 7/3 | 7/6 |8 0 0 
1 (Treas. 33% °77-80....... 92; 923 |2 6 8'4 0 5! SHops & STORES 
lreas. 34% '79-81....... 924 924 2 6 9|.4 0 211.32/6 | 25/- 224c\ 10 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 25/9 | 27/- 14 3 4 
Rede nption 3% '86-96...; 82% 82° |2 6 T:317 SH 4/ | SA 74a 20 6 Debenhams 10/- ..... 39/6 | 40/3 |616 9 
War L’ 34% aft. Dec. 52) 843 8 |2 6 1;'4 4 6f}| 62/6 | 43/9 45 6 15 aGt. Universal 5/-..... 51/- | 49/6 | 315 9 
Cor sols 24 Ei diwaeveeueud oe 623* | 2 310/319 Tffll4/- | 97/6 1746, 5 @Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 101/3 102/6 | 4 710 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 88}* 883* | 2 9 0 318 OF} 76/- | 58/6 45 6 15 a Marks é Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 64/6 | 63/- | 219 6% 
| 3554 Br. Elec. 3% '74-77...... 874 873 12 TiL+i+ 3 1F SU 1/9 | 55/3 20 a 36% Woolworth 5/-....... 58/3 | 58/3 | 4 5 10d 
l l Br. Elec. 44% '74-79.....| 102g* | 102§* | 2 3 5) 4 le On 
Br. Elec. 34% °76-79.....| 92% 92% 2 611/;4 O 101} 88/9 | 68/6 3735 5 aBritish Petroleum {1 .| 73/9 | 71/3 |2 7 Qs 
f 44 Br. Tra ans. 3% *78-88..... 83} 824 |2 8 5;319 5%138/- (100/- 17$c 7$a\Burmah {1.......... 110/- 106/3 |3 5 9 
Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 88}* 88i* | 2 9 0,318 OF} £58 £503 12 b 6 a Royal Dutch 100 fl. ..; £574 £574 2° 3 Té 
' Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... 100% 99§ |2 49;4 1 TIN3S2- (|109/9 10th) 5taShell Reg. {1........ 127/14 126/35 1311 lls 
t 4 (Br. Gas 5% *90-95.....,. 82}* 834 | 2 6 6 | 317 112} 35/13 | 26/99 5ta 15tb Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 30/- | 29/6 |6 4 3 
k 43 iBr. Gas 34%. °69-71...... 96 954 |2 5 0:31T 58! SHIPPING 
ss Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 1013 10l1¢ | 2 2 7); 318 10¢}] 37/3 | 30/- 16 c 5 a@Cunard {1 ..........| 32/- | 32/- 16 O On 
57/- | 45/6 12 c¢ 12 ¢ Furness Withy {1....| 46/6 | 48/- |5 0 0 
iy ie Fe : T6/- | 55/- 16 6 «63 aP. & O. Def. £1...... | 61/- | 63/- | 3 9 ly 
ly lo earliest date. f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are MISCELLANEOUS | 
6 ted after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in f. * Ex dividend. t Assumed] 74/3 61/3 4a 10 bAssoc. Elect. {1...... 66/3 | 66/3 446 
3 e 114 years sorontnsetalll 104/- | 88/9 123b, 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. £1..| 91/3 | 91/103) 4 7 1§ 
- 82/6 67 /- 16 ¢ 14a Bowater Paper {1....} 78/9 76/3 3 21ls 
oT eer - a 55/3 | 44/14 745 2$aB.1.C.C, {1..........; A | 47/7- 14 5 1 
on Pr 1954 | Prices, 1955 _ TRUSTEE Price, + Price, | Yield, 43/9 | 35/6 | 606 £4 aBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 38/6 | 38/6 |5 311 
4 jan.ltoMar.23) STOCKS AND Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Mar.23, | 55/6 | 47/10$; 15tc 5ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 51/- 27> |5 411 
™ Low | High! Low FOREIGN BONDS, 1955 1955 1955 $604 $51} 3a 3 Canadian Pacific seen $53} | $52 5 410 
: __. | 45/44 | 31/44 | 1444 4195 Decca Record 4/- 33/4 | 32/6 |412 4 
h. £ Ss. d. | 33 44 27/-- | 14 ¢ 4 a Dunlop Rubber 10/-. | 28/= | 28/3 419 1 
ee 1; | 90) 948 | 874 Aust. 34% '65-69 ....| 90} 905 | 4 3 O18] 69/3 | 54/14) 4a 8$bEnglish Elect. {1.....| 63/9 | 63/9 | 318 § 
firs 101; 74 101} 954 Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 964 964 | 4 5 3121 61/9 | 51/3 | 124ci 4$aGeneral Elect. {1..... | 51/3 | 52/6 |415 3 
eek 106} 8 } 1033 98 (N. Zealand 4% °76-78.| 984 984 | 4 2 3bi 45/44 | 38/3 96 4 aImp. Chemical {1....; 40/- | 40/744 3 &s 
ter i ily 758 664 L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 ..| 694 | 704 | 4 5 1 |} 63/103 57/9 84a 124bImp. Tobacco {1..... 61/- | 62/6 |614 5 
at 93 5 99° 91 Liverpool Se '54-64..) 924 924 4 0 O4+3f%121$ ($1054 $2 - 35c$2-90c Inter. Nickel n. p.v..../$113} ($112% 411 11 
a 87h | 8 84 | 75 M.Wtr.‘B’3 oot 2003 754 | 764 |4 2 68) 69/- | 57/6 74a, 10 b London Brick {1..... 60/74 | 61/3 | 514 3 
ntal 1044 | 102 | 100 (Agric. sce, 59-89 i 1014 | 411 6¢e} 34/9 | 26/7 64a 15§b|MonsantoChemicals5/-| 27/9 | 28/6 | 3 18 10 
vent od. Lj 1023 91. German 7%... .. 66.6% 974 ov 69/- | 60/3 34a 14hb Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 61/- | 63/3 | 411 3¢g 
ose 684 i 164 149 German 54° Be Sas aH 1524 | 85/9 | 72/6 Tha, 10 b Tube Investments {1 .| 77/6 77/6 410 4 
} 1328 1694 160 (Japan 5% “1907 ta 167 1684 | 14/9 95 /6 5 a 1740/Turner & Newall {1..'100/- 100/— 419 0 
1944 190 (Japan 5}% Conv. 1930 191 19343 82/- | 69/3 976| 6 @Unilever f1......... 78/lt | 77/6 |3 5 18 
43/3 | 35/- | 17}b 1444 United Molasses 10/-..| 36/- | 36/- |6 2 39 
ee ideteiiceadgieal 49/9 | 34/- 10tc| 24taCons. Tea & Lands {1.; 37/— | 42/- 813 2 
Last Two Price Price Yield 2/84 | 1/10} 10 c 10 c London Asiatic Rbr.2/-| 2/- | 2/08;915 0 
Dividends | ORDINARY Mar. 16 Mar. 23 Mar 9% 50/6 38/9 15 b Tha Unite d Mn Betong £1) 42 6 | 43 9 | S 0 Ow 
— “ (h a | ‘Ke i F. P i ce i INES | i 
i \U} (c) STOCKS } 1955 1955 | 1955 9% 1 mM 20 a 50 bAnglo- Amer. 10/- 8 78 4 9 7 
. ; ANKS & BD: COUNT } Ss. d. 43/3 11 104 80 a 120 b Je Beers 5/- Be arer. 1117 6 115 i 8 13 ll 
5a 71° sacs ti Pees 53/- | 53/6 4 9 g 1126/3 | 93/- vs ... _|Free State Geduld 5/-.103/14 | 95/74} Nil 
rd. Ta 8 bLloyds‘A’ £5, f1 pd...) 64/6 | 65/7 | 412 4] 70/9 | 63/- 5a 10 6 Randfontein {1...... 65/T¢ | 66/3 | 410 7 
8 a) 10 6 Midland £1, fully pd. . 81/- | 81/6 |4 8 4 8/- | 6/8} 22 c 24 ¢ London Tin 4/- ...... | 1/44 | 7/4 (1216 0 
T 8ha 945 N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 80/- 19/6 |410 7 374% | 314 200 6 50 aRhokana f1........ 353* | 357* 1619 6 
4.25 8a : b Westmstr‘B’£4,/1}pd.| 89/6 | 90/6 | 4 8 ; N Y k 
4-83 Tha ?> Alexanders {1 ....... 52/6 52/6 |415 3x , ES 
4:79 5 a 7 b Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... 50/6 | 52 1412 4 — _ C one Prices 
4.84 | 65a 745 Union Disc. £1....... 52/- | 53/- 414 4 : — 
4.94 | 4a 4 bBarc. (D.C.O.) £1....| 40/6 | 41/6 1317 1 | Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar. 
4-93 | Tha 17§bChart. Bk. of India £1) 45/6" | 45/-* | 613 4 | 16 | 23 16 | 23 
v sae INSURANCE $ | $ ’ | $ $ 
Lins LT 4 144 50 a 110 b Leg. & Gen. £1, 5/- 16 154 |210 4 $ |Am. Smelting.) 43% | 46} [Inter. Paper. ./ 88} | 89} 
‘ Act , 20ta| 45 b Pearl £1, fully ad 22 22 § 3ll Be oe | BOG Am. Viscose .., 41§ | 46% [Nat. Distill. ..; 21¢ | 21} 
ae 464 414 [1124 Atte Prudential ‘A’ {1 . 434 434 | 414 7 Jel. of Am. ...; 217 | 23 Sears Roebuck, 79} | 81 
9.5 Bs fe | BREWERIES, Etc. } SY¥h. 6 ses : ~hrysier ig a Oe 68% 70 DE Sake es 61 624 
9,02 pal/— 1] | 106 33 bBans £1. oc... aes. 131/3 131/3 |611 1 yen. Elec... . .} 50 oat std. Oilof N.J.\111 (1134 
Let e222’; | 25 ¢ 10 a Distillers 4/-......... 24/3 | 24/6 | 4 1 8 Stand. Gas...| 12) | 11} (Gen. Motors -.; 93§ | 94§ [U.S. Steel....| 77 | 80 
9,42 te hs 5 | 8 a)- 15 bGuinness 10/-........ 43/9 & 5 2 [United Corp. .| 6% yoodyear ....| 544 Nestinghouse./ 76 
7,891 cae 153b| 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 85/- 15 $8 3 . Union Tel. .| 89 Inter. Nickel .| 63 Joolworth .. .| 
eva 
0 ae Hp ; } Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Finaldividend. (c) Year’sdividend. (d)On50%. (e) Toearliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
: Caen i (h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits; on 14:8%. (¢) On 13§%. (j) On 119%. (k) On 8%. (J) To latest date. 


On 19 . (n) On 93%. (0) On 9%. (p) On 8 $04. (q) On 22% gross. & ) On 373%. 1s) On 22-7% gross. (#) On 12-6%. (u) Interim for 15 months. 
o (v) On 74%. (w) On 174%. (x) On 124%. (y) On 11%. (2) On 84%. (§) On 20%. 
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UK External Trade 


exports f.o.b. 


Monthly averages 
1952 1953 | 1954 
i ; 
| 
289-8 278-6 281-6 
100-5 | 109-6| 110-9 
95-4 87-8 85:4 
28-2 26-1) 21-4 
64-1 53-6 | 56-7 
| 
215-4| 215-2} 222-9 
178-5 | 174-9 | 181-0 
12-0 8-8 | 8-4 
— 62-4 - 54-6 | — 50-3 
103 112 | 114 
95 98 | 104 
i 
ioe: 
60-1} 52-9] 51-6 
26-2} 21-1] 23-6 
26-1| 25:51 22-7 
T1-3| 641] 68-2 
119-7 | 125-3 | 125-1 
; 
31-4 33-7 31-3 
15-1} 143 13-3 
11-0} 13-4 11-3 
| 
58-4} 62°5 64-8 
107-1 | 105-8 | 112-3 
— 28-7] — 19-2] — 20-3 
of 19°@) we SG 1 es Be 
— 12-6} — 19-5] — 12-8 
325-3 | 335-0] 289-1 
45°51 63-1 56-4 
164-6 | 247-4] 201-5 
21-8) 27-5). 30-8 
51-9| 63-2 51-9 
16-7.| 18-4 20-7 
85-2} 119-1 | 122-2 
119-8 | 133-7 | 159-9 
494; «558 606 
1,254 1,400 | 1,351 
59 | 59 | 53 
\ 8,143 | eno| 8,205 
25,824 | 25,181 | 30,507 
10,636} 9,196| 10591 
8,746 7,807} 8,979 
4,805 5,023] 4,916 
29,758 | 30,003} 30,412 
4,352) 4177] 4,816 


(‘) Retained imports. 





(*) Revised figures. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appea; 
BRITISH 


OVERSEAS 
ccisuee Mar. 5th Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... Mar h | 
Mar. 19th British Commonwealth ...... Mar. 12th | 
Aa This week Western Europe : 
This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 19) | 
se thas Jan. 15th United States ................... This k 
World Trade........ eanbalebsetal Jan. 15th 
saa 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 7 
1953 1954 1 
Dec, Jan. Feb | Nov Dec Jan. 
281-6% 282-1 242-0 333-8 313-5 332 , 
109-4 114-1 100-2 147-8 130-1| 136 
88-7 87-2 63-5 88-8 89-7 gz ; 
23-8 26-3 22-6 29-1 27°4 30 ‘ 
54-7 52-8 43-9 67-3 65-2 70 
224-6 225-8 201-1 196-7 255-8 | 248 
179-9 184-5 163-5 152-4 208-2 203 
1:6 8-1 8-2 55 8-6 | 10 
— 49-4] — 48-2] — 32-7] —131-6| — 49:1 | -— 7 1 
115 17} 101 132 118 13 
102 103 92 93 19/ 1 
51-1 42-7 41-5 64-6 | | 71-3 66 2-6 
23-4 21-2 20-2 33-2 33-0 36 7 
21-8 16-1 16-7 27-0 33-21 25 47 
65-5 64:2 58-9 79-2 72:7 18-4 11+7 
124-2 142-3 | 112-3 148-5 130-1 148-3 2:3 
31-7 31-7 26-2 32-5 35-7 31-0 29-6 
13-5 12-7 11-6 12-4 16°3 14-5 13-1 
10-7 10-9 9-9 12-2 11:8 9-3 9-9 
58-9 63-7 60-7 63-2 69-9 10-7 6:6 
116-8} 113-1| 102-6 87-9 128-1 128-4| 119-6 
— 19-4] — 11-0] — 15-3] — 32-1] — 35-6] — 35-1 33-0 
~ 661 — 05/4 1-8] — 16-0] — 2-8] — 7:7 5:1 
— 1-4] — 29-2] — 9-71 — 60-6] — 2-0] — 19-9 12:7 
336-8 238-4 208-7 377-4 371-1 438-3 407-9 
54-8 56-8 55:3 85:6 48-2 4-8) fort 
277-6 | 337°2| 2955-7 153-0 137-8 133-0} 135°4 
36-4 27-3 26-4 26-3 33-4 25:1 30-0 
57-3 70:4 40-8 58°3 48-4 69-3 62°17 
18-5 23-3 24:2 28-3 26-5 26-8 6-6 
93-0 80-8 56-7 138-2 127-3 | 124-1 7-2 
183-8] 150-9} 132-4 160-6 195-6} 205-6 83-2 
604 603 548 596 605 614 ) 
1,525 1,361 1,307 1,418 1,140 1,261 1,069 
6l 58 55 35 58 6 v4 
8,600} 9,14] 8211] 7,338| 9,847] 9,638) 9,222 
24,288 | 26,408 | 23,582 | 24,051] 32,523 | 36,229 54.08 
9,853 | 11,233| 10,316 7,414 | 13,971 | 13,963 | 12.22, 
7,063 8,471 7,478 6,993 8,774 8,91 9,651 
5,230 5,249 4,779 3,483 5,738 6,550 i 
30,984 | 32,901 | 28543] 23,696} 35,561 | 35,852 a 
4,466 4,492 3,700 3,738 5,280 4.695 16 
al 





1 
19 


19 





ne 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


en ORO NAT AG 





















































Fe Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices earnings in 
manufacturing 
| All F Terms At 
arm All 3 : . 
ean products} items Food Clothing | Housing | Import | Export ae ee 
1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 
eevee enna mae 50-1 36°5 59°4 47-1 52-5 sae 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 46°15 
onde 110-1 97-0 114-4 112°8 104-8 117+7 117 102 115 193-3 . 71-91 
cecckteereheee 110°3 95-6 114-8 112-6 104-3 119-1 in not aa 229-8 . 71-64 
cetcee peas 109-7 93-1 114-5 111-8 104-6 119-5 120 100 120 243-6 72-44 
Rea 110-0 93-2 114-6 111-1 104-6 119-5 120 100 120 254-4 73-42 
109-5 89-9 114-3 110-4 104-3 119-7 ee oe en 267-7 74-42 
ae 110-1 | 92-5 114-3 110-6 103-3 119-6 270-6 74-27 
Y o> soe peers 110-4 | 93-1. <i sie Be “es 0 ies 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 













Gross Manufacturing production 

national SS 

product }. Totai | : : 
industrial | Durable goods * Non-durable goods New con- 


Building Civilian employment 


Unem- 




































Seasonally ro- 7 peo struction; Total Total | ployed 
adjusted jntie @ sik or glad ; ol Ke seasonally, /@bour | employ- *. 7q of 
annual Totai | Metals | Vbicles,} ota) Textiles, \Chemicals adjusted | free ment abour 

rates etc | clothing | force 

$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands | & rate 
assessing mia ana ee tN RTO TE hen nearer ere 
So 91-1 58 | 49 | 53 48 66 80 45 683 55,230 | 45,750 17-2 

rerie 364-9 134 | 153 | 132 189 118 107 147 2,938 63,815 | 62,213 2-5 
die cocannee 357 +2 125 | 138 108 175 115 100 148 3,098 64,468" 61,238? 5:0! 

| j 

+. aes eae 126 | 139 lil 169 117 102 150 3,105 64,882" 62,141? 4-2! 
fo .cewnl sue ee 362-0 128 | 142 118 175 118 103 151 3,192 64,624" 61,732? 4-5% 
hehe 130 | 143 121 187 119 104 154 3,262 63,526} 60,6884) 4-5! 
l Y -sss cleaner ini 131 | 145 127 192 120 105 oan 3,379 63,4974, 60,1504) 6-3? 
a y sc aevsoauan hes 133 147 132 194 121 a wi 3,393 63,3214 59,938" 5-3! 






























































































325 arama All business * | Total retail ? Imports for US consumption oe Volume of trade 
eee ee oR eee ee eS eee te 
36 Annual ls ~ Crude Semi- Finished 
‘| Pe ok Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total laatientioks manuf'res| Total goods Imports Exports 
} iaseinctbagiiorecdi ies Piniella letcieisipiatliinealtsnancniacene ovetiiidleineliinhicasin ell pammmenitesiudhesisiedashaitiisiagtiailaes 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1936-38= 100 
OD aoe eae etl — . ; 
1-6 AAS9 .... 0.06 geen 67-6 10-80 20-05 3:50 5-53 94 113 
pew EE «4000... 2 0 ve oe ea 230-1 48-84 81-07 14-23 22-66 158 262 
isis Cpe 234-0 47-31 TT: 34 14-22 22-09 a ais 
a 1954 ere 234-85 46-99 | 77-79) 14-21 | 22-43 133 226 
19:1 Ma ov» «October . seeuséesesune 46-22 | 177-54 14°07.| 22-00 132 258 
= tT cobcenedual 237-7 47-99 | 77-60 | 14:36 | 22-08 144 251 
rere it 49-49] 77-34) 15-12 | 22-09 oss wit 
.soneasabates bee 49-28 | 71-39 14-87 | 22-21 
7:9 T condone feeee eee eee eee 14:84 | ose 
56 ge 
4 
0 PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics’ | Budget expenditure Bond yields 
ee Ee os De re ees Pet Senet | Theibie }Cermaness 
Total —_ oo Total — — Loans Total or Treasury} Govt. Aaa 
bills bonds bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; ae ‘ 
69 adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
» a sceceenceemne 12:9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 901i — 3-9 0-023 a 3-01 
. 195g Tete ee eee 286-1 204-4 12-2 29°54 22-19 78-1 67-6 14-3 | — 9-4 1-931 2-93 3-20 
sPeeerer eT 286°5 202-3 11-9 30°13 22-47 85-7 71-2 67°38} — 3-1 0-953 2-53 2-90 
1954 T .cenemeneen 286-6 202-0 11:8 28:86 | 21-94 83-3 67-3 5-0; — O1 1-007 2-51 | 2-89 
coceswednen 286-3 | 202-7 10-4 28-98 | 21-95 86-3 | 67-8 49;— 2-2 0-987 2°52 | 2-87 
1 995 me t .20N saseeuee 289-3 | 204-7 11-2 29-21} 22:01 86-3 | 69-5 3-8) + 0-4 0-948 2°55 | 2:89 
294 1985 r. . 5a epmeeel 291-4 204-4 1i-3 30°13, 22-47 85-7 | 71-2 6-3} — 2:5 1-174 2-57 | 2-90 
46% My) JANUATY 2. a eee 290'7 | 205-6 11-3 29-68 | 22-44 85-7 70-7 49} — 0-3 1-257 2-65 | 2:93 
owe pawenee si ws ‘ite in no — aa is ‘am 1-177 2-72 | 2-99 
——_— Seiden. ' ; 


| 3 
LL 
a res caiculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
ercia banks =) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Third quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 19th there was an 
(after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £39,245,000 compared with a deficit of | 
£14,827,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 
£68,768,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
This brought the cumulative account to a surplus 
of £456,058,000 
£145,408,000 in 1953-54). 
line’ last week reached £13,564,000, 
total cumulative deficit to £15,072,000 (compared 
with a deficit of £278,211,000 in 1953-54). 


“ above-line ” deficit 








Ord. Revenue 


Total 


Ord. E ermal 


Debt Inter 
Paymen ts to N 
land Exe cae. 


Total 


Sinking Funds ....j 


“ Above-line” Surplus 


Deficit 


Below-line ” Net Expendi 


ure*® 
ture 


Total Surplus or Deficit* 


Net Receipis from 


lax Reserve Certificates 


Savings Certit 


e Bond 








Date 


Tender | Tap 


1954 
Mar. 20..... | 3,100-0/ 1359-7] 369 
De Sane 3,450-0) 1672-7 256- 
18 ‘5 3,440-0 | 1,727-1 262- 
31..... | 3.420-0| 1,823-5] 263- 

1955 | 
lan. 8..... | 3400-0) 1,771-4] 264- 
» 45..... | 3,350-0 | 1719-2] 260- 
| -22..... | 3310-0 | 1,662-7] 262> 
” 29..... | 3,270-0! 1642-2] 243- 
Feb. 5..... | 3,240-0| 1,575-9] 236- 
. ¥2..... | 3,190-0! 1557-14 251 
, 19..... | 3160-0) 1674-1] 286 
» 26..... | 3150-0 1691-5] 268- 
Mar 5..... | 3,160-0/ 1,709-4] 286- 
. 12 | 3.170-0' 1710 8] 274- 
0 1,731-3] 297- 


ae 





ates 


Treasury Bills 


(compared with 
Net expenditure ‘ 


April 1, 
Esti- 1953 
mate, to 


| 1954 551 Mar. 20.' Mar. 19. 


1954 


126,400 


l 
164 375 158,500 
55.000 54 600 
172,000] 181,200 
60,000] 63,150 
‘ 


1800 G00 1670,896 |1788,835 
39 (0 ‘ 


15,080 
37,935 
110,827 


77,000] 72,805 
, 5,659 


4532,875 ‘a227, 010 4553, 231 | 


j 
10,000] 579,024 
51,000] 47,496 
10,000 9,012 
3859,739 
' 


4490, 739 4046,257 4061 706 126251 104111 








36,000 35,345 | 


145,408 
423,619 


278,211 





43,530 
19,000 
~ 37,380 










Since end September the capita! expenditure of the Posi 
Office has been charged direc tly on the Excheyuer (instead o: | 
being fir anced from the 


(£ million) 








bringing the | 


April 1, | Week | Week 


bet peat ed Crd Os of 


58, ese 65, 230 | 


3410,724 |3 














Sank rate ‘fron 


471,130} 27,717 13,568 | 


15, 072 96,485 52,809 | 





savings Funds) 
relow-jine ” ” expenditure 


As at “March 19th this item stood at (41 300, 000 


FLOATING DEBT 


and is —— | 


Ways and Means 


; Canadian $ ..... 


Publi 
Depts 


enw o> 
Owe 


iiented States $ oo ck Shae 





SUE TAK. us cha wa cece ste seeeees 
| Danish Kr, stb e ee eteeeeeeseerers 


Meow @O606 


emp of ae Coot ~ 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Rather more special aid was given to 
the money market in the past week than 
has been usual since the increase in Bank 
rate. Last Thursday week, and again on 
Friday one or two houses had to borrow at 
the Bank. On the two ensuing days, how- 
ever, moderate purchases of bills (made 
indirectly through the banks) saved the 
market from further Bank borrowing. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday market supplies 
of credit were adequate, and there was a 
fair turnover in May and June maturities 
at 3% per cent. Earlier in the week June 
bills had been sold at 335 per cent. 


At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last the market maintained its bid un- 
changed at £99 Is. per cent for the fourth 
successive week. Outside tenderers also 
appear to have maintained their bids 
(whereas at the two previous tenders they 
had reduced them) so that the average rate 
of discount fell back fractionally to 
£3 15s. 11.64d. per cent. The upshot was 
that although applications fell (for the first 
time since mid-February) by £8.7 million, 
the market’s allotment was reduced from 
61 to $6 per cent. 


The price of silver in the London 
market fell back slightly from 773d, to 
77i:d. an ounce on Monday, following 
earlier the reduction in the New York 
price from 89} cents to 883 cents. 


The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £3.0 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





% Discount rates % 


34% 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills : 60 days 3 

456, 1058 | 68, 768 39,245 | Deposit rates (max) > ‘ Sit 
NE 50s S38 xo 24 month #-35 

Discount houses .. 24° Smonths 35-4 

| Money Day-to-day 2%-St | Fine trade bills : 

Short periods..... 23 3 month 44-45 

| freas. bills 2 months 34 4months 4}-4 

$month: 3% 6months 44- 


*Call money 


| allotted in full 
| amount of £280 million. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 





Issue Department® : 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,565 


Notes in banking dept.... | 
Govt. debt and securities* | 
Other securities . at 
Gold coin and bullion . : 
i 
i 


Banking Department : 
| Deposits : 


Public accounts.......... 
Treasury special account. 


MOR MOOR 5a 68S os 5 i | 281 


CUE iis To ba RA Mau es whi 


ROE 5 dead J Vie heute cee | 363 


Securities : | 


RINIVORUMENIIRE coca dunes s tes | 293 


Discounts and advances .. | 
SES Sao iendsiaes 

Tot Boss sac bean ads al 
| Be anking department reserve. | 


” 


8 a 66 a5 5506 cas 





* Government debt is £11,015, 1( 0, 
Fiduciary issue reduced fronp {1.775 mi 


on January 20, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


| Amount (f million Avera 


Date of | 
Tender | 


Offered | — Adotted 


For 


* On Mar. 18th tenders for 91 day bills at [* ls 
| about 56 per cent of the sum applied for ; 


wn amo 


bo Oo G71 On Oo AnOoCoS 


~_ 


583 
] 42 
199) 
4,fai 
4 54 


Od. secured 
tenders were 


The offering yesterday was for a maximua 


————————— LS SS LY 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








| Official 
Rates aoe 


March 23 


United States $.. | 2-78-2-82 





W. Ger. D-Mk 
Portuguese Esc 








79-990-81-10 
19+ 39 






eS | Se ree 


Canadian $............ceseesees dd wee PM 
bn Io. i's ste ea teh oate ole ‘ Par-l dis | Par-l dis 
ORs ia opin vavnnsca sed ta ceebe 24-2tc. pm | 2§-2}c. 
WOE kn. ons oes kc hscckgeeneead ~* pm ef 
OU ASO: 3 os ssn eerie aaeeeeores 2-1bc. pm 
| 





March 17 ‘Meet 18 


.|11-67 #11 84 4B4LI-79§-11-79§ 11-79%-11-79 
os 80-00-80-20 | 80-00-80-25 | 80-00-80-25  80-00-80-25 
| Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-59§ f14: - -14-55 '14-54§-14-54]14-54§~<14- 542/14 - 544-14 549 14- 549-1 14. of 
| Danish Kr ... 19-19$-19-484 


| Norwegian Kr 


19-39} 19- 394~-19-39}/19- 5394-19-35 
19-85-20-15 §20-014-20-01f 20-014-20-019 20-014-—20-01 


Market Rates : Spot 






March 19 | March 21 


‘19% 2-10 2-79$-2-79§ | 2-79}-2-798 | 2-794-2-798 | 2-79} 
14 -2-75 te 2° 7448 2-75 ty 2-74 48-2*75 ey. 2-744-2-75 | 2-744 


French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 9765-9774 977-977} 977-9774 9764-9774 

DONE ORG hos weens }12-15 9-12-33 412: 27§-12-27§ 12-27§-12-27§ 12-27§-12-27§ 12-27}-12- bt 12- 218- 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138+ 95- 139°65- 139-65- 139-62}- 139+ 55- 139-50 
141-05 139-70 139-70 139-67 139-60 
| Dutch Gid........) 10-56-10-72 


0-62}-10+62} 10-62$-10-623/ 10-62}-10-623'10-624-10-62$ 10-624 
L1-799—11-79%| 11-79-11: 79} 11-7951 


One Month Forward Rates 


Cc. pm 
ar—l dis 

| 
2-1}c. pm 2-lte. ~ 


lo pm-— ib pe-par 
Par-25 ‘dis Par-26. dis 


pm 
m 
- pm | 1¢-fpf, ‘pm 1¢-tpf. 
par 
oa 


dis | £6 pm-$6 dis | $5 pm-46 dis | }5 pur- 45 dis 







Gold Price at -Fixing 
251/1 


14 544- 


19- 394-19: 39} 19-39}-19-59, ssa 19 2 


20 -014-20-01} 20-014-20°01) 2 


$-he. pm ic. pm | &-he- 
oF | EB EE | 


23-2 23-24c. pm | 29 24. 
Lh or | Ak pm | Ad 










- He | 
«Be na 
Par-1 4 


i 24 2}e. | ot 


it 4 pa 
24-Lfc. pa 
it-#pt. pa 
lo pm- v4 
Par-26 dis 
$5 pm a 


251/% 




























crate Shes 
nt ee 
. ae 
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ee N If you are exporting 


4 
ORPORATED BY pitas. ¢ Wieeemneereenemes MELEE ROYAL CHARTER 1720 


ae y 




















In the wide field of Insurance at 


Home and Overseas the Corporation of the WE ST INDIES. 


Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable ; ; 
or contemplating establishment there 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. Fy HE. BANK 
Governor: OF 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER 


. | | NOVA SCOTIA 
7 R OY AL EX CH AN GE (incorporated in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability) 


= aie a 55a ie with a background of over 120 
HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. years experience would welcome 
the opportunity of serving you 
Sere ches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom LONDON OFFICE 
and Overseas 108 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





CREDIT SUISSE 
ZURICH 


(ESTABLISHED 1856) 


: 4 SAFETY-FIRST 
‘ 1 INVESTMENT 


Wat i 
56 a 1° 
secured ni " 2 ¥ Capital and Reserves 
ders were aa per anqum Swiss Francs 225,000,000 
ti | Income Tax paid by the Society : 
With Branches in all parts of Switzerland 


and also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, 
and with Correspondents throughout the 
World the CREDIT SUISSE, one of the 
oldest and largest BANKS of Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds 
of banking transactions. 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts 
is 2%, and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, 
with income tax paid by the Society in each 
at case. Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 
+f-2-74 ae are accepted for investment in Abbey 
11-917} National. For further particulars apply for 
a copy of the Society's Investment Booklet. 


2-106 i Total Assets £213,461,000 


tt | ABBEY NATIONAL 
we BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :-— 
THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 





i i a 
oe ‘if ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 London, E.C.2 ‘ 
4c. pa iil For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 5 oan : 

Par-} os ‘ AFFILIATED COMPANIES ‘ 

Se ® SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 

Wife. pa CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED f 

got. pa 25 Pine Street, 10t0 Beaver Hall Hill, - 

) pro-pat NEW YORK MONTREAL 

Par % as 

» as 
pr-t 


f 
‘ Baa aaR eens aa same <i TIYTTryy 


eee GN ssi mar pi 
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| : | 
€ dj//dlrs OJ men | 

co . * 
| | 
When it comes to appointing an Executor or Trustee you cannot do better than place | 
your affairs in the hands of National Provincial Bank, The Trustee Department is | 
staffed by specialists in the administration of Wills and Trusts and has the benefit of 
| all the Bank’s experience in financial and business matters. 
|| ; | 
No matter how complex your affairs may be, you may be sure that they will be | 
| handled courteously, sympathetically and efficiently. | 
| | Enquiries will be welcomed at any Branch without obligation. | 
} NATIONAL PROVINGIAL BANK | 
| LIMITED | 
| Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Trustee Department: 1 Princes Street, London, E.C.2 
i | 
i | 
ee pre eenpepneanenneeaes ep epESD seat enn aenoneShO=SsSSt-oT=oaneetsnessst=sssSssNsSntesnanaSUnseenerenaneanesSensinannsessnaeeenecomeaneaoma Ameena eenatmomes oodteomeaenaeeeamnneitinennatiiteensnmentetnemeenememmenncnsnnenn. —} | 
eae 








SPECIALIZING 
IN CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 


Businessmen who are interested in establishing or 












BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


expanding Canadian industrial facilities might find it 
worthwhile to consult with the Industrial Development Every description of Domestic and 
Bank, a wholly owned subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. Foreign Banking Business transacted 
1.D.B. has wide experience in Canadian industrial 


problems and specialized knowledge of business prac- 


tices, markets and many other factors affecting the | Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


: . Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/334! 
success of a Canadian venture. Should term financing , : 


be required for a plant and equipment of a type not Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


? 


available through regular commercial channels on Cable Address: ‘“‘Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. O6/- 


reasonable terms and conditions, !.D.B. may be able to Augsburg Office: 37, Maxim lianstrasse 


Suggest a practical answer. If you would like more Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053.520 


information we suggest you communicate with: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 
$ Office of the Generai Manager 77 Branches 
wee Correspondents throughout the World 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS THE PRIMARY 
CAUSE OF RECENT PRICE MOVEMENTS 


NEED FOR STABILITY AT A REASONABLY PROFITABLE LEVEL 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
-ci Plantations, Limited, will be held on 
ch 30th at 19 Fenchurch Street, London, 
3 


The following is the statement by the 
man. Sir John Hay: 


the period under review terminated on 
ber 31st last and we, therefore, gained 
e benefit from the recent rise in the price 
abber. The main contributing factor to 
welcome increase in our profits was the 
her prices received for our production in 
form of liquid latex and other premium 
The plant necessary for the proces- 

» of concentrated latex is jointly owned 
is and associated companies and although 
new enterprise has only been in opera- 
for less than three years we have already 
eeded in establishing a reputation for a 
stently high quality product, a valuable 
vement in a highly competitive special- 
market. It will be our continuing aim to 
ntain this position to the benefit of this 
pany and its associates. Am increase in 
ind a slight decrease in estate cost per 
nd were supplementary contributors to 
greater profit, But the increase in our 
ts, such as it is, would not in itself justify 
commending a dividend which is double 

f the previous year. In coming to this 
on we are influenced by the better 
pects for the current year and fortified 
strong financial position, as disclosed 

r balance sheet. This position has been 
d by following consistently over a long 

i of years a progressive replanting policy 
prudent financial course. The major 

ts of such enterprise and restraint go 

> taxing authorities. Moreover, such 
as is left to us is never free from 

ng threats of further taxation and it is 

e circumstances that we feel a more 
| distribution might well be made, lest - 
session of ample funds in the hands 
company should be made the pretext 
rther exactions. The following table 
1g the division of profits since Novem- 

1950, is illuminating: 





£ © Per Cent 
T on, including Ex- 
Duty, Malayan 
UK taxes ......... 1,175,282 64.50 
I ed. back into the 
NESS - . ucceieee ees 381,632 20.94 
D nds 265,327 1456 
| profit ............. £1,822,241 100.00 





will observe that, over that period, 

for every £1 received by stockholders, 
fovonments have taken approximately 
On the principle that appetite grows 
on \ iat it feeds upon, it would seem, accord- 
ing some reports, that the Malayan 
ies are greedy for still more and are 

Prep red to follow a course seriously detri- 
mit to the progress of its main industry 
Uj hich the — of the country is 
80 largely dependent. o the foregoing I 
> add that the average net return to 
iders on the capital employed in the 

a -ss over the postwar years was equiva- 
€1 less than dt ve cent and in the pre- 


sho 
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SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


ceding five years, owing to the misfortunes 
of war, they received no return at all. In 
considering the significance of these figures 
one should bear in mind that they relate to 
a company which might claim to have been 
outstandingly successful. Unless there is 
greater incentive and fairer reward it can 
hardly be expected that more capital will be 
forthcoming for long-term investment in 
Malaya. 


REPLANTING 


You will observe from the schedule on 
page 4 of our report that no less than 85 per 
cent of our total planted area consists of 
high-yielding stock. There is, however, this 
qualification, that the earliest replantings are 
reaching the stage when they will have to be 
replaced, but before we can undertake that 
operation we must first of all deal with the 
residue of seedling rubber of nearly 2,000 
acres. Of this, 800 acres will be replanted 
within the next three years. The balance 
will be dealt with in the manner described 
in the paragraph which follows this. Since 
replanting is at times referred to as if it were 
a recent official discovery which can only be 
efficiently carried out if put under bureau- 
cratic control, perhaps I may be permitted to 
mention here that more than 30 years ago 
we started experimental replanting and some 
of our estates have reached the stage of re- 
planting to the second generation. Replant- 
ing is not an operation to be carried out by 
a rule of thumb method designed by some 
official who has acquired a nodding acquain- 
tance with a rubber tree. The selection of 
the ground suitable for such an operation, 
the timing #nd the extent in relation to the 
probable economic and financial conse- 
quences, are all matters for careful considera- 
tion and for the exercise of a judgment based 
on knowledge and experience. Given an 
adequate incentive, there will always be a 
sufficient mumber of estate owners who on 
their own initiative and in their own interests 
will undertake replanting to the extent that 
is deemed necessary and prudent. 


SUBSTITUTE PLANTING 


I now come to the matter of how to deal 
with out remaining 1,200 acres of seedling 
rubber. On this particular area we propose 
to substitute tea for rubber. The necessary 
preparation of the soil and other practical 
considerations render the fulfilment of this 
programme a slow and gradual process. If 
we can carry out this programme it will add 
variety to our operations and, we hope, give 
an increased stability to our fortunes. Per- 
haps I should issue the warning that if we 
are discouraged in this long-term develop- 
ment by further taxation or by any other im- 
pediments we shall always feel free to recon- 
sider our plans and, if judged desirable, to 
amend them. 


RICE 


In my last statement to stockholders I 
made a brief reference to the subject of rice, 
the staple diet of our workers. - I then 


contended that since the period of shortage 
had ended and supply was abundant there 
was no longer any necessity for the con- 
tinuance of Government control over pur- 
chase and distribution. This view did not 
find official acceptance and control continued. 
But the pressure of increased supplies could - 
no longer be resisted and Government was 
forced eventually to abandon a control which 
had been carried on well beyond the neces- 
sary period. Since my last statement there 
has been a ‘significant fall in price, bringing 
a welcome relief to the consumer. 


PRICE OF RUBBER AND OUTLOOK 


In the last few months we have seen the 
price of rubber following one of its charac- 
teristically capricious courses, disconcerting 
producer and consumer alike, and upsetting 
the most carefully drawn forecasts. In this 
instance the main feature was an upward 
trend bringing one of those rare periods of 
more liberal profits to the producer. Agree- 
able as such unwonted prosperity may be, 
the producer no less than the consumer would 
prefer a stable price at a reasonably profitable 
level. In February, the price of rubber rose 
to 314d., but fell sharply to 264d. The price 
is now 27d. Although at the time the causes 
for such unexpected movements might have 
seemed obscure, in retrospect they clearly 
emerge. International tension respecting 
Formosa, with its threats of open hostilities 
to which no precise limit could be set, not 
unnaturally caused apprehensions regarding 
the free flow of rubber supplies from the 
Eastern producing territories already the 
centres in varying degrees of internal disturb- 
ances and political confusion and rendered 
exceptionally sensitive to any threat of con- 
flict between the larger powers regarding an 
Eastern territory. ‘This occurred at a time 
when manufacturers’ stocks were low and 
when US tyre manufacturers were called upon 
to step up their supply of tyres to match the 
abnormal output of cars being built against 
the threat of a strike. Secondary causes were 
the dock strike and a temporary delay in 
overseas transport, impeding the delivery of 
rubber urgently required in this country and 
overseas. International tensions, the primary 
cause of recent price movements, have been 
little relaxed. Past history has demonstrated 
the extent to which forecasts regarding the 
probable course of rubber can be falsified 
by events, I hope, therefore, that what I am 
about to say regarding the outlook for the 
current year will be received with a becoming 
caution and with a realisation that the most 
carefully compiled statistical data may be 
seriously upset by events that cannot be 
foreseen. Subject to such qualifications and 
all the usual uncertainties, our statistical 
forecast is that production and consumption 
of natural rubber should be in close ba 
with production at 1,850,000 tons, and 
consumption at 1,825,000 tons, each side. 
showing an increase over 1954 of 75,000 tons. 
We anticipate that Malayan production will 
remain at reund about 600,000 tons, the 
greater part of increased production coming 
from Indonesia and other countries. Despite 
some disorganisation in Indonesia, the mar- 
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ginal producer in the form of the small- 
holder in outlying districts continues to 
respond to good prices. On the consumption 
side we look to the USA to increase its total 
use of ‘natural rubber and synthetics, but 
under the influence of present prices it seems 
prudent to expect a more liberal use of 
synthetics in the ratio of 44 per cent to crude 
and 56 per cent to synthetics. The propor- 
tions last year were 48 per cent and 52 per 
cent. What the countries behind what is 
termed the “iron curtain” will take must be 
very much of a guess, but we: assume an 
increase there of 20,000 tons bringing their 
purchases up to 145,000 tons. With consump- 
tion and production thus calculated, so nearly 
in even balance, the scales can easily be 
tipped either way. 


COMPANY’S PROSPECTS 


I have earlier stated here that the greater 
part of our output is now shipped in the form 
of latex which can seldom be sold forward 
advantageously at a fixed basic price. Out 
of the remainder of our output we have made 
some forward sales, with the result that we 
have sold or contracted to sell 1,979,281 lb. 
at an average of 31.10d. per lb. 


STAFF 


It would be the wish of all stockholders 
that we should accord to our managers and 
all who serve under them our thanks for their 
services. Their duties have been performed 
with high competence. We should specially 
remember those whose lot is cast in difficult 
places. Johore, where our Sembrong pro- 
perty is situated, is still much disturbed, and 
all measures for the protection of person and 
property have still to be maintained in all 
their former rigour. 


OIL PALMS OF MALAYA, 
LIMITED 


Sir John Hay’s statement on the twenty- 
fourth amnual report and accounts 1s as 
follows : 


The market price of palm oil remained 
steady throughout the year at between {£75 
and £80 per ton c.i.f. Palm kernels, on the 
other hand, declined gradually from £65 to 
£45 per ton. The net result was that our 
total income from the two commodities was 
a little less than last year.. There was no 
material change in the crop and cost of pro- 
duction. Once more export duty, income tax 
and profits tax take from us over 70 per cent 
of our profit, after which we are able to 
transfer £15,000 to general reserve and again 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. This 
leaves a smal] sum to be added to the balance 
carried forward. 

Production of palm oil in the first three 
months of the current year was 2,174 tons, 
compared with 2,299 tons last year. Harvest- 
ing was interrupted in December by very 
severe storms and floods, which swept away 
sections of the estate’s road and railway 
system. At the same time our costs are 
affected by the general rise in agricultural 
wages which results from the higher price 
now being obtained for Malaya’s major com- 
modity—rubber. Fortunately, an upward 
movement in the price of palm oil and 
kernels has so far compensated us for the 
increase in our cost of production. I can 
hazard no guess about the future price of 
palm oil, but if it remains reasonably: steady, 
I hope the results for 1954-55 will not be far 
out of line with those for the year under 
review. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE ESTATE 


Our planting adviser reports that he is 
highly satisfied with the cultural conditions 


on the estate. One-third of our mature area 
now consists of palms planted since the war. 
When the trees reach their full growth the 
yield of oil per acre from these young plant- 
ings is confidently expected to exceed that of 
the older areas. 


The oil palm, however, does not give sub- 
stantial yields until eight or nine years after 
planting out, and last year only one eighth 
of the total oil produced came from these 
young areas. The young palms, because of 
their meagre outputs, are also more expensive 
to harvest. The benefit of our new plantings 
has, therefore, still to be felt, but should in- 
creasingly be realised in the results of the 
next few years. 

At the same time we have to continue the 
replanting of the rest of the estate. Half of 
these older areas have already passed their 
twenty-fifth year, after which age the yield 
of oil declines steadily. An instalment of 
nearly 1,000 acres has been successfully 
carried out in 1954. The need to cut out and 
replant such large areas forbids us to antici- 
pate any great increase in production in the 
near future. We shall do well to maintain 
a balanced programme, which will enable us 
to complete the necessary rejuvenation of the 
estate without loss of crop. 


TERRORISM 


Although Government forces have been 
active and killed a number of bandits in the 
neighbourhood, life on the estate is still more 
reminiscent of fictional stories relating to a 
past age than of a sober business enterprise 
in the second half of the twentieth century. 
In addition to the murder of W. J. Berry, of 
which I wrote last year, the most serious 
incidents were the murder of an estate 
labourer on the suspicion that he had given 
information to the police, two attacks upon 
the houses of members of the staff and three 
attempts to shoot others in the fields. In a 
private report from Malaya we have the 
situation in this part of Johore well described 
as a state of uneasy equilibrium between the 
communist terrorists on the one hand and 
the representatives of law and order on the 
other. 


These outrages have not deterred the staff 
from their duties, and in acknowledging their 
fortitude we must not forget to include their 
wives, one of whom was slightly injured 
when her home was attacked. 

Security measures, which include the 
maintenance of defended perimeters, running 
of armoured cars, and payment of special 
allowances to give the staff the respite of a 
regular brief holiday away from the estate, 
cost us £20,000 last year, and the total spent 
by the company to date on such measures 
now falls little short of £200,000. 


STAFF AND LABOUR 


In these difficult conditions the company 
has the responsibility of looking after over 
three thousand workers and dependants. On 
my visit last year I authorised the construc- 
tion of a new staff club, which will permit 
those who bear the greatest strain’ to relax 
and entertain friends without leaving the 
property. I hear that this amenity is much 
appreciated. A special ward for the Asian 
staff has just been added to the hospital. 
Separate Chinese, Indian and Malay schools 
are maintained on the estate, and religious 
worship is arranged for all communities. The 
estate football teams compete in loca] leagues, 
and a thriving cinema club exists. I have no 
doubt that the pursuit of an enlightened 
policy in these matters is beneficial to the 
company, and I am glad to record here a 
commendation by the general manager in 
his annual report of the team-spirit and 
loyalty of his staff, which in his words “ leave 
nothing to be desired.” 
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MARCONT’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The fifty-seventh annual general me 


of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Comp. oan 
Limited, was held on March 17th in Io don, 

Sir George H. Nelson (the chairm in 
the course of his speech, said: Last -1:’s 


record turnover has been exceeded this »- 
The net profit for the year is £420,373, wh: h 
shows an increase of £124,384 on the n. 
profit of the previous year. Your di: 
recommend. a dividend of 10 per ce: 
tax, on the ordinary shares. 


Radio Communications: Your comp) 
in certain fields, the largest single ma 
turer and supplier of radio commun: 
equipment in the world, for more than 
overseas territories have installed M, 
radio communication equipment. 


In collaboration with the Canadian 
Marconi Company, the control of which we 
acquired in 1953, we have obtained a very 
important telecommunication order which 
will make a valuable contribution to the 
country’s dollar receipts. The new stations 
will give Canada a greatly improved radio 
telephone service with Australia, N 
Zealand and the Far East, and wil! give 
Britain an alternative to existing radio tele- 
phone links with Australia when the new 
Trans-Atlantic cable is completed. 


Television: It is heartening to be able 
to say that we have received orders for black- 
and-white television equipment far exceeding 
anything received in previous years. Export 
orders include the first three transmitting 
stations in Denmark, additional equipment 
for Pisa and Rome in Italy and an installa- 
tion in Brazil. Work has also been completed 
on the Vancouver station of the Canadian 
Television service. 


We feel greatly complimented that the 
recently created Independent Television 
Authority and the Programme Companies 
have, from their very inception, looked to 
your company for equipment and technical 
experience, and I am pleased to be able to 
tell you that a large amount of transmission 
equipment, for both vision and sound, and 
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studio equipment has already been ordered 

Colour Television: An event of major 
importance took place in May last year when 
your company gave the first public demon- 
stration in this country of a fully electronic 
compatible colour television system. It 
must be apparent to all who have studied the 
technical and economic problems involved 
that the ultimate choice of a system of colour 
television for any country must rest with 
those authorities whose responsibility ‘15, 
but I would say, however, that Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company has, by exten 
sive research, gathered a wealth of experience 
and is ready to advise and co-operate with 
the authorities who have this problem to ‘ace. 


and to develop and manufacture equipient 
to comply with the standards they cho 


Sound Broadcasting: While television has 


captured the public interest, it is a fact that 
the great majority of people throughou: the 
world will for many years to come stti fly 
on sound broadcasting for their enter 


ment and enlightenment. Our high-powe! 
broadcasting transmitters, which have “ls 
year gone into operation in Norway and Des- 
mark, and will soon be in service in Cyprus; 
the Sudan and Argentina, now bring the ‘otal 
of these large transmitters sold throuzhout 


the world to forty-one. 

Defence Radar: When the story comes 
to be told of the part your company has 
played in re-equipping the radar defences 
this country it will be a revelation. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


PROGRESS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS 42/- PER CENT COMPOUND 


The one hundred and twenty-ninth annual 
| meeting of The Standard Life Assur- 

‘ . . 

-e Company was held in Edinburgh on 
, 22nd with Mr A. Harrison, CA, in 
hair. 

- general manager and actuary having 
the auditor’s report, the chairman said: 
Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—May 

I take it to be your wish that the directors’ 

t. which is in your hands, be held as 


b 


the first place, it gives me much pleasure 
come to his first annual meeting of the 
ny Mr J. G. S, Gammell, who joined 
rd just after the annual meeting a year 
Mr Gammell’s financial experience has 
f great assistance to us during the past 
and we count ourselves fortunate in 
» secured his services. His name will 
be submitted to you later at this meeting 
for re-election in the usual way. 


yt 


t is with deep regret that I have to inform 

f the death in June last year of Mr A. F. 

} . who until a few months previously 
had been acting as chairman of our Canadian 
t of which he had been a member for 
nineteen years. His wise and far-seeing judg- 
ment was of the greatest help to the company 
throughout that period. To fill the vacancy, 
Major General George P. Vanier was invited 
to join the Canadian board, and we are con- 
d that this will prove to be a most 


’ 


valuabie appointment. 


NINTH SUCCESSIVE RECORD 
You will see from the report that the new 
life assurance business written last year 
amounted to £39,577,000, an increase of 
almest {£4 million ‘over the previous year’s 
production. This is now the ninth succes- 
sive year in which the new business written 
has constituted a record for the company. 
Included in this year’s total is a sum of 
£16,683,000 of group life assurances. The 
new annuity business, namely, £10,587,000 


per annum, is also a record figure. 

It is pleasing again to be able to report a 
substantial increase in premium income, 
which you will see from the revenue account 
of the life assurance and annuity fund has 
risen by almost £2,500,000 to just under 
{20 million. ‘The expense ratio, at 8.5 per 
cent, shows a reduction for the sixth succes- 


ive y Car. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROFITS 


Our income from investments, amounting 
to over £5,600,000, represents a net rate of 
interest on the life assurance and annuity 


fund of £4 8s. 4d. per cent, an increase of 
3s. Sd. over the previous year’s rate. In this 
connection I would recall the remarks of my 
Prececessor at this meeting a year ago when 
he pointed out that the Standard had a 
sudstantial sum invested in ordinary stocks. 
He reminded you that the efficiency and 
profitability of industry generally, and in par- 
Ucular of the companies in which we have 
qvestcG, are of great importance to _ all 


Yuan 


Pony 'd policyholders as any increased divi- 
‘nds paid by these companies improve the 


in of interest earned on our funds. The 

pvourable rate of interest earned on our 

a Provides a major source of the bonuses 
Tulng 


& to our with profits policyholders 
and enhances the security behind all our con- 


Uacts. ¥ shall have more to say later on the 


MR A. HARRISON’S ADDRESS 


the question of bonuses to policyholders ; 
but in the meantime, in view of what was 
said a year ago, it will no doubt be of par- 
ticular interest to you to know that almost 
the whole of the increase in the rate of 
interest earned on our funds has been due to 
the greater profitability of industry, which 
has permitted of higher dividends being paid. 


BALANCE SHEET STRENGTH 


Before we leave the accounts, I would ask 
you to turn to the balance sheet from which 
you will see that the book values of our total 
assets now amount to over £143 million, an 
increase of £18 million over the previous 
year’s total. In view of the substantial rise 
in the prices of Stock Exchange investments 
generally in 1954, the margin between the 
market values and the book values of our 
assets at the date of the balance sheet was 
considerably greater than it was in 
November, 1953. As a result of the recent 
changes in this country’s terms of trade and 
balance of payments and the salutary finan- 
cial measures taken to restrain inflationary 
influences, Stock Exchange prices in this 
country have fallen, on balance, since 
November 15, 1954, but, on the basis of 
today’s prices, the above margin is still very 
substantial. Moreover, the fall in security 
prices means that the new money received by 


the company can be invested more remunera- 
tively, 


WIDE RANGE OF POLICIES 


Life assurance thrives on competition. The 
aim before all companies is to reach the 
public and make available the most satis- 
factory contracts to meet all types of life 
contingencies, and the friendly rivalry 
between individual companies is a guarantee 
of a high standard of service. It is significant 
that at the present time when record amounts 
of new business are being written the com- 
petition between the offices is probably 
keener than it has ever been and the range of 


policies offered to the public has never been 
wider. 


It is not possible in a review of this nature 
to describe all the types of contract which we 
have available but particular mention should 
be made of the fact that the company was 
one of the first in this country to specialise 
in the provision of group life assurance and 
pension schemes. Among those whose 
pension schemes we administer are to be 
found many of the largest and best-known 
companies in addition to many hundreds of 
smaller concerns from among which the 
giants of the future may arise. A growing 
interest is now being shown in provision 
for “ Works ” employees, and we were one 
of the first to meet this demand with a special 
scheme drafted to suit-the particular circum- 
stances of their employment. This scheme 
has already been adopted by a number of 
companies, and I am confident that there is 
an important field for development in this 
direction. 


I should like to draw the attention of 
members also to two other types of contract 
in which we specialise in this country—the 
House Purchase Scheme and the Minimum 
Premium Plan. The House Purchase Scheme 
is run in conjunction with our subsidiary 
company, The Heritable Securities Associa- 
tion. In appropriate cases advances up to 
80. per cent of the valuation of a house may 


be granted and the annual cost to the 
borrower can be reduced under an arrange- 
ment whereby a certain proportion of the 
loan is allowed to remain stationary, the 
balance being repaid by means of an endow- 
ment assurance policy. The Minimum 
Premium Plan, which was reintroduced in a 
new form last year, is an admirably suitable 
contract for the repayment of a house pur- 
chase loan. It gets its name from the fact 
that, although premiums are only slightly 
more than the corresponding non-profit 
premiums, policies under the plan share in 
bonuses which the policyholder may elect to 


take in cash, thus reducing his net outlay to 
a minimum. 


CANADA 


All our overseas branches continue to 
make satisfactory progress. Our Canadian 
organisation now produces a considerably 
higher proportion of our business than 
formerly. The figures for the past year show 
a gratifying increase and the amount of new 
ordinary life assurances written in Canada 
in 1954 was about one-third of the total for 
the whole company. As was stated by my 
predecessor a year ago, we are developing 
our business among French Canadians, and 
it is our intention to open two new branch 
Offices for this purpose in the near future. 


The development of natural resources and 
the industrial expansion which is taking 
place in Canada are most impressive. The 
outstanding project is the great St. Lawrence 
Seaway. This will carry ocean-going ships 
into the heart of the country and will provide 
additional sources of electrical power; but 
it is only one of many indications of the 
great future which lies ahead of Canada. 
The investment of our own growing funds, 
with the assistance of our skilled and experi- 
enced Canadian board, enables us to play 
our part in the expansion of the economy. 


WEST INDIES 


Our business in the West Indies has also 
been prospering. We have been established 
in the islands of the Caribbean for more than 
a century so that many of our connections 
there are of long-standing. Although old in 
time, however, they are youthful in vigour. 
West Indies affairs generally have come into 
great prominence during recent years and we 
look forward to our connections there becom- 
ing. even more fruitful as the general 
economy develops. 


URUGUAY 


Although our branch in Uruguay is the 
smallest of our overseas” centres, its rate of 
growth at present is larger than that of any 
other, as the new business obtained in 1954 
was almost double that for the previous year. 
It is now 65 years since we first commenced 
operations in that country and I am very 
glad to take this opportunity of congratulat- 
ing specially the members of our organisation 
there on the excellent results for 1954 and 
of expressing the pleasure it gives us to be 
carrying on business in Uruguay which for 
sd long Fas had friendly relations with this 
country 


BONUS PROSPECTS 


The year upon which we have now entered 
is the third year of a triennial period so that 
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a full investigation falls to be made as at 
November 15, 1955, with a view to a bonus 
declaration for the three-year period ending 
on that date. Two years ago a triennial 
compound reversionary bonus at the rate of 
37s. 6d. per cent was declared, and it was 
announced that until further notice the rate 
of intermediate bonus on policies becoming 
claims by death or maturity would also be 
37s. 6d. per cent. A year ago the directors, 
with the results of the first year of the present 
triennium before them, decided that the rate 
of intermediate bonus should be raised from 
37s. 6d. per cent to 40s. per cent, and, as 
you will see from the report, the directors 
have now decided on a further increase in 
the rate of intermediate bonus to 42s. per 
cent. 

The declaration of an intermediate bonus 
of 42s. per cent is a particularly happy event 
because for many years prior to the last war 
the name of the company was closely asso- 
ciated with a bonus at this rate. With so 
many obscurities prevailing in world condi- 
tions today, you will not expect me to look 
forward with any certainty to the future. But 
I should like to say this. The measures 
which have been taken in the past, and which 
are still being taken, to serve the interests 
of members, have yielded excellent results, 
and, unless particularly adverse circumstances 
arise, we see no reason why these should not 
continue. 

I am led to express this view not only 
because of the strong position of the company, 
but also because of the excellent spirit of co- 
operation in our organisation. Between 
officials and staff, between those working out- 
side in the field and those working indoors, 
between the head office and branches both 
at home and overseas, the team spirit is in 
evidence to a quite remarkable degree, and 
I am sure you would wish me to express on 
your behalf, as I do on behalf of the directors, 
our thanks to the officials and staff for the 
excellent service they give to the company. 


I now move the formal adoption of the 
report, revenue accounts and balance sheet 


submitted. 


Mr W. E. Davies, in seconding this motion, 
said: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I 
have listened with admiration and intense 
satisfaction to the remarks of our chairman. 
The impressive figures which he has spread 
before us must be a source of gratification to 
all who have had anything to do with them, 
and it only remains for me on behalf of the 
policyholders to thank you, sir, and your 
colleagues on the board for the eminently 
successful direction of our affairs and to 
express our confidence in the continued pros- 
I have much pleasure 
in seconding the adoption of the report and 


perity of the company. 


accounts for the past year. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


DUNFERMLINE BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


FURTHER EXPANSION : FUNDS NOW 


APPROACH £10 MILLION 


The Society’s eighty-sixth annual general 
meeting was held in Dunfermline on March 
1955, Bailie Andrew Crocket, chairman 
The chairman 
welcomed the Society’s president, the Right 
Honourable The Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, KT, CMG, who then addressed the 


?? 


ay 


of the Society, presiding. 


meeting. 


LORD ELGIN’S ADDRESS 


His Lordship prefaced his address with 
congratulations to members on the results for 
Building societies generally 
had found the previous year a very successful 


the past year. 


. 


one, large additions having been made to the 
funds held by them on account of shafe- 
holders and depositors. More new houses 
for owner-occupation were now being built, 
and this revival in private house building 
would be ericouraged when appropriate by 
all members of the movement. Concluding, 
his Lordship said that this was, perhaps, a 
time when societies might properly stress the 
need for good design in private enterprise 
building. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


In proposing the adoption of the report 
and accounts, the chairman said that the 
Society had had a very successful year. Many 
more people had joined the Society and total 
assets, at £9,897,849, had increased by 
£1,220,783. Advances, at £1,397,497, were 
slightly greater than in 1953, and mortgage 
assets now totalled £7,460,097. Total liquid 
resources, including cash on hand of 
£326,231, came out at £2,381,884. 


The surplus for the year amounted to 
£243,132, and after paying interest to share- 
holders, £20,000 was added to general 
reserve. The carry forward was increased by 
£7,235. The Society had at present ample 
funds available for sound house purchase 
loans and they could regard the future with 
some confidence. The report was adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FIFTH SUCCESSIVE RECORD YEAR 


Mr Charles R. Munro; CA, chairman of 
the board of directors, presided at the annual 
general meeting of The Scottish Life Assur- 
ance Company, Limited, held in Edinburgh 
on March 23. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year 1954, the chairman 
said: 

For the fifth year in succession, I have to 
report that the new life assurance business 
is a record for the company. The gross new 
business_for 1954 has increased by as much 
as 40 per cent over the amount completed 
in 1953 ; while the net new business, after 
deducting reassurances, has risen by 33 per 
cent. This increase, to which both ordinar 
life and pensions business have contributed, 
is, I think you will agree, a remarkable 
achievement. 


New deferred annuities, which are mainly 
associated with superannuation schemes, have 
increased by 329 per cent over the 1953 
figure ; this very substantial increase, coupled 
with an increase of over 200 per cent in life 
assurances under pension schemes, measures 


the success achieved by the pensions mana- 


ger and his assistants. 


New business in the current year has 
already started well, and I have every hope 
that in this, the final year of our quinquen- 
nium, a further record may be achieved, even 
though the increase may not be as great as 
last year. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY REVENUE ACCOUNT 


At the record total of £1,651,000 our pre- 
mium income for the year was 15 per cent 
more than in 1953. This substantial increase 


of £218,000 is itself a record. The 


and net interest rates earned on the life and 
annuity fund have again risen, the gross rate 
being £5 5s. 4d. per cent, against £4 19s. 3d. 
per cent for 1953, while the net rate, after 
per cent, 
cent for 
1953. Claims by death, at 70 per cent of the 


deducting income tax, was £4 9s. 3d. 
as compared with £4 6s. lld. per 
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ex 

uing the company’s liabilities, are ler 
than the exceptionally low figure of 4: >=; 
cent recorded last year, but the ratio | .;;\| 
more than satisfactory. 


in 


BALANCE SHEET 


The increase during the year in ; 
and annuity fund has, for the firs: 
exceeded £1 million. The main adi... 
to our investments during the yer: 4 
£523,000 in ordinary stocks and 
£251,000 in debentutes and de! 
stocks; and among the non-ma: I 
securities, £419,000 in mortgages on prosorry 
within the United Kingdom. 


_ There was again a very cons: 
increase in the market values of ov 
exchange securities during the year, 
ally in the section “ordinary sto. id 
shares,” and the total market valuc ur 
investments is now much in exces: t} 

figure at which they stand in the co: 
books. 


PENSION SCHEME WITH PARTICIPA /\: 
IN PROFITS 


IN 


‘ 

Until comparatively recently aln all 
pension schemes were wriiten on 
profit basis, so that both contributions a: 
benefits were fixed throughout. While th 
method has its advantages, the histo: 
life assurance has shown the superiori: 
a policy with profits in a good bonus-paying 
life office, and there is no reason why pension 
schemes, as well as life assurance policies 
should not be issued with profit righ: 
have recently, therefore, made available a 
participating contract to meet the case where 
pensions arrangements are made individu 
ally ; and we intend in the near future to 
bring out a plan under which group pension 
schemes can be issued with participation in 
profits, as an alternative to the presen! non- 
profit plan. 


TAXATION TREATMENT OF PRO\ SIONS 


FOR RETIREMENT 


Last year I referred to the main proposals 
of the report of the Millard Tucker Com- 
mittee, which was published shortly before 
our last annual meeting. It was hardly to be 
expected that, in the short time at his dis- 
posal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 


be able to take any action on this report in 
his 1954 Budget. A year has now elapsed 
and it must be hoped that at least some of 
the recommendations will be dealt wiih this 
year. The principal injustice of the present 
state of the law is of course that self-employed 
persons must, as things now stand, provide 


for their old age out of fully taxed income. 
The pr of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, while carefully thought ou', are 
complicated and give rise to difficult probiems 
both for the Inland Revenue and for t)< Life 


Offices ; while the minority proposals, 1 ough 
simpler, are, as I said last year, in many 
cases quite inadequate to remedy the present 
injustice. This question is one of the greatest 
urgency and it is to be hoped that the « han- 
cellor will be able to solve it in his 19> 
Budget. 
QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATI( 

The fifteenth quinquennial inves':2.:0n 

and distribution of profits falls to be _ 


as at December 31st next, and in \ 
the progress made by the company sine the 


last investi in 1950 the directors are 
confident of sati results, which to 4 
certain extent have anticipated by 
increasing last year the rate of interim 00 
to i one also by increasing the 
di to shareholders. 


The motion was duly adopted. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SIR GEORGE NELSON ON THE EXPANDING SCOPE 
FOR BUSINESS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
rhe English Electric Company, Limited, was 
i yesterday at Marconi House, Strand, 


Sir George H. Nelson, FCGI, MIMechE, 
\{IEE (chairman and managing director) 
ied, dnd in the course of his speech 


e trading surplus before deduction of 
ciation, taxation and other charges is 
29,334, which, when subjected to the 
ction of usual depreciation at income 
tes of £1,557,676, and addition of divi- 

on trade investments, less tax of 
423, shows, after interest and provisions, 
nce on the consolidated profit and loss 
-ount before taxation of £5,371,281, com- 
pared with £4,779,920 in 1953 accounts. The 
f £225,600 received as taxation relief 
estment allowance has been allocated 

tal reserve. The group profit remain- 

er deduction of tax of £3,134,415 is 


j 1,219, of which £2,098,609 is applicable 


members of this company. 


board recommends that a final divi- 
f 84 per cent, less income tax, be paid 
ordinary stock for the year ended 
ber 25, 1954, making, with the interim 
d, a total of 124 per cent for the year 
£750,000 be transferred to general 


+ 


re e. The carry forward will then be 
I d to £635,757. 
I must point out that this slight increase 


in dividend over 1953 is not the result of 
higher percentage of group profits on turn- 

On the contrary, due to the increased 
competition in the export market, the per- 
centage earnings on turnover show a decline 
from 6.15 per cent in 1953 to 5.85 per cent 
n 1954, which is appreciably lower than in 
1939, when it was 9.81 per cent. I give 
below a breakdown of every £100 that The 




















Eng Electric Group received for its 
deliveries in 1954 and 1953: 
1954 1953 
saa £ £ 
Materials, including bought 
and finished articles ...... 48.10 50.00 
Wages and salaries ........: 31.50 29.60 
Depreciation, maintenance, 
power, heat, light, rent, 
rates, insurance, etc. ...... 13.75 13.25 
Interest on debefftures, 
bank overdraft and bills 80 1.00 
94.15 93.85 
Texstion - 5. cities 3.20 4.00 
Retained in the business ... 1.75 1.35 
Net dividends on preference 
and ordinary stocks ...... 9 80 
5.85 6.15 


£100.00 £100.00 








Increased profits available for distribution 
ts compared with 1953 arise from increased 


turnover and relief of excess profits tax. 


INCREASE IN AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
The cor 


Ordinary 


pany made an offer to acquire the 


rae. pital of the Vulcan Foundry 
vimited and its subsidiary, Robert Stephen- 
acre a j2Wthorns Limited, which has been 
aa OY the requisite majorities. As & 
a 248 new ordinary shares of this 
of Vales vill be allotted to the stockholders 


Foundry and Robert Stephenson 


and Hawthorns, and with the exception of 
947,715 ordinary shares, the whole of the 
capital of The English Electric Company will 
then have been issued. In view of the great 
potential development throughout the world 
in the applications of electric power and 
other developments in the many fields in 
which your company is engaged, the directors 
feel it is necessary to have facilities available 
to deal at short notice with such expansions 
that may be open to them, and they therefore 
recommend that the authorised capital of 
the company be increased to £25 million by 
the creation of a further 10 million ordinary 
shares of £1 each. 


OUTPUT AND ORDERS 


I am again able to tell you of a further 
substantial increase, both in volume and 
value of the production and turnover of the 
group. This increase in our rate of produc- 
tion has enabled us to keep pace with our 
expanding order book. 


I am also pleased to say that the volume 
of export orders in 1954 shows an improve- 
ment over 1953 (which itself was lower than 
1952), but the competition in some countries 
from European manufacturers has been 
intense. We hope that both those controlling 
world manufacturing facilities, and Govern- 
ments who are providing direct or indirect 
export subsidies will return to sane world 
trading conditions as quickly as possible, as 
the present conditions they are supporting 
are, in the long view, unhealthy for all 
parties. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


Our greatest forward problem is that 
associated with the continued raising of basic 
wages in sO many industries and services, 
which are not associated with any obligation 
to increase output or improve efficiency. 


Take the present position in this great 
group of companies. The profit on our turn- 
over last year had actually fallen from 6.15 
per cent to 5.85 per cent and our workers, 
paid by results, have received extra rewards 
for their additional output. A general increase 
in wages for our industry has just been agreed 
nationally with no obligation for further 
extra output. This award will ultimately 
increase the cost on our present turnover by 
about 34 per cent, which, at existing prices, 
means that our present profit of 5.85 per cent 
would fall to 2.35 per cent; obviously, we 
could not continue to trade on this basis and 
our prices must be increased which will, in 
the long run, increase the cost of living. 


RESEARCH 


Our great research laboratories in electric 
power fields at Stafford ; on steam turbines, 
hydro turbines, diesel engines and atomic 
energy at Rugby and Whetstone; aero- 
dynamics at Warton; on aero engines at 
Napiers, London and Liverpool ; on all fields 
of radio communication, television and elec- 
tronics at Marconi’s, Baddow and Chelms- 
ford ; on electronic instruments at Marconi 
Instruments and on radio instruments, valves, 
magnetrons, etc., at English Electric Valve 
Company at Chelmsford, are making a great 
contribution to our present fields of engineer- 
ing activity which will ensure us retaining our 
appropriate position in these fields in the 
future. 


The report was adopted. 
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GENERAL INVESTORS 
AND TRUSTEES 


INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the General Investors and Trustees, 
Limited was held on March 24th in London, 
Mr Sidney S. Lamert (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The mounting prosperity of the country, 
after four years of firm and stable govern- 
ment, is fully reflected in the accounts which 
we present to you today. Our portfolio of 
investments, as the analysis published with 
the balance sheet shows, is widely spread 
over every section of industry, and at valua- 
tion over 80 per cent of the whole consists 
of equity interests. Gross revenue at 
£235,726 is nearly £40,000 higher than in the 
previous year and the end-year valuation 
shows an increase in the appreciation during 
the period of rather more than {£1 million. 
We recommend payment of a total dividend 
of 16 per cent on the ordinary stock for the 
year, after placing to reserve £29,580, bring- 
ing that fund up to the comfortable figure 
of £280,000. We also propose to issue at par 
new ordinary capital in the ratio of one new 
unit for every five held. The resulting cash 
will enable us to carry out one of the 
principal functions of an investment trust 
company, namely the provision of new capital 
for industry. 


The report was adopted and the board’s 
proposal to issue for cash at par 143,748 
ordinary shares of £1 each in the proportion 
of one share for each £5 of ordinary stock 
held was approved. 





SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCREASES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Scottish Amicable 
Building Society was held on March 21st in 
Edinburgh. The Right Honourable Lord 
Inverclyde, KStJ, DL, president, occupied the 
chair. In the course of his speech he said: 


The figures show that the society has 
maintained the confidence of investors and 
continues to attract new investors. Once . 
more I am in the happy position of being 
able to report increases in all departments. 


New subscriptions in the shares and deposit 
departments amounted to £6,024,901, a net 
increase of £2,026,026. 


The total at the credit of shareholders and 
depositors is now £21,685,087. 


The board has had under consideration the 
introduction of a new share department for 
regular savers. Subscription shares would be 
issued to be paid up by monthly payments 
of from 10s. to £5, with a maximum holding 
of £500, thereafter being repaid or trans- 
ferred to a normal shares account. If sub- 
scriptions are paid regularly, interest would 
be at the rate of 3 per cent, income tax paid 
by the society. It is hoped to have this 
scheme: operating as from» April 15, 1955. 


Following their policy, the directors have 
granted mortgages only on property which 
they considered suitable security. We do not 
encourage anyone to purchase a property 
which is beyond his ability to maintain. The 
sum advanced during the year amounted to 
£2,878,938, bringing the total mortgage assets 
to £16,476,274. 


The society’s investments in trustee securi- 
ties purchased at par or under, tc zether with 
cash at bank, amounts to £6,018,205, equiva- 
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lent to 27.75 per cent of the total sum stand- 
ing at the credit of shareholders and deposi- 
tors. Although the market value of these 
investments at January 15, 1955, is less than 
the book value, the redemption value at 
maturity date is £83,030 greater. 


The total assets amount to £22,931,876, 
an increase of £2,148,609. 


After placing £90,000 to reserve funds, 
equivalent to 17.78 per cent of the divisible 
profits, the balance available for allocation 
amounts to £416,036 14s. 9d. 


The directors recommend allocating in- 
terest to unadvanced shareholders at the rate 
of 2} per cent (income tax paid) for the year 
ended January 15, 1955. This amounts to 
£387,691 11s. 3d., and would leave a balance 
of £28,345 3s. 6d. to be carried forward. 


From the annual report you will have noted 
changes as far as the vice-president and 
trustees are concerned. 


I am very pleased to tell you that the 
Right Honourable Thomas Johnston, CH, 
PC, LLD, has accepted an invitation to 
become a trustee. He has long been an advo- 
cate of a “ Home-owning Democracy.” The 
president then referred to the relinquishment 
by the Right Honourable Lord Alness, PC, 
GBE, LLD, DL, of his appointment as vice- 
president, an office he had held since 1947, 
He was now a trustee of the society. Sir 
John Cameron, DSC, DL, LLD, QC, Dean 
of Faculty, who for the past seven years had 
been senior trustee, has succeeded Lord 
Alness as vice-president. 


In moving that the annual -report and 
accounts be adopted, the president paid tri- 
bute to the management and staff for the 
efficient manner in which they have carried 
out their respective duties. 


SIR JOHN CAMERON’S REMARKS 


In seconding the motion, Sir 
Cameron said : 

I would draw attention to certain matters 
which distinguish the policy and practice of 
the society as shown by the annual accounts. 
The enterprise and energy of direction which 
continues to mark the administration of the 
society is matched by a shrewd conservatism 
and caution in the selection of risk and the 
assessment of borrowers. Against a total 
figure of mortgages of £16,474,682 the 
accounts show that the figure of outstanding 
interest is only £1,592—in proportion the 
lowest figure recorded by the society. This 
is a measure of the prudence of the lending 
policy, as well as of the good quality of the 
“borrowers. 


In the next place, attention should be 
directed to the modest expense ratio of 
administrative expenditure against the 
mounting volume of business. While with 
increasing business and spreading activity 
administrative costs must necessarily rise, it 
is important to appreciate how modest re- 
mains this proportion between these costs 
and business volume—only some 10s. 11d. 
per cent. 


Finally, it is worthy of remark that not 
only does the society fully maintain its posi- 
tion among the greater societies of Britain 
and is incomparably the largest in Scotland, 
but it continues to command a wide and in- 
creasing popularity among borrowers and 
year the society was unable to accept all the 
investors of all interests, which is perhaps 
well illustrated by the fact that through the 
monies which were offered for investment. 


This policy of prudence and enterprise, of 
caution and progress combined, had in the 
past worked perfectly in the interests of all, 
borrowers and investors alike, concerned in 
the success of the society, and there is no 
doubt that the sound policy wisely pursued 
would conimand as well as deserve the same 
success for the future. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


John 
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BORAX CONSOLIDATED LIMITED 


A VERY GOOD YEAR 


MR DESMOND ABEL SMITH 


ON “LEFT HAND p RIGHT 


HAND ” TAX POLICY 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Borax Consolidated, Limited, was held in 
London on March 23rd. The following are 
extracts from the speech of the chairman, 
Mr Desmond Abel Smith, MC. 


Let me say straight away that we have 
had a very good year, and our thanks are due 
to our executives, staff and employees 
throughout the world. 


The net profit available for allocation and 
appropriation in the accounts of the parent 
company is nearly £145,000 more in 1954 
than in 1953 (£783,050 compared with 
£638,448). 


The balance of profit brought forward from 
1953 is £825,256. Adding to this the profit 
for the year of £783,050 and the taxation 
provision of previous years no longer required 
of £42,568, there is a total to be dealt with 
of £1,650,874. 


We are transferring £250,000 to general 
reserve, bringing the total of that reserve up 
to £1,500,000. 


The issued capital of the company, together 
with the capital and revenue reserves of the 
group, amounted to £8,321,466 at Septem- 
ber 30, 1954, compared with £7,904,276 a 
year previously. 


Group current assets are £6,469,350 com- 
pared with £5,785,365 in 1953. Current 
liabilities, inchiding provisions for the pro- 
posed dividend payments, are £2,243,308 
against £1,906,730. The net current assets 
of the group have thus risen from £3,878,635 
to £4,226,042, showing. an increase of 
£347,407 on the year. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Our future plans are intended to achieve 
three principal objectives: 

(1) To extend the life of our mines in 

California by improving ore recovery. 

(2) To provide increased mining and 
refining capacity to meet expanding needs. 

(3) To increase profits by reducing costs 
and expanding volume. 

The plans contemplate expenditure over a 
number of years, but important financial 
benefits should accrue during the third year 
after work is started. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH AMERICAN GROUP 


As you all know, your directors ended the 
discussions early in January this year with 
the American group which sought to acquire 
your~ company, and the group concerned 
finally withdrew completely early in February. 


I have to thank the many members who 
have written to us in support. But let me 
make it plain that we welcome American 
shareholders in this company. A large part 
of our business is conducted in the United 
States, and if citizens of that country desire 
to invest in the company, it is probably 
because they are good judges, and we should 
regard it as a compliment. : 


ILLOGICAL TAXATION POLICY 


The burden of taxation on those British 
companies which have to compete in world 
markets—and particularly those in the mining 
industry overseas—is still far too heavy. My 
comment applies especially to the situation of 


your company, which has to fight bird to 
maintain its place in markets throughour the 
world and has a large stake in the market 
for boron products in the USA. Withour a 
doubt one of the most important factor: lead. 
ing to the recent attempt by the American 
group to acquire your company was the high 
rate of taxation which your company has to 
shoulder in comparison with the taxes borne 
by an American domiciled corporation con- 
ducting mining activities of a similar 
character. 

In the USA your company gets the benefit 
of special “depletion allowances” which 
greatly reduce the taxes on profits payable in 
that country—these allowances are granted 
expressly to encourage mining enterprises in 
the USA. But .we, unfortunately, as 4 
British company, have to surrender the whole 
of these tax savings to the Inland Revenue 
here because we are not allowed to claim any 
comparable allowances for British tx 
purposes. 

The distributed profits tax which has to 
be borne in respect of dividends paid to stock- 
holders totals £124,000, as against £82,000 
last year, which was heavy enough. This, 
again, is a tax which we, as a British com- 


pany, have to suffer and which has no 
counterpart in the USA. Not only is this a 
heavy penalty for a company the bulk of 


whose profits are earned overseas, but it 
seriously detracts from our ability to remain 
competitive. In short, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s right hand urges us to earn 
foreign currency for the nation’s benefit, 
while the left hand discourages us by tax: 
ing our competitive ability. 

I would merely add this. In our circular 
letter of January 10th your directors intimated 
that if the necessary taxation relicf were 
denied the company, your board might 
have to consider a scheme of reorganisation 
involving migration to the USA, subject to 
Treasury approval. That situation still 
remains. 


SUCCESS OF US POTASH COMPANY 


Last December, the United States Potash 
Company once again paid its usual bonus 
dividend. Our investment in this company 
continues to yield a most satisfactory return 
You will see from this year’s balance sheet 
that the estimated market value of our hold- 
ing at September 30, 1954, is more than ten 
times the original cost of the investment. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTUR! 


The borax industry already has many 
diverse outlets, and the consumption of 
boron products is closely bound up with the 
expansion of world population and the i 


creasing standards of living throughout the 
world. — 

In addition, new boron products are coD- 
stantly being developed by our resear<h (caus 
both here and in the USA. All these ae 
products have a part to play, and scveral 
them already look like achieving su.-°s*. 

Your board feel you would like m< ‘© ots 
tinue to send you occasional pewscttcr - 


these might well be the medium fos rg 
i new developments. 1S 
contiy muster, and I would like to thanx rhose 


of you who have been so kind a: '° ene 


ample evidence that you appre! 
service, : 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


PERIOD OF STEADY TRADING 


INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE ON EXPORT TRADE AND 
PURCHASE TAX 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Harrods Limited will be held on April 18th 


, 


n London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
tated statement of the chairman and managing 
director, Sir Richard Burbidge, Bart., CBE: 


As you are aware, the profit before taxation 
of the group was £1,997,160, an increase of 
(210.736 over last year. After deducting the 
svation based on these profits, £1,248,397 

oainst £1,111,892 last year) and allowing for 
the net dividend to outside preference share- 
in a subsidiary company and the 
amounts retained by subsidiary companies for 
reserves £128,948 (against £136,584 last year), 
the balance of the net profit available for 
distribution by Harrods Limited is £612,253, 
an increase of £85,110 over last year. 


The directors propose that the profit avail- 
able for distribution, £612,253, should be 
dealt with by transferring £100,000 to build- 
ings reserve against £75,000 last year, pay- 
ing the dividend on the preference stock, and 
making a final payment of 124 per cent on 
the ordinary stock, which with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent will make a total of 
174 per cent for the year against 15 per cent 
last year. The balance unappropriated wil] 
be £27,434, increasing the profit carried for- 
ward to £368,785. 


All our stores have contributed to this 
result and have shown increased turnovers. 
The London stores have had a particularly 
good year, especially Harrods in Brompton 
Road, where trading in all sections has been 
very good. 

D. H. Evans and Dickins & Jones have 
both shown increased turnovers and net 
profits, but while the former store is handi- 
capped by the fact that its trading space is 
approaching its fullest possible use, the latter 
store will soon be in complete occupation of 
the floor recently derequisitioned and should 
benefit accordingly. Kendal Milne and Co. 
in Manchester are attracting a still wider 
range of customers and have had a very good 
year. Henderson’s of Liverpool increased 
their turnover, although, as I mentioned last 
year, they are severely handicapped by lack 
of space. The building of a new administra- 
tive block has commenced, and we hope the 
consequential addition to the trading area will 
be completed by the end of 1956. 


John Walsh in Sheffield have had a very 
satisfactory year ; their progress, in the second 
half-year especially, being very pleasing. 
Rockheys in Torquay suffered from the very 
bad summer season, but shared in the good 
autumn and Christmas trading, and increased 
their turnover and net profit for the year. 


i The addition to the reserves of the group 
(including future taxation) out of the profits 
of the year amounts to £425,969, a substantial 
figure, and the total is now £4,846,026. 

otal current assets amount to £9,686,183 
and exceed current liabilities including bank- 
ing department balances by £3,877,059. 
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HOME MARKETS AND EXPORTS 


hese are the best results I have had the 
foe of reporting to you and, although 
Was tairly optimistic at the beginning of last 


year, I must say they h 
ave exceeded m 
€xpectations. . . y 


What has pleased. me more than anything 


else is the steady nature of the trading all 
through the year ; there has been no sign of 
panic buying, or rush buying, no buying in 
large quantities for fear of shortages, and 
above all no sign of reckless buying. There 
has been a plentiful supply of goods and 
except in the field of foreign merchandise, 
no difficulty in buying what we wanted for 
our customers. As far as our companies are 
concerned there is no indication at present of 
uncue inflation. Our increased profits have 
arisen entirely from increased turnover, and 
this increased turnover is the result of extra 
customers served, as the general price level 
has been much the same as last year, in some 
instances lower. Two years ago, when con- 
trols were lifted and customers, almost for 
the first time in some instances, were free to 
purchase what they wanted, there were the 
elements of a dangerous situation. From a 
selling point of view retailers had an easy 
time, customers would almost buy anything, 
particularly anything in short supply and, 
moreover, they would buy more than their 
immediate requirements and were not 
troubled too much about the price. 


But at the present time with stocks in 
plentiful supply customers do not feel the 
same compulsion to buy. They ‘are free to 
choose and what is more to the point, they 
are becoming more price conscious and this 
situation of plentiful stocks and price resist- 
ing customers is a safeguard against rising 
prices. We all know we must export more 
goods if we are to maintain our standard of 
living but I have often heard my friends 
abroad state that they would like to buy more 
British quality goods if the prices were more 
competitive. How are these prices to be kept 
down when manufacturers’ costs continue to 
rise? Chiefly by increased production, and 
this increase must in the first place arise from 
an increased demand at home, for an exporter 
cannot hope to sell goods abroad at a com- 
petitive price unless he has a good home 
market as well. He must have this market 
to try out his goods and he must have this 
market to give him the quantity production 
necessary for bringing the price down. 


If the demand for goods in this country is 
held in check because of the price, the manu- 
facturer will not be able to reduce or even 
hold his price for export. We tell our manu- 
facturers that we must have quality goods to 
sell at such and such a price; the answer 
often is you cannot because of the purchase 
tax. I suggest the solution is to increase 
the home demand for quality goods by 
abolishing the purchase tax and thereby 
enable the manufacturer to reduce his costs 
and his export price by reason of his higher 
production. 


PROSPECTS 


I am writing this statement before there 
is time to see the effect of the steps recently 
taken by the monetary authorities to 
counteract the deterioration in the country’s 
external trading position. The introduc- 
tion of restrictions on hire purchase credit 
will not materially affect our companies, but 
I am concerned at the official desire to see a 
reduction in demand in the home market for 
the reasons I have already given above. 
Nevertheless, so far as our own immediate 
prospects are concerned, I am still optimistic 
that we shall be able to show satisfactory 
results for the coming year. 


— south. 
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POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Power-Gas Corporation Limited was held 
on March 24th in London, Mr N. E. Ram- 
bush, DSc, MIChemE, FRSA (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Your group’s trading profit 
before charging depreciation and loan stock 
interest, at £760,289, is lower than last year’s 
figure of £765,737. Nevertheless, your 
directors are recommending an increase in 
the rate of dividend. 


We consider that the results show satisfac- 
tory progress, having regard to the temporary 
period of disturbance that has accompanied 
the extension and equipment of the new 
South Works at Stockton. 


The South Works now include an extended 
constructional shop and a new, fully- 
equipped, heavy machine shop. We believe 
pc ged compare in quality with any in the 
world. 


For the second year in succession the total 
value of orders received by the group shows 
a decline, This last year the figure reached 
was £5.5 million. Any downward trend, how- 
ever, would appear to be arrested, for during 
the first quarter of our current year it so 
happens that we have already booked orders 
to the value of £4.25 million. 


Contracts completed during the year 
include the following: Two blast furnaces, 
four pig casting machines, ten water gas 
plants, one sulphur removal plant, eight gas- 
holders—spiral or frame guided—ten Wiggins 
gasholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BARRACKS FABRICS 
PRINTING 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Barracks Fabrics Printing Company, Limited, 
was held on March 23rd at Macclesfield, 
Major K. G. Wilby (chairman) presiding. 
The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The net profit shows a slight increase at 
£93,999. This has been achieved under 
rather difficult circumstances, due to the 
ever-increasing cost of practically all 
materials. ‘These continual increases have 
not been passed on in our price schedules 
and the result is, therefore, a reduced profit 
margin which has been offset only by more 
efficient administration. 


Taxation, at £54,790, reduces the available 
profit of £39,209. One does not need to be an 
economist to realise that high taxation results 
in high wages, and high wages mean high 
prices. If those who have it in their power 
would look at taxation first and give some 
measure of relief, it would materially assist in 
arresting the upward spiral from which we 
are all suffering today. 


Your company has been singularly success- 
ful with productions for the export market, 
and I can say with all confidence that we at 
least hold our own in this particular field. 


The home trade, perhaps due to bad 
weather and the cost of living, has been rather 
difficult, but we look forward to some allevia- 
tion of taxation which should help in this 
connection. 


Today, we have a good order book and 
your company has every prospect of another 
reasonably good year. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
distribution of 35 per cent for the year was 
approved. 
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REVERTEX LIMITED _ The report was adopted and the proposed security and it was important to curh 
increase of capital and share issue were unwarranted enthusiasm and ambi:(.: und 
Se 3 approved. ' encourage le to buy a $e with 
RECORD SALES AND PROFIT scliepenccabeuiees mt isco hin 

ET In seconding the adoption, Mr F 

The thirty-first annual general meeting of HASTINGS AND THAN LRIBA, said: 
Ee eee eee x paged 3 — BUILDING SOCIETY It was cee ee to note that veal 
Se ee ee ae eee a : assets at over £18 million had m, in 
re carector, presiding. RESERVE AND LIQUID STRENGTH doubled since 1947; such growth ne 
lhe following is an extract from the chair- been natural and accompanied by iI. 
man’s statement circulated with the report At the annual meeting at Ramsgate on found increase in ‘strength. Re: nd 
and accounts for the year ended September March 24th, the chairman, Mr H. J. D. surplus funds at £952,774 had b. ell 
0, 1954: Fuller, in moving the adoption of the direc- maintained and their importance ny 
I am happy to be able to report once again tors’ report and statement of accounts for sound business could not be over-c ted 
very satisfactory year’s progress for our 1954, said: aa - She Gace like this, c too 
company. The volume of sales and the net Th 95 teat improvement UCT Cate OC exercised to ensure an t 
profit have both established new records. in se Sowens comes of io eat affairs ree of liquidity, that is cash ks 
in which the Society was interested ; first totalled £2,662,769 and spe oe" pe 
PRODUCTION AND SALES the building of more houses tor sale and, position they wane 6 bulwark cee = 
secondly, the increased rate of personal sili d be apparent to the cas * 
Demand for Revertex and Revultex—the ‘S@Ving. scrutineer of balance sheets. f — 
trade names for the types of concentrated The report and accounts were ad 
‘ubber latex w . 1 i - $ fere adopt the 
rubber latex we make in Maltys sens Ceyton HOME OWNERSHIP appointment of auditors confirmed, ind 3 

has been well maintained throughout the ; ah k , 
year and sales showed a healthy increase over Through a variety of schemes, building vote of thanks accorded to staff, solicitors and 


the previous year. Although there has been Ocieties could bring home-ownership within agents. 


some further general improvement of security as Cad by - very wide 3-4 of cone ee 
in Malaya, the area of Central Johore, in WhO shou encourage Oo accep 
which a are mainly aeeeer is stil] valuable stake in the country for the benefit BENEFIT FOOTWI AR 
unsettled. of the nation and theiaselves. During the 
past year, more than £3} million was RECORD TURNOVER 


Sales of Emultex—our polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion—have also shown a. satisfactory 
increase. Our principal customers in the 
paint trade are optimistic about the prospects 
for their new emulsion paints and as a result 
of the installation of additional plant in our 
Harlow factory we are in a position to meet 


advanced by this Society, chiefly to people 

buying houses for their own occupation, The fifty-ci = 
y-eighth annual general meeting of 

many of them being new homes to be Bnefit Footwear Limited was held on March 

occupied for the first time by newly-married 4374 in London, Mr Edward Hill, FCA (the 

couples, on the basis of a small cash deposit chairman), presiding. The following is an 


een et which they could extract from his circulated statemen: 


all likely demands for our products for some ‘ ry 
time to come. The erection of our second eeeaee — has ogee ° ee 
factory at Harlow is now nearly completed. NEW SAVINGS fe aad 4330 - is coneiien 
The development of Alcotex—our trade name at tas se: ble increase of £34,130 is ake ne 
for polyvinyl alcohol—has proceeded steadily | Savings in Great Britain showed a marked 20% ond Thee eae bs oe 
although rather slowly. We are now in regu- improvement in 1954 to the benefit of the 4 cote encima aig eae 
lar production on a small scale and hope to nation and the individual. And it could not volves rger taxation sor a —— 
increase our output substantially during the be said with too much emphasis that saving £138,500, and after the ee ae 
course of this year. through building societies was in the national 2d other items there is left a taxed profit 
interest. New savings with the Society for the year of £104,523, an increase of 
ca ~ in 1954 exceeded £34 million, the bulk £10,937 over the corresponding period for 

ACCOUNTS of which was channelled into home-owner- 1953. 

ship loans, a century of experience of which A professional valuation was carried out 
Profit before tax amounted to £438,577 a8 had provided security to investors of unques- in 1984 of the company’s freehold properties, 
compared with £302,493 for the previous tionable calibre. “Safe loans in good and leaseholds with over 800 years to run, the 
year, and £120,907 for the year before that. pomes ” might well be the Society’s motto bulk of which were acquired many years 
The net profit after making full provision for . before the last war. This valuation amounted 


taxation was {£190,077 as compared with 


: : : . ™ Re adopted in the 
£101,993 and £43,407 for the two preceding STABLE INTEREST RATES we ae man rhe cession 
years. Our liability to excess profits levy aye Se er f (475.769. we are writing off 
Pe ‘ arter ended Dec l 3 By their nature, building societies were appreciation 0 £ 3,/07, We are writing 
for the quarter ended December 31, 1953, ae gee : ban Tees € eoodwill, £111,711, which has 

saledien 5.000 mutual institutions serving on the one hand the item of goodwill, £111,/11, whica i 
amounted to £15,000. 3 n d te om ar 

the needs of the prudent investor, with con- appeared im our accounts for many yt 1 
venient facilities for making deposits and for The balance of £364,058 has been carried 0 
DIVIDEND AND PROSPECTS withdrawing them, plus a fair income return; capital reserve, bringing that reserve up lo 
ai and, on the other hand, the house-purchaser, £414,081. 

The directors recommend a final dividend who expected to borrow the money provided During the year our new warehouse and 
of 15 per cent, less tax, making with the by the investors at the cost of such money garage at Westland Road were complcied, and 
interim dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, a to the Society, plus the income tax, manage- we have been established there since April 
total of 25 per cent, less tax, for the year. ment expenses and a little margin for ‘These buildings, adjacent to the company’s 
The total dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, reserves. Neither investor nor borrower offices, have provided ideal working condi- 
will absorb the sum of £37,813 net, and after would welcome frequent changes in interest tions, and have added to the efficiency and 
allowing for the £25,000 capitalised last year, rates, but rather did they expect long periods economical running of this important part 
unappropriated profits will be increased by of stability. Any attempt to adjust building of the company’s activities. 


£127,264 to £352,677. society rates in conformity with Bank rate 
In addition, subject to the necessary in- changes would not only be basically wrong, 
crease in the authorised capital, the directors but would create confusion and instability 


The new Leicester store, referred to in the 
last review, was opened in October, and has 
already contributed satisfactorily to the com 


propose-to issue to the present shareholders in a movement which had a reputation for a > , Our policy of modernisation 
550,000 new ordinary shares of 5s. each, good degree of constancy. The profit motive oe cha ae een o weral will 
credited as fully paid, in the proportion of simply did not exist within the building 3 oe aoe the‘ year under review. Costs 
one new share for every two shares held. society framework. & ng y ler ouf 


Thi m4 Sadihccuet : are high for this work, but we con 
This will involve the capitalisation of The directors were at all times desirous choker walk spent in thus ensuring the future 


£137,500 of the unappropriated profits of of promoting and extending the benefits of 1: i %e retail estab- 
£352,677. HM Treasury has given its con- Seite cpreceddes and x ag gave pardcdiar ee trong oo 
sent to this issue. encouragement to young people who often ; 
As regards prospects, I am glad to say that required small deposit terms and a longish ? venti 
our business continues to increase in volume period in which to repay the loan. These the er crechold | opettY, 
despite growing competition but the margin young people were being assisted by the [00S but hi igh = asked, necessitate 
of profit is becoming somewhat less. Society each day and every day and the and the high rentals F 
The results for the first quarter of our cur- Society welcomed the opportunity to serve ‘@¥UtHon. ont ale 
rent financial year compare favourably with them. But, the repayment term should not The report was adopted and the final a 
the corresponding quarter of the previous be so long as to make people lose sight of dend of 19 per cent, making 25 per cen 
year. their goal of complete redemption of their the year, was approved. 


ny 


It is hoped to continue our expansion “) 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE: 
| |FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR JAMES T. DOWLING ON 
FAVOURABLE BONUS PROSPECTS 


lhe one hundred and twenty-ninth annual 
ral meeting of the Scottish Amicable Life 
irance Society was held in Glasgow on 
ch 23rd, Sir Lynden Macassey, KBE, 
president of the society), presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
unts, Mr James T. Dowling, CA (chair- 
n of the ordinary directors), said that once 
, the directors were in the happy position 
eing able to report the results of a most 
ssful year. Individual assurances for net 
assured in exeess of £9 million had 
sed the previgus year’s record by more 
£1 million. New group pension and 
surance schemes had’ been written at 
e of approximately one per week and 
ip’ sums assured in force had increased 
the year by £3 million, while deferred 
benefits had increased by more than 
llion per annum. The society’s pre- 
income had increased by £700,000 to 
0,000 and had doubled in amount dur- 
first four years of the present quin- 
uum. The society’s total funds 
inted at December 31st last to more than 
nillion—having risen by £4,750,000 in 
vurse Of the year. The year’s mortality 
t had reached a record level ; a very con- 


le profit had also resulted from interest — 


igs. In the result, the year’s profit from 
sources had been eminently satisfactory 
had enhanced the favourable prospects 
re current quinquennium, The society’s 
pound rate of interim bonus had been 
-d to 37s. 6d. per cent per annum on 
ms arising during 1955 in respect of all 
miums paid since January 1, 1951, and 
e directors look forward with justifiable 
nfidence to the bonus declaration at the 


end of this present year. 


STRONG INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 
The year’s increment in the society’s funds 
i been invested mainly in first-class fixed 

t securities. The market value of the 
ty’s stock exchange investments had 

1 further substantial appreciation 
1954—and the margin of appreciation 

was still substantial despite the sharp setback 
ets in the early months of the present 

With a strong investment portfolio and 

sh opportunities to invest new money 

table term’, the investment outlook 
no means discouraging. For many 
vast, the society had held substantial 
in the Scottish Insurance Corpora- 
Limited and in the Standard Property 
nent Company Limited—interests 
fered the society’s members facilities 
ind accident insurance and for obtain- 

s on the security of property. A 
tacility was now available to members 

to anticipate expectations under 
nd settlements as the society had 
purchased the whole capital of Atlas 
ompany Limited—a company deal- 
reversions and life interests by way 
ot purchase or loan, 
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NEW WITH-PROFIT PENSION SCHEME 
The society’s “ Double Bonus Policy.” 
introdi 


ntroduced a few years ago, had been an out- 
‘anding success and keenly competitive rates 
were now quoted also for non-profit whole 
life and endowment assurances. In addition, 
an attractive form of p pension scheme 
had now been Ia ed on a with-profit 
basis, having all the advantages of the society’s 





traditional bonus system, The ordinary with- 
profit policy had, by its excellent results 
throughout the society’s long history, justified 
confidence in the society’s bonus earning 
capacity and there was every reasonable 
expectation that equally satisfactory results 
would be achieved under this. with-profit 
group pension plan. A scheme arranged on 
this basis became, in effect, an integral part 
of an old-established mutual society—being 
entitled to share in all the distributable profits 
of the society while, at the same time, bene- 
fiting from the stability and security which 
flowed from the pooling of risks in a large 
financial institution, The society was also 
prepared to issue group life assurances,on a 
with-profit basis, which should provide by 
way of compound reversionary bonuses a 
substantial increase in life assurance cover 
for employees with long service. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


THE PATALING RUBBER 
’ ESTATES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 30 PER CENT 
SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Pataling Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on March 23rd at the Registered Office 


of the company, 1-4, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C. 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, in the course 
of his address, said: At our last meeting 
I said that as there was more than enough 
rubber pressing on the market we had 
decided upon a more conservative tapping 
policy ; in the event our crop of 8,801,300 
Ib was’ some 1,350,000 Ib less than that 
harvested in the year ended October, 1953. 
Our sale price, inclusive of lower grades, 
works out at approximately Is. 114d. per Ib. 
London landed terms—about lid. per Ib 
less than that obtained for our 1952-53 
harvest, but well above the average London 
market price for sheet during the period. 
In face of lessened demand we reduced our 
production of sole crepe ; however, economies 
effected in estate working together with a 
lower export duty helped to bring the all-in 
cost of production down by about 14d. per 
Ib. 


The profit before taxation, but after charg- 
ing export duty and cess, was £371,845. It 
will be observed, however, that this profit 
includes a refund of £121,521 from replant- 
ing cesses levied by the Malayan Govern- 
ment since January, 1951, of which £65,857 
relates to the years 1951 and 1952. The 
profit of £315,961 for the ‘previous year 
included a cess refund of £20,276. Taxation 
in Malaya and the UK on the year’s profit 
absorbs £176,381. We have transferred 
£63,758 to capital general reserve and 
£93,570 to cultivation and replacement re- 
serve, and propose a dividend of 30 per cent, 
absorbing £122,659 net, leaving £159,661 to 
carry forward to next year. 


ESTATES 


During the year 940 acres of old rubber 
were replanted. In the current year we pro- 
pose to replant 1,100 acres, and we have ear- 
marked a further 2,700 acres for replanting 
in the calandar years 1956 and 1957. 


I have now to inform you that we have 
recently been approached with a view to 
agreeing terms which might lead to part of 
Bikam estate being prospected for tin, and 
if found payable being sold or sub-leased for 
dredging to a well-established Tin Company. 
I have no wish to raise hopes prematurely, as 
it will riecessarily be some considerable tume 
before we know what the prospects are, but 
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you may rely on receiving prompt advice on 


any material developments one way or the 
other. 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


The chart of rubber prices shows that at 
the time of our last: annual meeting a year 
ago the curve was at a low point with No. 
IRSS quoted in London at about 164d. 
per Ib. When the then current fears of a 
serious recession in USA business activity 
were succeeded by gathering confidence, the 
price of rubber took a turn for the better 
and moved upward, first gradually and then 
rather steeply as tension mounted in the 
Formosa area, when speculators in Singapore 
pushed the price for a brief moment up to 
the equivalent of 31d. London terms. This 
highly feverish condition could not last ; the 
inevitable reaction was started by. the GSA 
announcement of a slight revision’ in their 
rotation policy, of which little notice would 
have been taken under ordinary circum- 
stances, had it not coincided with an easing 
of the tension in the Far East. We are now 
back to 25d.-26d., at which level the market 
is much healthier—but although both pro- 
ducers and manufacturers would be thankful 
for a period of steady prices around this 
level, further movements, up or down, are 
inevitable. 


Current crop is estimated at about 4,000 
tons. We have booked forward sales of 234 
tons for January-June shipment at an average 
price of 23.6d. per lb, and 396 tons for July- 
December shipment at an average price of 
25.8d. per Ib, both converted to London 
landed equivalent. We are also participating 
in some forward sales of sole crepe at satis- 
factory prices. 


USE OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 


The pace at which automobiles are being 
turned out, particularly in the USA, has 
surprised the prophets, stemming from pre- 
sent ultra-keen competition and the possi- 
bility of a struggle with labour in the months 
ahead. The rise in the price of natural 
rubber has automatically led to a gradual 
reduction in its proportional use relative to 
synthetics in the USA, though not in 
aggregate use. Taking the world as a whole, 
supply of and demand for natural and 
synthetics together are in very near balance 
with only moderate stocks outside Govern- 
ment stockpiles. We should know by the 
26th of this month whether the sale of 
synthetic plants to private enterprise has 
passed the Congress of the USA and the 
nature of their competitive power under new 


ownership will emerge in the second half 
of this year. 


The use of ‘latex, in the sale of which we 
are also interested, is going ahead by leaps 
and bounds in upholstery and carpets, and 
whatever the short-term fluctuations in the 
off-take of rubber may be, it is impossible 
to be other than optimistic about the long- 
term expansion in its use. 


The competitive position of the Pataling 
Company is, as you know, improving each 
year as replantings come into bearing and 
backed by our financial strength we face the 
future with every confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





Orders and copy for the tnsertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday oj 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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BROOME RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


a fall in output during the year covered by the 
accounts. During. the same period, the ber, 1954, the crop of rubber was 1.534.409 
average selling price of our product fell from _ 1b, which realised the London equivalent of 
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In respect of the six months July/ Decem- 


22d. to 17}d., London equivalent. The final 22d. per lb. The cost of production was the 

oe : result was that, in spite of a reduction from equivalent of 163d. per Ib landed in London 
CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 19d. to 17d. per Ib. in production cost, our After providing for depreciation, debenture 
trading profit fell from £51,702 to £33,337. interest and replanting, the profit for the six 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 


While it is obvious that a dividend cannot ™onths on the issue capital of £245,304 is at 


Broome Rubber Plantations Limited was held be paid in respect of the financial year under the rate of 18% per cent per annum, subject 


on March 23rd in London. 


review, the directors feel that they are justi- ‘© t@Xation. Although the price of rubber has 


= _ fied in declaring an interim dividend of 5 per fallen from the new high of 314d. to about 
Sir Lionel Smith-Gordon, Bt (the chair- eee aaseet of the year we are now a 26d. per Ib, provided the present price holds 


man), presided, and in the course of his ending on June 30th next, as stockholders ‘the result for the year 1954/55 should be 


speech said: 





MILK MARKETING BOARD FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 


Applications are invited for the post of General Manager to the 
Milk Marketing Board for Northern Ireland. Candidates must be of 
ee nationality and preference will be given to ex-Service 
applicants. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience, in a senior 
administrative *apacity, of the problems undertaken in a large-scale 
marketing organisation, preferably in connection with milk. The 
successful applicant will be responsible, subject to the directions of 
the Board, for the general control of the Board's activities. 

Salary will be on the scale of £2,000-£2,500 per annum, but the 
Board may pay a commencing salary above the minimum to a specially 
qualified applicant. The post will be pensionable—on a contributory 
basis 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Acting Setretary. Milk Marketing Board 
for Northern Ireland, Castle Hill Road, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

The latest date for the receipt of applications will be April 14, 1955. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Precision Engineering Company in London requires Senior Assistant 
for newly formed Market Research Department. Preference will be 
given to graduates in Economics, with Statistics as special subject, 
aged 26 to 30, who have industrial or commercial experience. The 
post calls for analytical skill combined with a practical outlook, and 
provides an outstanding opportunity to build a career in a progressive 
firm.—Write, giving full details and quoting Ref. M.R., to Box 874. 


ff ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED will shortly have two 

A vacancies for Graduates in the Sales Development Group in 

London. 

(3) A Chemist, Physicist or Engineer, aged 28-33 years, having an 
interest and preferably some experien:e in technical selling to 
a variety of industries. 

(2) An Economist, aged 24-30 years, with some industrial or com- 
mercial experience,~ preferably in the chemical industry, to 
establish a Forecasting Section within the Group. 

Both positions are permanent and pensionable and may involve 
travel. Substantial salaries will be offered and there are excellent 
opportunities.—Apply in writing in the first instance, giving full 
details of age, education, training and experience, to the Chief 
Personnel Officer, Monsanto Chemicals Limited, 8 Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


MERICAN Oil Company with world-wide affiliations desires male 
4 addition to the staff of its small London office.. Some travelling, 
and ultimate career rests largely with individual’s ability. Duties 
will be general, concerned with statistical reports, oil movements, 
financial arrangements and _ representation. Principal qualities 
required are dependability, initiative, reagent, diplomacy and 
accuracy. Graduate 25-35, experience valuable but not essential in 
oil, accounting and/or statistical studies. Preliminary to interview, 
write name, age, address and brief background to Box $873. 


VV Cees MANAGER required for a light/medium Engineering 
Factory in the Home Counties employing 1,500. The su:cessful 
candidate will be a trained Engineer, with previous executive respon- 
sibility and knowledge of negotiating procedure as applying to an 
industrial establishment, and he will also be able to lead a mixed 
team of Production and Administrative personnel with energy and 
enthusiasm. The post is a senior one and offers considerable future 
prospects in a virile and expanding organisation.—Please send fuli 
particulars Of age, qualifications and experience, with salaries earned, 
to Box 870. 


q-a.ne EXECUTIVE required in a medium-sized company manu- 
‘ fa:turing accessories for the vehicle trade. The company has 
Sales and Service Branches throughout the country, and the success- 
ful applicant would be required to control the activities of Salesmen 
and Representatives calling on manufacturers and operators. The 
position offers an excellent opportunity for progress in a virile and 
expanding organisation, and the successful candidate should prefer- 
ably have experience. in the industry.—Please send full particulars of 
age, qualifications and experience, with salaries earned, to Box 869. 


FIRM of stockbrokers with a mainly institutional business has 
4 an opening for a graduate, age below 28, with a good Honours 
degree in Economics and financial experience in industry or com- 
merce. Commencing salary £600 per annum with participation in a 
bonus scheme. Initially the work would be of a ‘* research" 
character, but the right man would have considerable freedom to 
work out his own contribution to the firm, with corresponding 
rewards.—Replies to Box 876. 
T° STOCKBROKERS, INVESTMENT MANAGERS.—A former 

member of the Stock Exchange with 20 years’ experience, includ- 
ing 10 as senior member of small broking firm, fully conversant with 
writing inves‘ment letters and handling clients’ and institutional 
business, offers his services in similar capacity. Avai'able after 
Eastc- —Write Box S. 397, C/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


Boren “"T SALES MANAGER required by Kayser Bondor.  Appli- 
cant must have held executive position and be experienced in 
selling textiles to European and Overseas markets. Write Managing 
Director, 24 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


} APID TRANSLATION in and from all languages at only 2s. 6d, 
for 73 words. SECTRA, 20 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2, 


have received no return on their investment 
Owing to unfavourable weather there was since September, 1952. 


satisfactory. 
The report was adopted. 


i 
THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


Accountant trainees required by progressive group of con panies 
operaling and using modern systems of management accounting in 
which successful applicants will receive special training at various 
factories of the Group.. Opportunities may be available from time to 
time for the trainee to extend his knowledge in fields outside 
accountancy, but at least one accountancy qualification is essential 
and only those with qualifications and attributes well above the 
average are likely to be successful in their application. The preferred 
age is 23-28, bul candidates outside these limits may apply and will 
be considered, : 

A generous non-contributory pension scheme is available after 
Satisfactory probationary service and the starting salary is within 
a range considered to be attractive to men of the calibre and qualifi- 
cations expected. Future progress will depend on the trainee’s own 
ability and enthusiasm, Applications, including age, edu cation, 
qualifications, training, experience and present salary, along with 
a one-page summary of these particulars, should be sent to: Mr 
Ian T. Morrow, Deputy a Director, The Brush Group Ltd, 
32 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, marking the envelopes 
‘* Accountant."’ 


: ATTWOOD STATISTICS LIMITED 


REQUIRE 
. SENIOR CLIENT SERVICE EXECUTIVES 

Continued expansion in Great Britain and on the Continent creates 
need for senior Client Service Executives. While not essentially 
trained statisticians, applicants must have had considerable experience 
in the use of research statistics as a marketing tool, and the ability 
to intenpret figures to managing directors and top level sales and 
advertising personnel. 

Applications, in confidence, should be sent to Staff Controller, 
Attwood Statistics; Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, 
London, S.W.1. 








YHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, not over 35 years of age, 
who have held a responsible position in industry, and 
have a knowledge of modern accountancy practice, are invited 
to apply for an appointment with a well-known Indusirial 
Company. The successful applicant will be expected to 
undertake progressive responsibility, qualifying for a salary 
of £3,000 per annum within 5-6 years, Initiative and the 
capacity to work in with existing staff at all levels is essen- 
tial. A university degree is desirable but not essential. A 
four figure commencing salary is offered according to pre- 
vious earnings and experience, details of which should be 
sent, in confidence, to Box 878. 





, NGLISH SEWING COTTON COMPANY LIMITED invites appli- 

4 cations for the position of Chief Cost Accountant to take charge 
of their Cost Department covering its spinning, thread, weaving and 
knitting mills. Applicants should be 30 to 40 years of axe, fully 
qualified and with knowledge and experience of standard costing 
and budgetary control. Experience of the textile trade an advantage 
but not essential.—Applications, giving full details of age, education 
and past experience, with salaries earned, to be addressed to the 
Secretary, English Sewing Cotton Company Limited, P.O. Box 413, 
Arkwright House, Manchester, 3. 


YHE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN requires a Promotion 
Officer to plan and execute all forms of promotion and publicity, 
except press. Successful experience in promotion essential and know- 
ledge of broadcasting and television useful. Starting salary £1,260- 
£1,410, according to experience and qualifications, rising ‘to £1,510 
(men). Applications by April 13.—Write for further particulars and 
an application form to the Establishment Officer, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, S.W.L. 


NTELLIGENT trained woman, aged 30, with considerable adminis- 
trative and practical experience in management of University 
residences, including complete bursarial experience, is interesied ID 
openings offering better prospects where this experience could be 
used.—Box 877, 
NAXATION and. Financia] Expert, Chartered Accountant, seeks 
appointment as Financial Director/Manager., Experienced finance 
companies, investment trusts, engineering, building, — properly 
development, etc. Remuneration £2,500 minimum.—Box 87! 


Vy SAtever your business, you might need French ©: German 
books. We supply them at published prices plus postage Ce 
Librairie Francaise, R. G. Bou'ton, 17 Gillingham Street, London 


S.W.1. VIC 1583. 

CCOUNTANT, Chartered or Incorporated, required immediate ¥: 
4% Age preferably 35/40. Chief assistamt investment ape. 
Good prospects; pension.—Apply, stating salary required, Cathedral 
tary, Representative Body of the Church in Wales, 39 4 
Road, Cardiff. 

OOKSELLERS require capable person to train as 4 

nn interesting work with commencing salary 
p.a. Apply Foyles, 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


GRADUATE (Economics), specialising Marketing Research, see 
position of responsibility in marketing side of company os #75. 
experience in research techniques and organising ability. — 


Manager. 
of £ 
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GENERAL INSPECTOR 


“) a year. rising yearly by at least £1,000 to at least £10,000. 
( ; Le Dewi Partnership's General Inspector is about to succeed 
nder as Chief Executive. Ill health has made unavailable two 
_ra. to whom the General Inspectorship might have.been offered, 
~o may be advantage in fresh eyes and ideas. __ 
st is One of ten onto: Shap Partnership's cabinet but has 
-e functions outside the General Inspector's own depart- 
The General Inspector is purely a watchman, @n investigator 
adviser responsible solely to the Chief Executive who himself 
enure up to seventy-five, except that in certain circumstances 
be displaced by a council two-thirds elected yearly by secret 
the whole Partnership. aed 
ations: conscientiousness, kindliness, industry, shrewdness 
<fficient measure the others required for public affairs. 
ions: to wateh all Rules are properly kept; to advise upon 
neellation or amendment; to investigate and report upon any 
; that seem to deserve such attention and generally to contri- 
he Partnership's health and vigour in all respects by constant 
ig vigilance and by prompt, judicious criticism. ; 
Partnership is a 40-year-old rapidly growing experiment tn 
tive produztion, the establishment and demonstration of a 
for labour’s hiring capital and management and achieving 
y team-work and discipline. Present membership: 12,000, 
t above £4 million. Non-contributory Pension Fund already 
million. For further information see ‘‘ Fairer Shares,” 
i at 8s. 64. by Staples Press Ltd. 
ntment will be by the retiring founder and his prospective 
r, O. B. Miller, M.A. Oxon, who on the suggestion of the 
v's Appointments Board joined the Partnership in 1927. 
ition will begin three weeks hence, Filling of the vacancy 
announced here. Applications will not be acknowledged 
April 16th. 
ites must be between 35 and 50. Non-contributory pension 
t continuance possible for 10 further Ones: Beyond that 
ers are retained on the Active List only as consultants or 
work involving no executive authority. 
1 might suit senior officer contemplating retirement from 
rvice, politician disliking electioneering, successful member 
i profession or occupant of important academic or Trade 
+ desiring fresh interests and larger income. Of the 
p's many similar appointments the majority have 





the remuneration named is below the Partnership's pros- 

mit for its most important Sts, its supreme aim is the 
of those of its members whose earning-power is lowest. 
artnership for all should by its effect on production and 

ue be good for almost everyone. 

ws by appointment only. Please write fully. General 
John Lewis and Co. Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W.1, 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
FELLOWSHIP IN POLITICS 
ns are invited from graduates, men or women, for 4 
n Politics.—For further particulars apply to the Warden, 
ipplications should be sent by May 20th, 


1 Sc. ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to all 


it University residence, It is a valuable qualification for 
men and women engaged im accountancy, secretaryship, 
finance, commerce, pamic services. Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
inations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
ive passed London B,Sc.Econ. (Final) exams. since 1925,— 
from C, D, Parker, M.A., LL.D,, Director of Studies, 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD, 
THE COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICS 
OF AIRCRAFT ECONOMICS AND PRODUCTION 
rning Body invites application for appointment as PRO- 
AND HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AIRCRAFT 
‘S AND PRODUCTION at The College of Aeronautics, 
will become vacant at the end of the current academic 
hoped to make the appointment from August 1, 1955. 
will be in accord with the-current range for professorial 
iining in Universities, with superannuation under the 
Superannuation System for Universities and family allow- 
lary on appointment will be dependent upon the qualifi- 
| experience of the successful candidate. A house at a 
nt will be available if required. Further details can be 
m The Recorder, The College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, 
cks. Applications for the post should be received not 
April 30, 1955. 


THE LEVERHULME TRUST 


SCHOLARSHIP IN MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 
s are invited for a Leverhulme Research Scholarship in 
Accounting... The value of the Scholarship will be £2,000, 

expenses as indicated below. 

| applicant will be required to devote one year fo 

selected by himself, of the development of the 
ntribution to industrial or commercial .management, 
i of that period to have produced a thesis suitable for 








's will be made by the Trust for the successful appli- 
en general guidance and direction during the period 
_ The Trust will pay the expenses of any travelling 
fogs onsider it necessary for him to undertake in the course 


hould hold a recognised qualification in accountancy 
* y should be aged not more than 35 and have had a wide 
Hh xperience, 


forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Leverhulme 





Ree vards, St. Bridget’s House, Bridewell Place, London, 
: losing date for applications is May 31, 1955, 

ye I Summer Course .in San Sebastian, Aug. 1-18. The 

—_ ° Council, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186. 


Anglo-Epyotian 


Australie sao Udan + £5,108. Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Canada» eo, cs” (sterling) Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 

ie anes 1.50 or £7.)4s. ‘ Hong , : 7 

Wt: £5 5 — India Ceylon £6 ae 
Primed in ¢ : 


cat Britain: by Sr. 


et 22, Ryder bis pee Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, I 


%, London, S.W.1. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for vacancies on the research staff. Candi- 
dates will be expected to undertake work in the field of applied 
economics, and should have a good degree in economics and statistics. 
Previous research experience will be an advantage, but is not essen- 
tial.. The appointments will be for two years in the first instanze; 
the salary will be on the scale £550-£900, according to age and experi- 
ence. Closing date for applications April 30. Forms can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Institute of Statistics, St. Cross Road, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications-are invited for the Directorship of the Department of 
Applied Economics which will shortly become vacant following the 
election of Mr J. R. N. Stone to the P. D, Leake Professorship of 
Finance and Accounting.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Chairman of the Committee of Management, The Department of 
Applied Economics, Downing Street, Cambridge. The closing date 
for applications is May 16th. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Social Statistics 
tenable at the London School of Economics and Political Science 
(salary £1,300-£1,550-£1,800 a year).—Applications (10:copies) must be 
received not later than May 10, 1955, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, Senate House, W.G.L from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for a Leverhulme Post-Graduate Fellow- 
ship in any Department in the Faculty of Arts, The Fellowship will 
be tenable for one year at a value of £500, but may be renewed for 
a@ second year at a value of £550. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, proposed 
fleld of research, and the names of two referees, should be received 
not later than May 1, 1955, by the undersigned, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained. 
STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


MONTAGUE BURTON CHAIR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The Council will shortly proceed to an appointment to the Montague 
Burton Chair of Industrial Relations, which will become vacant on 
September 30th next, on the retirement of Professor J. H. Richard- 
son. The salary will be not less than £2,100 a year and the appoint- 
ment will be effective from a date to be arranged with the successful 
candidate; it is hoped that this date may be October 1, 1955. Candi- 
dates should have academic qualifications and practical experience in 
the fields of human relations in industry or industrial management. 
Applications (fifteen copies) stating date of birth, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of three referees, should reach 
the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained), not later than May 14, 1955; candidates 
overseas may apply in the first instance by cable, naming three 
referees in the United Kingdom. 


THE UD.LVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
Applications are invited for the yy A ereated post of DIRECTOR 
OF BUSINESS STUDIES. Salary £2, a year with F.S.S.U. provi- 
sion and family allowance. The appointment is a new one: “the 
Director will be required to take over and develop University studies 
in the field of Business Administration and Management.—Further 
ere should be obtained from the Registrar, the University, 


effield, 10, to whom applications (16 copies) should be sent by 
May 14, 1955. 














UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN 


Applications are invited for (1) Lecturer (Grade I) or (2) Lecturer 

(Grade II) in Agricultural Economics and Farm Management. 
Salary scales: (1) £1,300 x £50 — £1,500 p.a. 
(2) £900 x £50 — £1,200 p.a. 

Point of entry determined by qualifications and experience, Child 
allowance £50 p.a. per child (maximum £150 p.a.) for children resident 
in Nigeria, or £100 p.a. per child (maximum £300 p.a.) for children 
resident elsewhere. Outfit allowance £60 on first appointment, 
F.S.S.U. Passages paid for member of staff, wife and children (under 
11 years) on appointment, annual leave and termination. - Part 
furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.7 per cent of salary. 
Applications (six. copies), naming three referees and stating fuil 
qualifications and, experience, to be received by April 15, 1955, 
by Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education Over- 
seas, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C,1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtaimed. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Scholarships are offered for the following sessions: 
American Studies (Seminars in History, Philosophy, Music, Art and 
Literature), June 12 to July 9, 1955: 

Labour in America, August 21 to September 17, 1955. 
Lectures and Seminars at the postgraduate level, 
granted for evidence of ability and accomplishment. General age 
range 23 to 35. Special attention given to those engaged in public 
life, teaching, or creative work.—For further information and appli- 
eation forms, please write promptly to: Salzburg Seminar, 35 Portman 

Square, London, W.1. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountan:y; Banking: 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects, 





Admission is 


—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
eT es (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30. Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Israel : £6 
Japan: 


. Pakistan : £6 
Malaya: £6.15s. 


Rhodesia (N. & S$.) : £5.10s. 
S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
Union of S$. Africa: £5.10s. 


New Zealand: £9 ‘ 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


. W.C.2.. Published weekly by Tue Economrsr Newspaper, Lip. 


on this issue: Inland 2d. ; Overseas 2}¢.—Saturday, March 26, 1955 
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THE NEW CEMENT 


ier at work... 


DL, nunaenssiduecaiaiill 


From an oil painting by Charles Cundall, .a., of the Cluanie Dam in the course of construction 


Some of Britain’s newest hydro-electric construction projects ~-the Cluanie and Loyne 


dams for instance—are being built with TRIEF, the new cement that makes high-grade 
concrete with many advantages. 


TRIEF is a low-heat cement which successfully resists atmospheric attack; it gives a strong, 
dense, impermeable concrete which is easily placed, and has low volume shrinkage. It 
contains very little free, or freely-combined lime, making it resistant to aggressive waters. 
These are some of the reasons why TRIEF is now being increasingly specified. 


For more information about TRIEF’s advantages, write to 


Mitchell Engineering Group Limited, 1 Bedford Square, London, wet 


Sole concessionaires for TRIEF in the United Kingdom 
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